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From the Book 


The future of our armed forces ts in 


the air. All fighting men and everything 
they need to fight with in the future and 
live on as they fight must be capable of 
movement by air. Only through flight can 
we wage a future war in accordance 


with the principles of surprise, mass, and 
conomy of means. Only by exploiting ti 
the utmost the great potential ot flight 


call We 


lefense with the facility of rapidly mass 
ing for counterattack which today’s and 
tomorrow s Army must possess Even with 
out the power and use of atomic energy 
tor war these things would be true. With 
the use of atomic energy they become axio 


matic 


ombine complete dispersion in the 
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By MAJOR GEN Al { M. GAV \ 

Che first complete stud actics and hnique 
which will dominate futu have been icentified 
so long and so closely w of airborne warfar 
as General James Gavin. 

In the foreword to AIR ARLARE, Major General 
William C. Lee says, “T’ pert an expert 
in airborne warfare. It 0 very little has been 
published for public rea znificant and outstand. 
ing military developmer lation to our future de. 
fensive needs. General sreatly to fill this press. 
ing need, and I know ¢ d than he is to write ir. 
either by experience o ik clean and clear. His 
qualifications are comy 

General Gavin has « mm . thorough job. The first 


five chapters of his book are devoted iv careful analysis of the 
airborne operations of World War Il—Sicily, operations in the 
Mediterranean, Normandy, Holland, the airborne operations of 
1945. Each operation is studied in its successes, and in its faults 
and for the light it casts on the capabilities of airborne war. 


In the second half of his book, Gavin examines the questions 
important now, and for the future: 


Airborne Armies Of The Future is a survey of the organization 
and equipment—parachutes, gliders, transports, weapons—which 
the airborne Army will use, of landing zones, the allotment of 
perimeters, the development of airheads, the problems of command 


Antiairborne Defense covers the choice of likely airborne targets, 
defense organizations and methods, the development of a new 
quadrilateral division, the function of service elements, etc. 


The Use Of Airborne Troops In The Future—is a roundup and 


summary and General Gavin's conclusions, developed in the cours 
of the study. 


AIRBORNE WARFARE is 178 pages long, thoroughly indexed 
Maps and pictures are included. 


$3.00 


Order from 
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1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


° WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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COVER: Parachutist falling through space at Pine Camp, N. Y. during 
Operation Snowdrop (International News Pictures photo). 
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MATHEMATICS 
OF WAR AND PEACE 


Te! IE Journat thinks it pertinent to the National Defense to inquire why some of 

the world’s most noted scientists cannot come closer to adding up the human score. 
We by no means refer to all scientists here or to the greater part of them. Some are as 
aware of their own emotional processes as they are of the way their minds work in 
achieving steps of precise mathematical reasoning. Most scientists at least learn to dis- 
trust the effect of their own emotions and those of others upon the factual content of 


their work and thought. 


But some, however firm their habit of careful mathematical progress in their purely 
scientific endeavors, seem unable to apply the same discipline in any degree to the 


yreat human equations of war and peace. 


But can clear reasoning be applied to such equations? Or can the potentials for war 
be stated in a “scientific” manner? Aren't most of the factors too variable and uncer- 
tain for such statement? So that any attempt to state them in more than the most gen- 


eral terms would only arrive at meaningless confusion? 
We say “No.” We say that the very type of mind which can reach new and precise 
results in science through its power of flexible imagination applied to many known 


and many variable terms can be of tremendous assistance in our attempts to size up the 


wat potential approximately. 


What are the principal things which multiplied or divided or added or subtracted 
make war? We will speak in terms of simple arithmetic for even the mathematics of 
atomic physics appear to be extensions of the four simple processes of figuring. Such 
a basic formula as E equals MC’, no matter how complicated and abstruse the accurate 


reasoning through which it was found, is itself mere multiplication and division. 


W HAT are the factors of war? We can begin with things that can be added to- 
gether—manpower and _ resources, a fancier name for which is the foundations of 
national power. Most of these are known with considerable accuracy; others com- 
puted roughly can be well approximated. It is the same with existing items for war 
guns, planes, ships, tanks, bombs and the men who man them. These can be added 
up pretty closely. So can the time and effort it takes to make more of them and move 
them about for purposes of peace or war. 


Measurement is also required of certain lacks. For example, what do we lack that 
makes us weak and more liable to attack? And what do Europe and other uncertain 
parts of the world lack, which if supplied, would make them stronger? 


Secretary Marshall has measured the lacks of Europe, in terms of tons of food and 
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materials, and turned this into terms of billions of dollars. We are certain he makes 


no claim that his figures are right to the last ton or the last dollar. 


‘i HE statement of Professor Einstein and his group in January that Secretary Mar 

shall conducts his diplomacy more like a general issuing orders to an army than 
like a diplomat appears to omit one important quantity. The Journat would say that 
the Secretary has been more of a mathematician adding up carefully the score than a 
soldier issuing blunt orders without explanation. 


A better mathematician in summing things up than Professor Einstein. 


The other principal items, less susceptible of close calculation, are the elements of 
human emotion which added, subtracted, multiplied or divided total (with the avail- 
able or procurable resources) the will to war or the will to peace. Can we measure the 
elements of fear and hate? Can we measure the elements of cooperation and friend 
ship? 

Not to the inch or the hour or the dollar—or to the absolute degree of warmth or 
cold. Not that closely. But we know enough about the feelings of men today—and 
we know it through science, the kind of science which Professor Einstein and others 
like him may know of but appear to neglect—we know enough about human anger 
and aggression today to assess their causes and say what is likely to add to and subtract 
from them, if no more. We can put a plus or a minus sign in front of a large number 


of items. 


N the Einstein group statement against UMT and against the use of military men 

in the public service, The Journat could find little indication of growth of emo 
tional maturity on the part of the great scientist beyond the pacifistic attitudes he held 
as a young man. There was no assessment of the whole problem even in brief. ‘There 
was simply an appeal to the emotions based largely on fear of what the pacifist believes 
being a general does to a man—every man. We wonder whether any man in the group 
has ever read General Marshall's chief public statements of the past ten years and con- 
sidered them in terms of peace for this world. And noted the constant effort, the 
painstaking conscientious effort to assess the existing facts and the future in terms of 
facts. 
We do not believe that feelings can be left out in considering the problems of de 
fense and peace. But we do think that it is no service to the world to issue public 
statements unsupported by available data. It is a particular disservice to do this as a 
world figure in science whose every word has behind it a reputation for what the ordi 


nary citizen thinks of as mathematical infallibility. 


Compare the statements of the Einstein group with the recommendations of Mr. 
Baruch which stand up as tremendously superior, even in their mathematical aspects. 
Better yet compare the Einstein statement with the Compton report, in which the as 
sessed and overwhelming facts of our defense need could not be dismissed, even 
though every member of the committee possesses the greatest love for peace and the 
deepest desire to prevent another war. 


We need every great mind in our search for the vital answers. We need all possible 


help, and The Journat deems it a pity that one of the world’s greatest mathematical 
minds seems not to be at work with its full faculties upon the problem. 







































Why Patton Couldn’ 


Get to the Rhine ;. 44 


LOGISTICAL 
BOTTLENECK 


By COLONEL WILLIAM WHIPPLE 


HE general principle is that the number of di 

visions required to capture the number 
ports required to maintain those divisions is al 
ways greater than the number of divisions thos 


ports can maintain.—Operation Overboard. 





COLONEL WILLIAM WHIPPLE, Corps of Engineers, graduated 
from the Military Academy in 1930, earned his C. E. degree 
at Princeton in 1936, and his Master’s at Oxford in 1937. He 
was Chief of the Logistical Plans Branch, G-4, SHAEF from 
February i944 to May 1945. He is now on duty with the 
Division Engineer at Portland, Oregon. 
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n't TEREST ATTACHES TO CERTAIN MAJOR DECISIONS 
44 r ; ions in Europe in the fall of 1944, particularly 
y support for further operations of General Pat- 
rious Third Army. There was considerable acri- 
ebate at the time and the argument still goes on." 
| limiting conditions were of a somewhat techni- 
and are still not generally understood. 

ct is that in September 1944 British 21st Army 
Third Army, U.S. First Army, U.S. Seventh 
r rench First Army, too, all thought their opera- 
¢ e inadequately supported, particularly as regards 
Both 21st Army Group and Third Army felt 
that if they receiv ed full priority in use of available 

thev could end the war in a very short time. 
time, and later on, the highly exasperating situa- 
hich we could not continue our full pursuit of the 
German Army has been variously blamed on Com- 
ms Zone, on SHAEF, on “high level politics,” 
e favoritism to the British, on the excessive strain 
port ¢ aused by Third Army’s advanced position (a 
view), on short: 1g¢e of gasoline, on alleg “pe ‘d preoc ( ‘ups a- 
ervice troops with black market activities and luxuri 
ing, and still other more or less plausible causes. 
ly it was not to be expected that the reactions of 
us combat commanders, held up for lack of supplies, 
be calm and objective. Indeed, apprehension of 
healthy and uninhibited reactions was a strong in 

to responsible administrative staffs. 

here were strong differences of opinion at the time 
nong responsible ste aff officers regarding certain problems. 
There is plenty of ground for discussion as to how certain 
however, 
that some of the later criticism has been based on ideas that 


fheulties could have been avoided. It is true, 

a- & - fully stated and fully considered by the proper staffs 

a then rejected, sometimes long in advance of the event. 

\nd not arbitrarily rejected, but simply through actual 

The 

ry serious operationé al consequences that shone logistical 

OSE iffcult ies brought about makes it important to unde: rstand 
ust what the problem was and how it arose. 

During the first three months after the Normandy land 

ngs extensive operations had been conducted without seri- 

us logistical troubles by virtue of effective and det ev ad 


necessity proven by the basic arithmetic of logistics. 


vance planning over the prece »ding eighteen months. Again, 
sted ifter December 1944, all serious difieculties were overcome. 
rree But during the critical period September-November 
He 1944, all strategical or tactical decisions of importance were 
rom governed by the precarious situation of transport and supply. 
the This article outlines some of the most awkward and inflexi- 


ble of the difficulties and their effect upon the strategy of 
the campaign, as seen by the Allied Planning Staff. 


Organization of the Allied Expeditionary Force 


\ 

\ Both Allied and U.S. organization of the Allied Expedi 
tionary Force was unorthodox during the initial phases, the 

) Over) ~ gee The Ground, Air aad Naval Commanders 

} They 

has 


in Chief had wide authority delegated to them. 


Gen Patton's War As 1 Sau 
doth put 
tion th 


It and Robert Allen's Lucky Forward, 
lished in 1947, have practically established as an American tradi- 
General Patton could have won the war in 1944 if his superiors 
hadnt held him back by refusing him enough supplies. 
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Cherbourg harbor partially resurrected. 


functioned jointly and directly under the Supreme Com 
mander, whose staff was not at the time operational, but 
was acting primarily in a plannitg capacity. The seizure of 
the lodgme nt area under the joint Commanders in Chief, 
which ended the Overlord period, was effected late in Au 


gust, and SHAEF then became sang 


_— 


This new or 


ganizational stage was reached at a moment when the 
Allied forces were engaged in. he: dine pursuit. 


Mediter 


consisted 


After the formal inclusion of forces from the 


ranean in mid-September, the whole force 
three U.S. armies and one French army, grouped under 
two U.S. army groups; one British and one Canadian army 
plus British line of communications troops, under a British 
army group: two U.S. communications zones; three tactical 
and two strategic 
US. accordance with orthodox 


U.S. doctrine, were responsible to the theater commander 


and naval forces. The two 


communications zones, in 


air forces; 


rather than to army group. This was necessary since the two 
communications zones were later to be combined. 

As to major logistical questions, the U.S. elements of the 
SHAEF staff were responsible for theater-level coordination 
of communications zone operation and army group require 
SHAEF also exercised a more general control on 
an Allied basis over British as well as U.S. forces. 


ments. 


Strategic Planning for Post-Overlord Operations 
The SHAEF staff was not responsible for the original 


Overlord plans, except insofar as certain members of that 
staff had been members of earlier planning groups. Opera 
tions under these plans were mainly the responsibility of 
the three Commanders in Chief, acting jointly. The lodg 
ment area, the objective of the Overlord oper: ations, was 
considered achieved when our forces reached the line of the 
Seine River; and the SHAEF Planning Staff had devoted 
much thought before D-Day to operations after the Over 
lord phase for which SHAEF would be responsible 


The initiation and coordination of SHAEF strategical 
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TABLE | 
Planned Build-up of U.S. Divisions 


Planned No. Div 
sions on Continent Divisions Arriving 
ste (excluding airborne Preceding Month Routing of Divisions 
al 

1 Sep 2) 3 All staged in U.K 

1 Oct 27 6 Two staged in U.K 
Four direct from U.S 
to Continent. 

1 Nov 34 7 One staged in U.K 
Five direct from U.S 
to Continent. 

1 Dec 39 5 All direct from U.S 


Th table refers te divisions to be brought in and supplied through 


Western French and Belgian ports only, and is exclusive of Sixth 
Army Group 
2. Divisions direct from U.S 


for an increate, but this 


n September-October were later scheduled 
ould not be effected 


*) 


Build-up shown 
Plan which 


) this toble was a revision from the * Overlord 


sllowed tor two to four divisions a month 











planning were effected through the Planning Staff. All 
Planning Staff papers and actions required participation by 
Operations, Air, Naval and Logistical Head Planners, and 
usually Intelligence. Each Head Planner was responsible 
for straightening out and adjusting any conflicting na 
as well as for technically sound con 
tributions to the plan, so that the finished paper could be 
cleared by higher staff officess and given final approval. If 


any one ol the participants ina 


tional points ot view, 


Planning Staff meeting ob 
jected to the action taken, he would present his objections 
through his own channels after the meeting and attempt 
to obtain his point at a higher level, but this, it should be 
recorded was not often necessary. On the more complex 
problems, the Planning Staff always called for assistance 
a staff specialists. Initially, the Planning Staff handled 
mainly long-range planning rather than day-to-day matters, 
though later in the campaign it did consider many problems 
of immediate concern. 

It was believed that the capture of either the Ruhr or 
Berlin would insure a German surrender, but that occupa- 
tion of lesser objectives such as the Saar, or the cities of 
South Germany, To reach the 
main objective, it was planned to move generally up the 
coast, which would have the further advantage of obtaining 
the great ports of the Low Countries as bases. 


would not necessarily do SO. 


In particular, 
the entire Ruhr lies within about 150 miles of the port of 
\ntwerp, which has very extensive port facilities. 

here were, of course, other considerations, including the 
desirability (not much talked about) of overrunning the 
\-weapon launching sites which had not yet been em 
ployed. It was evident also that there were unspoken politi- 
cal considerations on the part of the British planners, though 
the early liberation of the Low Countries was certainly not 
Operations extending on both 
Ardennes were considered necessary in order 
to allow space for the large Allied forces to deploy and ma- 
After much study of operational, intelligence and 


unwelcome to U.S. policy. 
sides of the 


neuver 






logistical aspects, the Planning Staff worked oy 
mate anticipated timing and approximate ph 


These original basic plans, upon approval, fo oe 
groundwork for all detail planning, including com, »,,, 
tions zone supply plans, for operations after the ' 
the Seine. They were eventually followed quit seh 


See Map 1.) 

There were two major divergences from the 
In August and early September the \\lic, 
Forces advanced much faster than had been expe: And 
German resistance in the final stages, after the « 
ind Silesia, was more stubborn and prolonged 
than anyone had anticipated. Otherwise, the forecast of 
operations was gene rally accurate. There was one o 
nificant divergence. Although ports were in genera! ove; 
run earlier chan anticipated, a number of the most in 
resisted capture for much longer than was expect: 


inticipated. 


the Ruhr 


Pre-D-Day Logistical Planning 


The term Logistical Planning, as used in the ETO, eo 
ered mainly the broad aspects of supply and movemen: 
planning, and their coordination with tactical and str ategi 
cal plans. The most urgent long-range objectives of suc! 
planning when initiated in SH: AEF were three: (1) to 
determine the maximum number of divisions and support 
ing troops that could be moved to the Continent and main 
tained in combat; (2) to determine the tonnage of s: upplies 
required for their support; and (3) to verify that port and 
beach capacity would equal the tonnage of supplies to be 





TABLE Ii 


Planned Tonnage Requirement and 
U.S. Port Capacity 


Est. Capacity 


Port Capture Date at Aug. 6 Notes 
Estimated Actual 

Beaches D-Day D 14,000 Good until end of 
September. 

Cherbourg Dplus8 OD plus 21 7,000 Reliable capacity to 
be increased to 10 
000. 

Minor Normandy D to D to 4,400 Decreased at end 

Ports D plus 17 D plus 57 of September 

St. Malo D plus 25 D plus 73 2,500 

Brest D plus 50 D plus 103 3,200 Potentially greater 
but inaccessible to 
rail 

Lorient D plus 50 --- 800 

Quiberon D plus 40 4,000 New development 
To be increased 
10,000. 

Loire Ports 0 Latest intelligence 
indicated not wort! 
developing. 

Seine Ports D plus 120 D plus 96 0 Anticipated capture 


about 1 October 


Total estimated port capacity 6 Aug. 35,900 
Estimated tonnage requirements: 6 Aug. 30,700 
1 Sept. 37,600 
1 Oct. 38,600 
1} Nov. 51,239 
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Map 1. 


Obviously these results had to balance. The next 
problem was to determine how fast and far our forces could 
a ance if, as actually happened, we made a break-through. 

hese logistical plans were made by an Allied staff, but 
were based on keeping U.S. and British lines of communi- 
cation separate as far as practicable. Different factors were 
u nd for U.S. and British potentialities where experience so 
indicated this to be better. The plans considered only the 
landings in western France at this time, for the Anvil 
forces from the Mediterranean were to have entirely sepa- 
rate lines of communication, and stayed under the Mediter- 
ranean Theater until much later on. 

Some results of this planning, as it concerned US. forces, 
are summarized in Table I which gives the planned US. 
build-up in divisions (each accompanied by 25,000 sup- 
porting and service troops), and Table II, which shows 
the estimated U.S. tonnage requirements (exclusive of bulk 
p.o.l.) and the port capacity. 

The estimated build-up and tonnage requirements proved 
quite accurate. With particular regard to build-up, an at- 
tempt was later made to speed up the planned arrivals of 
divisions from the U.S. in September and October. But 
the ad administrative difficulties proved so great that additional 
divisions had to be diverted, some to the Mediterranean 
ind some, temporarily, to the United Kingdom. The result 
of this was that the effective build-up was practically as it 
n originally planned. As regards tonnages the origi 
ned figures in Table II still represent a fairly good 


it of the actual requirements. It is true that the 
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anc led. 


actual tonnages shipped from the U.S. and U.K. consider 
ably enceniied these figures. But, as will be discussed in 
detail later, the tonnages landed at the ports during the 
critical mde were much less. 

The plan of port development outlined in Table II was 
the result of close figuring. Nominally, it indicated 5,000 
tons of spare port capacity at D plus 60, but this only if all 
ports were captured on schedule and were repaired on ‘sched 
ule. The estimate that an average of 14,000 tons a day 
could be put ashore on the bare flat beaches of Norm: indy, 
exposed to the Atlantic swell, was only a theoretical fore 
cast, since no such large-scale operation of the kind had 
ever been conducted. Moreover, it was known definitely 
that open beach operation would have to cease entirely some 
time in October because of seasonal storms, although the 
artificial harbor could continue to function. This bad 
weather would also affect minor ports to a lesser degree. 
Cherbourg capacity, it was expected, would increase mod 
erately; but it was not expected that the Seine ports would 
be captured in time to make up for the lost beach capacity, 
let alone to provide the 20,000-ton daily additional capacity 
needed by November 1. 

To meet the indicated deficiency in the later months, 
use was planned of the only available expedients. Brest 
was a good port, but it was expected that it would have its 
rail communications broken by the demolition of the long 
rail viaduct at Morlaix, which would be impracticable to re 
pair. Therefore, it could not be counted on as a supply 
port. However, it was safe to plan its use as a reception and 
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TABLE Ill 
U.S. Cargo Discharge In Ports of Western France 


(Daily average, long tons) 





Normandy Original 

Ch . Minor Port Brittany LeHavre Roven Beaches Total SHAEF Est 
July 1944 1,000 1,300 17,700 20,000 ; 
| Aug. 1944 8,500 4,000 300 17,300 30,100 30,700 ” 
| Sept. 1944 10,400 3,300 2,500 13,100 29,300 37 627 0 
Oct. 1944 11,800 1,900 2,500 2,000 900 6,300 25,400 38,600 20,900 
Nov. 1944 14,000 1,600 2,100 4,800 4,100 900 27,500 51,239 20.000 

staging area for troops arriving from the ULS. in September vember. That this was a real deficiency and not » Paper 


a loses months. This appeared to be an ideal solution. 
The arrival each month ot five divisions and other troops 
totalling 200,000 men, the unboxing and assembling of 
thousands of vehicles, the issuing of all equipment and sup- 
plies, and supply and administration while staging, would 
require a large area and several thousand tons a day of port 
capacity. The staged units, when ready, could move out 
The anticipated date of capture of 


, which would allow time for neces 


on their own vehicles. 
Brest was late In July 
Sary preparations 

Quiberon Bay was the other unorthodox potential de- 
velopment. This was a large natural harbor with good rail 
connections, but one not normally used as a port except by 
Its development to handle up to 10,000 
tons per day was planned by Communications Zone, a 
proved by SHAEF and accepted by the U.S. War Depart- 
ment, and all necessary equipment was obtained. Piling 
and other heavy equipment was to be rafted around the 
Brittany Peninsula during the good summer weather, as 
as Brest and the German submarine base at Lorient 
[his plan would have been much simpler 
and easier to accomplish than the construction of the 
artificial harbors on the Normandy beaches and it would 
undoubtedly have been successful. 

But the stubborn German defense of Brest and Lorient 
not only made it impossible to use Quiberon Bay; it denied 
us the port of Brest itself. 

Thus, about the end of August, with our forces driving 
East across France at full speed, and the British about to 
start their rush to the North across the Seine, we were faced 
with the loss of these two projects— with the loss of about 
14,000 tons pet day of planned capacity needed to replace 
the sup ply movements across beaches, which would soon be 
stopped by the autumn storms. Moreover, the U.S. arti- 
ficial harbor had been destroyed by a severe storm in June, 
which did not greatly affect us at the time but meant that its 
capacity could not be counted on for bad weather. The only 
remaining hope ot avoiding administrative strangul: ition lay 


fishing vessels. 


soon 


were ¢ leared. 


in a prompt opening of the Seine and Belgian ports. 
lable ILL shows the actual cargo discharge through U.S 
ports and beaches during the period before Antwerp opened, 
compared to the SHAEF estimates of requirements. The 
indicated deficiency in port capacity was 4,000 tons per day 
20,000 tons a day in October and No 


in August, 


10 


rising to 


one was shown in two ways. The accumulation of shipping 
that awaited discharge in European waters rose to 156 
ships on September | and 240 on October 20. And second 
the Armies in September and October received only abou 
two-thirds of the supplies tonnage they required for ful! 
scale operations, even though not all the troops were a 
the front. It is true that most of the initial shortages wer 
directly due to deficiencies in the inland transportation 
But the slow unloading of rolling stock, engineer 
supplies and ordnance spare parts at the ports in turn slowe: 
down the transportation system. Lack of port capacity was 
a bottleneck, in the truest sense of the word. The stubbom 
German defense of ports in Brittany, which prevented Bres 
and Quiberon Bay from being developed, cost U.S. forces 
each day up to 14,000 long tons of supplies, which accumu 
lated offshore in ships that could not be unloaded. Final) 
the War Department was forced to cancel shipping 

From August onward the opening of Antw erp was plain 
ly the one means of meeting an already serious situation 
bound to become more acute as soon as the autumn storms 
shut down the beaches. 


system. 


Development of Strategy 


The situation late in August is shown in Map 2. It was 
about this time or shortly before when the 12th Amy 
Group plan for a quick drive by Third Army across the 
Rhine was advocated and carefully investigated. Logisti 
cal and movements studies in SHAEF before D-Day had 
shown that our advancing forces would probably be brought 
toa halt by lack of transportation not far from the line of the 
Seine, until rail transportation could be developed. This 
study had been the basis for a request to Communications 
Zone to increase the number of truck companies in the 
troop basis, which was done, as far as such companies were 
available. It was realized by the advocates of the Twelfth 
Army Group plan that, in view of the difficult existing 
situation as regards trucks, rail and pipe lines, a further ad 
vance by T hird Army to cross the Rhine and advance to! the 
east of it could only be made by sacrificing the mobility o! 
other forces. Truck columns and normal air transp. 
already strained, but much more could obviously be don 
for a limited force if four things were done: 
If the other armies were held inactive near ! 
or their divisions grounded; 


t wer 
wert 
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mbers, and planes of airborne troops were 


transport of supplies; 


rd Army were given priority on all available 


.e British troops were held on the Seine or 
nd it. 


s of this plan maintained—and this was admitted 
\EF—that by these emergency measures Third 
, not more than ten or twelve divisions, could 
' supported in such an advance across the Rhine, 
far as Frankfurt. At the time there appeared to 
man forces that could prevent the advance. 
further maintained by Twelfth Army Group 
ind this was the crux of the matter, that once the 
my crossed the Rhine, the Germans would im- 
In view of the ferocious last ditch 
lefense the Germans made the following spring, it hardly 


surrender. 


bable that they would actually have surrendered, 
vht possibly have happened. The attempt on Hit 

hed had very disturbing effects on the Reich gov- 
ment and on Hitler personally, and certain members of 
the German Army were involved. But early surrender did 
t appear at all probable at the time, and in any event 


re was no ce rtainty as to W hat was going on in Ge srmany. 


There was nothing in such an advance across the Rhine 
materially impair the strength of the Germans or force 
hem to surrender. Frankfurt was the extreme limit of any 
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advance logistically possible to a considerable body of troops, 
and Frankfurt is not even the principal city of southern 
Germany. The part of Germany the advance would occupy 
did not include much of either the governmental, military, 
or economic potenti il ot Germ iny. len or twe lve div Isions 
seems a lot of troops in peacetime America. But they were 
only one of six Allied armies at the time and a very small 


The 


long 


force compared to the still existing German army. 
advance flank 150 miles 
\ which 
any time to cut the Third 
The Allied Air Forces would have great 
difficulty in establishing adequate fighter cover so far for 
ward, for time and supplies are needed to build up bases 


northern 
territory, 


Ww ould leav ea 


through German out of German forces 


could move at Army’s line of 


communications. 


lHlowever, the most serious and certain consequence ot 
undertaking such an operation, if the Germans did not sur 
render, would be the abandonment of operations to capture 
and open the port of Antwerp. Table III shows that without 
Antwerp U.S. forces would be short 20,000 tons a day of 
supplies, and this expected shortage was clearly evident in 
late August. The British had on their landing beach the 
Mulberry “B” artificial port, which together with Dieppe 
and some very minor ports might have been barely adequate 
for their winter needs. Without Antwerp, however, the 
U.S. forces could not receive, equip and employ in opera 
They 
would be forced by lack of supply to a static defense with 
reduced forces, 


tions the new divisions coming over every month. 


and this on an extended front. There was 
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TABLE IV 


Approximate Length of Lines of Communication 
October-December 1944 





Army From Normandy From LeHavre From Antwerp 
| First 500 350-400 125-150 
Third 425 
Ninth 500 350-400 125 
Second British & Dieppe 
First Canadian 350-400 200 125-150 


Seventh Army & 
First French 450-500 miles from Marseilles 


(Frankfurt 575 from Normandy) 











no possibility whatever, in the minds of the staff, that 
Allied logistical resources, without Antwerp, could become 
sufficient to extend the proposed Third Army operations 
beyond Frankfurt to the Ruhr, or to Berlin, or even to 
Munich. The only chance of success lay in psychology. 
Such an advance might have frightened the Germans into 
surrendering at once. But if it did not work out that way, the 
operation would have brought the Allied forces to the brink 
ot administrative disaster. 

[he above is a summary of informal staff reaction at the 
time; the matter was never brought before the Planning 
Staff as such. General Eisenhower did not authorize the 
proposed Third Army drive farther to the east, but instead 
gave priority to 21st Army Group's two Armies and to First 
Army to continue their drive north, in order to clear the 
Channel ports and the V-weapon launching sites, and to 
open Antwerp. Third Army, deprived of supplies enough 
for an offensive, was held in place, while Sixth Army 
Group, with an independent line of supply, but equally low 
priority, came up on the flank. 

Twelfth Army Group was not the only army group that 
believed Germany could be quickly defeated that fall. Field 
Marshal Montgomery, commanding 21st Army Group, has 
recorded that over the period August 23 to September 12, 
he discussed at length with General Eisenhower the plan 
of campaign, and attempted unsuccessfully to obtain ap- 
proval of a plan to immediately concentrate all resources of 
U.S. and British alike for a single drive north of the Ruhr. 
[his plan involved holding other portions of the line static 
and forcing a crossing of the Rhine before opening Ant- 
werp. The 21st Army Group was allowed to stage a large 
airborne operation (Arnhem-Nijmegen ), to attempt to seize 
a bridgehead across the Rhine before German resistance 
could form, but this was only a limited objective operation. 
he policy of opening Antwerp before attempting major 
operations east of the Rhine was maintained. Logistically, 
any other course seemed likely to gamble away our assur- 
ance of ultimate victory for a possible time advantage. 

+ Logistical Stringency 

The great drives of early September 1944, which fur- 
nished so many fine headlines, brought hectic days and 
sleepless nights to the Communications Zone staff, haunted 
by thought of the lengthening lines of communications and 
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inadequate port capacity. On September 7, T| 


reached the Moselle in the Nancy—Metz area. O aa 
ber 4, 21st Army Group, driving fast from the \. ne ib 
erated the town of Antwerp; but the sea approac! up the 
Scheldt remained in German hands. British Seco: Am 
drove on to attempt their Rhine crossing at Nijm: sen and 
Arnhem on September 17, with the aid of thre: chore 
divisions. On September 13, First Army penetrated the 
famed Westwall in German territory. On September |} 
Seventh Army, advancing up the Rhone Valley from May. 
seille, gained contact with Third Army and completed the 
Allied front. By October 1, lines of communication bring 
ing supplies from Normandy and Marseille were 400) to 5¢j 
miles for U.S. front-line units and 350 to 400 for the Bri: 
ish, as shown in Table IV. The basic loads of unit vehicles 


were largely exhausted. Truck transport was stretched t 
the breaking point, and railroads, with bridges, yards anj 
shops all-too-well bombed by our air forces, were slow t 
repair. Stringencies in port unloading limited coal, rolling 
stock and engineer supplies needed to extend rail com 
munications, since immediate urgencies were reflected jn 
priorities for food, ammunition and p.o.!. 


Favorable Circumstances 


There was one major favorable circumstance, withou 
which the situation would have been considerably worse 
The great French coal fields of the Valenciennes area, 
largely demolished by the retreating Germans in World 
War I, were this time almost untouched. Coal still had to 
be imported from England but not so much as had been 
feared. It is not generally realized that the liberation of a 
great city as well as the operation of a railroad line requires 
coal. Paris, for example, without any space heating, re- 
quires some 7,000 tons of coal per day to keep the subway 
and necessary utilities going on a minimum scale. This coal 
had to be supplied or all sorts of consequences would have 
resulted inimical to our operations. If coal had not come 
from the Valenciennes fields, much more would have had to 
be imported, and other supplies would have had to be fur 
ther cut down. It is not too much to say that the overrun 
ning of the Valenciennes coal fields intact was by Novem 
ber equal to another major port, though there were few 
people who realized that fact. 

Considering “might-have-beens,” I often wondered t 
the time at the blindness of the Germans in wasting their 
V-weapons on London. London is so vast in extent, and the 
preparations for invasion were so decentralized, that no 
physical interruption of the invasion could result. Psycho 
logically, also, it was a complete waste of effort. The Brit 
ish, about to realize their great hopes for an invasion of 
the Continent to make up for Dunquerque, were in no mood 
for defeatism. The cockney women reflected the national 
lack of excitement at Hitler’s new mode of warfare by deny: 
ing the new missiles a name—they were referred to, with 
stolid, contemptuous resentment, as “them.” 

The story might have been different if the V-weapons 
had been concentrated on the major English ports and 
staging areas where the enormously complicated business 
of mounting the greatest amphibious operation in history 
was in process. Movements specialists, considering this pos 
sibility before D-Day, could give no assurance that the ope! 
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not be thrown out of balance and seriously 
he necessarily elaborate planning and the re- 
ty in supply and shipping schedules, and the 
nistrative machinery at that time on the far 


4 that it would have been very difficult to evalu 


any shortages resulting trom bombing losses. 
us possibility was that ‘the \ weapons might 
gs. initial lodgment area, before the break 
ticularly on the beaches and dumps. Use of 
é pons against sensitive points in the logistical 
night have been, militarily, much more effective 
nd and savage attacks on London, as it would 
supply and transport system partially crippled 
nd d-up retarded. 
I of Le Havre proved to be badly damaged, even 
had been expected after what was found at 
ind elsewhere. The Germans, in general, de 
[eutonic stubbornness and thoroughness to de 
demolition of ports, with far-reaching impact 
ur operations. At this juncture, with rehabilitation 


ports slow and difficult, the supply over beaches was 


saintained a few weeks longer than most of the experts 
dered likely. However, early in October a heavy 
utumn storm interrupted operations, and by the end of 
he month beaches were virtually shut down, except the 
tion of the British beach behind the artificial harbor. 
he ¢ ymmunications Zone staff, Ww hich could not meet 
he urgent supply requirements of First and Third Armies, 
later) Ninth Army, found itself in a difficult posi 
Everyone knew that the European Theater had been 
n consistently high War Department priorities as re 
rds procurement and shipping, and the very real difficul 
{ Communications Zone in port and transport opera 

n were not readily appreciated by field commanders and 

mbat staffs. Third Army staff was particularly hard to 

concile, as it had been left with a low supply priority. 
neral Patton’s intolerance of administrative red tape or 
ays had given him, by sheer process of elimination, a 
ah staff that had usually manz aged to avoid curtailing 

is desired operations because of logistical limitations. No 

ne was left in doubt at the time about his annoyance at 
ig held up. 

One further reason for Communications Zone’s difficul- 
ies arose around the end of August when it had failed to 
protest against a plan to increase the planned flow of divi- 

ms from the U.S. Until September, all divisions and 
ther troops had staged in the U.K., and, after a month or 
more of processing, come over to the Continent equipped 
and armed, with vehicles and basic loads, ready for immedi 

assignment. The divisions direct from the U.S. were 
begin to arrive in September, and owing to the failure to 
ake Brest in time, they had to be crowded into the supply 
ports. It takes about a month to stage a division for combat 
atter a trans-Atlantic crossing. As a result of the port con 
gestion, some of the October arrivals had to be diverted to 
the UK. for a later shipment to the Continent, and others 
ere sent to Marseille. 

In gen ay however, many of the supply difficulties 

ed on Communications Zone at the time actually 
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rom German success in denying us the Brittany 
rts mmunications Zone was not responsible in any 





sense for the delay in reducing German resistance. The 
Corps assigned by | hird Army to this task was all even the 
logistical planners felt could be spared to clear up German 
troops lett in the Brittany Peninsula, in view of the wonder- 
ful opportunities at the time for enveloping and crushing 
the Germans to the east. Indeed, it was only as a result ot 
strong pressure by the logistical planners that any troops 
were diverted for this purpose, but the one Corps was con- 
sidered adequate. It was not known, of course, how strongly 
the ports would be held. 

There is an element of poetic justice in the fact that 
Third Army, whose mission it was to clear the Brittany 
ports, later felt so stringently the lack of supply resulting 
partly from the failure to accomplish that mission. It would 
have been a rash man, however, who would have suggested 
this thought to Third Army at the time. 

The situation would have been much brighter if Antwerp 
could have been opened soon after its capture on Septem- 
ber 4. Admittedly, both flanks of the Scheldt were strongly 


held 


only by water. 


accessible 
Also the Scheldt itself was so thickly sown 
with mines that seventeen days of concentrated effort were 
required to sweep it after the approaches fell, and Antwerp 
could not be reached by shipping until 26 November. 
However, it is still difficult to understand w hy its reduc- 
tion took so long. It certainly was recognized in SHAEF 


and Walcheren Island on the north was 


a prime objective, for its use would reduce the average 
nial of lines of communication for two U.S. Armies by 
about 300 miles and of the British and Canadian Armies by 
about 200 miles. It would increase port capacity at our 
disposal by twenty to 25,000 tons per day almost at once. 
Both British and ULS. officers agreed on the necessity of 
obtaining Antwerp without delay and it was listed as a 
prime objective in every SHAE F directive and planning 
staff paper for months. 

I'he operation to reduce the approaches to Antwerp was 
complex. .To clear the island of Walcheren ultimately re- 
quired heavy bombing, a naval bombardment, landing craft 
and commando elements, in addition to two divisions. 
rhree divisions had previously reduced the resistance on 
the southern bank of the Scieldt in a relatively simple 
operation. Resistance on the Scheldt approaches would 
probably have been much less if they had been hit at once. 
Unquestionably, opening of Antwerp was delayed by 21st 
Army Group's preoccupation with the attempt to “bounce” 
across the Rhine for a quick bridgehead; but it seems that, 
even allowing for this operation, resources were available to 
allow simultaneous moves to open the Scheldt. If the Cana- 
dian Army had concentrated on this operation, reinforced 
by American troops if need be, this might have speeded up 
the use of Antwerp, perhaps by a month or more, and 
avoided some of the supply difficulties of the late autumn 
of 1944. However, it was noticeable that in all operations 
21st Army Group assumed much of the detail planning and 
supervision of operations, down to include missions to be 
assigned individual divisions. It may be that they were un- 
able to plan two such complex operations at once. In Ameri- 
can practice much more responsibility for both planning 
and operations is delegated to Army Commanders. 

It is appropriate to note that even taking the supply difh- 
culties of this difficult period into account the U.S. Forces 
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in Europe in 1944-45 were, on the balance, un 
by tar the best supplied, equipped and serviced 
which any country has ever maintained in any | ay, f,,, 
the forces of 21st Army Group were not so we p; wid 
for. British troops gladly ate American food but |! S. tr, 
would only eat British rations with many com] 
artillery support was always greater than the e: 
our Engineer and Medical service were unquesti 
standing by any standards. Twenty-first Army 
example, had to depend on U. S. Engineers , 
bridges across the Rhine. There can be no qu 
our military vehicles were outstanding; particu 
jeep and 2%-ton truck. During the most string 
the U.S. truck companies with fifty-six 2¥%-ton tru p 
actually outperformed in long hauls British truck Mpani 

with 120 3-ton trucks. This superiority was partly due, » 

least, to the vision of U.S. Transportation Con s in th 

theater, which had insisted on obtaining two drivers ps 

truck. War is not an exact science; end the hard Iships 

war are always very great and bear unequally on individu 

even under the most favorable conditions. However. i i 
terms of other campaigns and standards of all countries oy 

troops were on the whole well serviced. 





Coalition Aspects t1 


The four U.S. Armies, the British, Canadian and Frene 
Armies, the U.S. and British Air and Naval Forces, and : 
U.S. Communications Zone, which ultimately compos 
the Allied Expeditionary Force, constituted one of 


largest and certainly the most complex and | formidabh No MO 
equipped forces ever brought under a single commander. fle for fu 
It ultimately included ninety divisions and 11,000 fighter part land, 
and bomber planes. Of coalitions in general, Clausewin {No over< 
said: “Generally the auxiliary force has its own commander. very poi! 


who depends only on his own government, and to whom it ging claims 


prescribes an object such as best suits the shilly-shally meas par it is « 
ures it has in view.” Clausewitz’s bitter comment was | ward tl 
tunately not applicable to the Allied Expeditionary Force. imply say 
but it is certainly true that all plans and decisions had won thi 
obtained with more consideration and diplomacy hen heans. | 


sa guide 
cadem Ic, 


necessary when only one nationality is involved. Mam 
Americans, in fact almost all, complained at times that the 
high command was pro-British. It was curious, however 
that no one ever mentioned the possibility that a British-led 
high command might have been designated or might have 
been more acceptable. It is no secret, in fact, that any such 
change would have caused widespread apprehension. The 
reaction to the later suggestion for a British ground force 
commander is ample evidence of that. History shows that 
any allied organization for a combined effort must of neces 
sity be less efficient and less satisfactory than a single unifies 
national force. And in Europe, the necessity for integrating 
ground force efforts with air operations and naval suppor 
added further complexity. The Allied coalition operations 
in 1917-18 certainly developed an abundance of org: Inia 
tional and administrative difficulties and conflicts of national 
interest. In perspective, the 1942-45 coalition wil! appes" 


budgetary 





as a highly successful force, which without achieving 4” Cory 
thing approximating theoretical perfection, was s'i!! bette’ Coas 
managed on the whole than any comparable force of th 

past. 
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PART ONE. 


} ] 
and the bounding main invoke } 
can t be rivalled by exhaustion 
j j 
| mud, but the probl. mis much mor 


J ] ’ ’ 497 sof ‘ ? 
nere Ziamor, sentiment or ft 


\jo MORE VITAL PROBLEM CONFRONTS THOSE RESPONSI 
for future security than that of determining the exact 

t land, sea and air forces will play in any future war. 
ver-all doctrine has been developed that can satisfy 
ery point of view. Indeed, in an atmosphere of conflict 
laims as to just which service did most to win the recent 

it is difficult to develop a balanced, objective approach 
the problem. The problem can’t be ducked by 

mply saying that modern war is total war and that victory 
von through the combined efforts of all military and civil 
cans. The very simplicity of this assertion makes it useless 
= to formul: iting defense policy. The problem isn’t 
ic, either. As we get further into service integration, 
getary considerations, at least, will force some pragmatic 
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By LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM R. KINTNER 


decision concerning the allocation of the defense dollar 
among the three services. Unfortunately, partisan advocacy 
of particular services had added more heat than light to the 
debate over the future réle of land, sea and air formations. 
As a result, appropriations Cupon which development will 
be based) may be allocated among the services more in 
accordance with popular prejudices and misconceptions 
than a bedrock appraisal of their limitations and capabilities 

The service most likely to suffer from public misunder 
standing is the Army. The close combat mission of the 
Army is more dist isteful and less romantic than the mis 
sions of its sister services. Both the wil | b lue yonder and 
the bounding main conjure up dramatic images in the 
popular mind. There is little poetic appeal in exhaustion, 
rain and mud. Moreover, the air and sea services are essen 
tii lly technics i services in whic h the human ele ‘ment pli 1VS 
a subordinate role to the machine S they serve. He nce, the *y 
appear to be more in keeping with our modern times, while 
the ground soldier appears outmoded and archaic. General 
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Eisenhower speaking before the Senate’s Armed Forces 
Committee on the subject of service unification candidly 
admitted that the ground army would be penalized in the 
event a single Defense Department was established. This 
development in its¢lf is of no importance for, in questions 
of national survival, neither tradition nor sentiment should 
receive consideration in evaluating the future necessity of 
a particular service. On the other hand, if popular fancy 
forces the slow atrophy of a service which may be in 
dispensable to national survival it is important that all the 
possible consequences be laid on the table now. 

I propose to attempt that. But first it is necessary to make 
a general analysis of modern war in order that basic prin 
ciples can be established on which particular concepts can 


rest 


The Objective in Modern War 


Clausewitz long ago stated the basic objective of war, 
namely, the destruction of the enemy's armed forces, con 
quest and occupation (Cor rendering it non productive ) of 
his principal territory, or to overcome his will to fight. These 
principles have been universally accepted in their totality 
although there has been considerable disagreeme nt as to the 
emphasis to be placed on each objective and to their relative 
importance. In general, German military doctrine has con- 
centrated on the objective which the enemy's armed forces 
present. [woe xamples come to mind from World War II. 
aoe in the Battle of France, Hitler had a chance after the 
break-through at Sedan to strike for Paris, and by capturing 
the symbolic and industrial heart of France gain victory 
through killing the French will to fight. But Hitler did not 
follow this course. Instead he shot his Panzer columns to 
the sea with the mission of destroying the French and Brit- 
ish armies. This nai ey brought Germany victory and 
confirmed Hitler in his conviction that Clausewitz’ first 
principle was the invari: om road to victory. Fortunately for 
us, German strategy in Russia was chained to the same 
concept of the objective e. 

Six weeks after the Nazi onslaught into Russia the Ger- 
mans were presented with the gift of a wide open road to 
Moscow. Hitler had within his grasp a chance to seize the 
Soviet capital and give the USSR a mortal blow. He de- 
liberately ignored this prize in order to smash the Russian 
forces in the Ukraine. After a summer of undecisive strug- 
gle, Hitler changed his strategic objective and made an 
all out effort to conquer Moscow. But it was too late. Hit 
ler's lack of strategic flexibility had lost him victory. 

In our own air war against Germany we attempted to 
gain victory through eliminating the German will to fight 
by rendering German territory non-productive. This initial 
strategy was continued even after the ground battle against 
Germany began. Final victory against Germany was the 
product of many factors, but there is significance in the fact 
that the Germans stopped fighting only when the greater 
part of their country had been overrun by the Allied ground 
armies. 

In the Pacific, the dominant strategy appears to have been 
directed against the Japanese will to fight through economic 
strangulation. The initial development of this strategy con- 
sisted essentially of a naval blockade of Japan proper, in 
creasingly supported by an aerial blockade. During the last 
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stage of this war, aerial warfare in the class; 


Douhet became dominant. Air terror against th , 


lation, accentuated psychologically by the int: 7 
the atomic bomb, ended Japanese resistance. 
What conclusions can we draw from this em 


ence? First, that subjection of the enemy's wil 
mate objective of all warfare. Further, no mil 
by themselves go directly to the enemy's will. Buy all , 
tary means, whether land, sea or air, can unde: 


nus 
cumstances, produce conditions which may indirc«:\, 7 
nate the enemy's will to resist. However, there are othe 
non-military means, which may sometimes acco; iplish 
much as or more than pure milité iry power. Hence, the sels 
tion of proper means depends upon the oyer-al! circy 


stances of a particular struggle. 
The Circumstance of Conflict 


The strategy to be used in a yer conflict depend 
upon the individual nature and relative location of 
opponents and the causes which gave birth to the conflic 
Wars have been fought over all manner of issues in ¢hy 
past. Wars have been fought because of religion, conflic 
of prestige, desire for conquest and the desire for gair 
Nineteenth Century Imperialism led to a series of wy: 
fought over fundamentally economic issues. This perio . 
ended in the First World War. The long range view 
the Second World War will probably classify it as an ideo 
logical war. Present international differences are similarly 
ideological in nature. If another war comes in this gener 
tion it will almost surely be the clash of opposing ideolosie: 

The increasing industrialization of modern life and the 
emergence of super powers has created the existing frame 
work of war. Significantly, future total war can only be 
waged by large continental powers. It is true that lesser 
states may and possibly will participate in future war, bu: 
the modern circumstances of conflict deprive them of the 
independent use:of war as an instrument. of national polic 
Actually, these conditions became apparent during the las 
war. A cold-blooded analysis of the Japanese position, for 
example, should have demonstrated to Japan that she hi 
no business in waging war against the massive continent: 
strength of the United States. 

The fact that the resort to war is now a privilege reserved 
to continental powers, plus the ideological nature of any 
foreseeable conflict, provide the mould into which futur 
war will be cast. The over-all object of an ideological con 
flict is conversion of the opponents, or failing that, the crea 
tion of political arrangements which will suppress the 
offensive ideology. 


Victory Through Persuasion 


The art of influencing a nation to surrender without 
fighting is a development of our modern knowledge 0! 
psychology and propaganda. The value of propaganda he 
increased because purely military methods have become » 
violent that even the most calloused aggressor hesitates ! 
use them if other methods can advance his aims. Hit 


was a master of non-violent means of persuasion in the early 
successful phase of his career. The bloodless German on 
quest of Czechoslovakia stands as the greatest st’ _ 

reauce 


victory of this evil genius. If the art of strategy is | 
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ts smallest possible proportions, while at the 
vaining political objectives, over-all strategic 
_ conceived from now on in a matrix of com- 
y and non-military thinking. 
est form, non-military wartare is a type 
grees. and economic pressures, diplo- 
1, backed by physic: il force in being, are in- 
emy leade rship in such a way as to gain con- 
h the employing nation’s politic: 1 objectives. 
1uSsC hning places these words in the mouth of a 
; book, The Voice of Destruction: 


ionary Propaganda will break down the enemy 
cally before the armies begin to function at all. 
hieve the moral breakdown of the enemy before 
s started . . . that is the problem that interests me 
ssons of revolution these are the secrets of the new 


; rccrmany had no patent on this form of warfare. 
bs origins can be found in writings of Marx, Engels and 
nin \nd General John R. Deane, writing about present 


“The 


vary W ith circumstances. 


sian objectives observed that, tactics to be em- 


loved will If the end can be 
ed without resort to force, so much the better; if not, 
ce will be used when it is safe to do so.” 

Needl ss to say, non-military means depend upon the 
ssession of powerful armed forces. An aggressor cannot 
n.a white victory without, at least, the threat of force. 
Nevertheless, irreconcilable political struggle between 
bowers of approximately equal strength will never be de 
_ by non-military means alone. When conflict arises 
detween such powers, Strategy must envisage the coordi- 
bated employment of all possible violent and non-violent 

modes of pe rsuasion. 
re military man then, must ask, which violent means 
» be employed and in what proportion? No existing 
7 adel of the crystal ball will answer this question with 
ny degree of exactitude. Yet a reasonable examination 
bf past and recent military history, and the influence of 
eapons on battle will certainly give us clues on which 
ful assumptions can be made. 


Push-Button War 


\ir power must be considered from two points of view, 
sit exists now, and as it may exist. The military planner 
st keep his eye on the long-range future. But just as a 
seul motorist driving at night looks forward to the limits 
his headlights, the military planner plans ahead only as 
ras weapons on the drawing boards permit. 
(here has been a great deal of loose speculation about 
impe aang push- ‘button war. But informed soldiers 
bere with the current saying that the push button is the 
nly part of push-button war that has arrived. The push- 
utton concept of war has an easy appeal to groups who 
iVS — preparedne SS in time of peace. Ac- 
ng to this vision of war, battle would consist of a strug- 
between opposing scientists firing salvos of interconti- 
led missiles at hostile industrial centers until one 


ide or the other collapses from exhaustion. If atomic bombs 
re pla in the missile warheads, it is anticipated that 
me Or other belligerent country would be forced to 
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capitulate within a few hours of the outbreak of the strug 
gle. That's the picture the hopeful visionaries paint. 
But what are the 


intercontinental missiles lies a considerable distance in the 


facts? The proven development ot 
future. Control of such weapons would be accomplished by 
either straight line radio transmission, or by pre-set aim at 
a particular spot on the earth’s surface. The curvature of 
the earth may restrict the range of radio controlled missiles 
More important, radar countermeasures may prevent posi 
tive control. At the same time it is very unlikely that mis 
siles with a pre-set trajectory will ever approach the range 
Che 
long-range cannon have a range probable error of around 
cent. If 
this degree of 


accuracy of projectile fred from a cannon. best 


one per pre-set intercontinental missiles attain 


accuracy, in itself a difhcult development, 


they can count on hitting, at best, within thirty or forty 


miles of a target an ocean away. 
that can be built 
into guided missiles presents intricate problems which are 


indepe ‘ndent of the mz iny technical difficulties faced by the 


The degree of control and accuracy 


designers of such we apons in providing he: it resistant 
metals, sufficiently potent fuels, and so on. It seems un 
likely that accurate missiles capable of extreme ranges, will 
become proven military weapons in time to effect current 
military planning for the next decade. This statement 
does not bar the use of guided missiles for many important 
purposes at shorter ranges. The German success with V1 
and V2 kills any complacency on this score. It is con 
ceivable that within ranges of several hundred miles, pilot 
less missiles will perform: a significant military role whether 
launched from the ground or from the air. At shorter 
ranges, they are likely to become a defensive weapon ol 
prime importance which may severely limit the offense 


effectiveness of conventional type aircraft. 
Conventional Air Power (Piloted Aircraft) 


Modern air power has changed the conduct of war in 
several important ways. 


By means of bombardment aviation it has greatly 
increased the range at which explosive material can be 
delivered to the enemy. The bomber striking force extends 
the artillery function ‘of the past to almost unrecognizable 
limits. It is this use of aviation which has been so per 
suasively advanced in such books as Victory Through Air 
Power. 

Another military application of aviation is recon 
naissance. aviation has 
tional warfare in two ways: It permits opposing command 


It make S the 


Reconnaissance affected conven 
ers to see battle with an over all perspective. 
milit: iry axiom of surprise harder to attain. 


Ait 


alr transport 


3.) Finally, aviation can be used as transportation. 
transport has also r: idically affected war. First, 
has added flexibility to every phase of military operations, 

and secondly (and more signific: intly has created the 
possibility of vertical envelopment, 
the 


established strategical areas and positions. 


and by so doing has 


made fundamental changes in importance of long 


Terrain barriers on land can often be by passed by air 
power. Likewise, the 
causes sea forces to operate in narrow waters with circum 


constant threat of air opposition 
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spection, if at all. Only one type of aviation, bombardment 
aviation, represents air power in its purest form. Even 
bombardment aviation may be employed in conjunction 
with ground “ag naval forces in which réle it may be called 
the tactical air force or fleet air arm. Reconnaissance and 
transport aviation, on the other hand, are most commonly 


employed in conjunction with other forces. 
Can Air Power Win Alone? 


Ihe tremendous achievements of air power during the 
last war have convinced many persons that air power is the 
decisive military Not only is it considered to be the 
key to vic tory, but extreme advocates of air power claim that 
victory can be won by air power alone, without the aid or 
cooperation of ground and naval forces. 


arm. 


Another group of 
air power edvecetes, more conservative or perhaps more 
diplomatic, claim that no successful land or sea campaign 
can be won unless the over-all air battle is first won. 

[hese serious claims cannot be lightly brushed aside. 
They have been accepted on their face value by many men 
responsible for determining national policy. 
hold up under analysis? 


How do they 


\ir power was used strategically three times during the 
recent war, once by Germany and twice by the Allies. The 
Battle of Britain developed from Germany's attempt to 
bring Britain to her knees by bombardment. Ge rmany lost 
this battle because of the technical superiority of British 
planes. [here is a good case for maintaining that E ngland 
could have been defeated if Germany had possessed a 
properly designed strategic air force in the summer of 1940. 
But Germany lacked such a force, and Germany’s air attack 
failed. It might be said that if Germany had possessed suf- 
ficient naval forces to land even one armored division in 
England she could have conquered the British Isles. Look- 
ing ahead, there is no guarantee that an attacking air force 
will, in the future, possess technical superiority over the 
objective’s defense. Yet, without such superiority there 
will be no possibility of victory through air power alone. 
The important fact is that this and every war is fought in 
its own unique circumstances 
May 1942 until February 1945 the RAF and 
USAAF waged strategic air warfare against Germany. May 
1942 was the date of the first RAF 1000-plane bomber raid 
against Cologne. February 1945 marked the first entrance 
of significant ground forces into Germany proper. Thus, 
for almost three years, the Allies attempted to gain victory 
over Germany by air power. No nation in history ever took 
such a pounding from the air as Germany. Germany was 
sorely tried, hundreds of thousands of her civilians were 
killed and many of her industries were battered. Yet Ger- 
Her will 
to resist had not been destroyed by air power. Many ex- 
planations have been offered as to why Allied air power, 
with technical superiority over the German target, failed 
to achieve the promised victory. Yet these explanations over- 
look one significant fact: Germany's total military effort was 
likewise diverted to the creation of a sizable submarine fleet 
and the second largest army in the world. Had Germany 
concentrated this total effort into her air force, would not 
the Allied air effort have fallen much shorter of success than 
it did? But Germany could not do this, because, without her 
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From 


many fought back until her territory was overrun. 


land army Germany would have been overru by Ru 
long before any strategic bombing campaign co \\d pr oh . 
results. ; 
Strategic airpower was similarly employed a; jing lead 
during the last six months of the Pacific War Japan = 
sented the perfect aerial target. Japan had no »ir defer, 
either active or passive, worthy of the name. N. verthel. 
strategic air power was not given a fair test in ipan for 
was employed against Japan after that nation had been » 


hausted by American submarine operations agains | 
shipping. ty to the testimony of Vice Admiral P, 
Weneker, German Naval Attaché to Japan during 4 
war, Japan 's defeat can be laid, in descending order, to thes 
three factors: 


(1) “First, and by far the worst, were the attacks of iy 
highly efhcient American submarines on merchant 
ping. 

“The second factor was the destruction of the |, 
nese navy. 

(3) “The third, which no doubt had some effect op ¢; 
close of the war, was the air bombing attack on this cow 
trv. 


Yet, in retrospect, it seems logical that Japan could hay 
been reduced by air power alone, provided we had possessed 
at the outbreak of the war suitable bases, impervious t 
Japanese counterattacks, from which strategic bombes 
could be flown against Japan. 

What conclusions can we draw from this recent histor’ 
Under certain conditions, air power, and air power alon 
might be successful against insular nations like England 
and Japan. The conditions of success would demand tha 
the attacking power possess an air force superior in mas 
and design to that of the defenders, and that air delens 
measures she inadequate to their purpose. By the same token 
such insular nations could have been defeated by superior 

naval power under corresponding conditions of offensive 
superiority before the modern advent of air power. The 
case for air power against a truly self-sufficient continent 
power is not so convincing and warrants more investigation 


Intercontinental Air War 


In order for air power alone to gain the decision agains 
a continental power it must, by itself, create such impos: 
ble internal conditions that the enemy will concede defeat 
irrespective of the condition of his surface forces. Once 
this decision is won, ground forces might be employed for 
occupation duties but they would make no contribution 
whatsoever to victory. 

Air creates intolerable conditions by striking direct 
against the resources of the enemy. Air power, howeve! 
is a two-edged weapon. One's own nation must be pr 
tected against the enemy's air power before a complet 
uninhibited offensive is undertaken against the enem 
Modern war is total war in the sense that the morale of th 
entire population, not just of the armed forces, must ® 
continuously maintained. In all-out air war, in which atom! 
bombs are used, both sides may suffer catastrophi« bows 


Many air strategists have advanced the concept 0! retalia 
tory counterair offensive as the only answer to mas be mi 
of our own cities. The capability of retaliation is undout 
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But is it not reasonable to assume that the 
re being bombed will be more concerned with 
enemy $ effort against their own lives, than 
{ its own bombers against the enemy? In this 
the German buzz bend blitz of London is 
ig. It is a matter of record that this blitz was 
pa ed until the Allied ground troops overran the Pas 
Ce unching sites. If these ground forces had not 
his menace when they did, rising public clamor 
| of London might have forced diversion of the 
ee § vic Bombing Forces from their targets in Ger 
| fruitless aerial attempt to eradicate the buzz 
heir source. One point needs emphasis. Public 
. a democracy, might not permit air war to be 
S logical conclusion with the implied total de 
sion of the chief cities of both opponents. This psy- 
factor alone may prevent complete adoption of 
e pure doctrine of air power. 
Pissing over this objection to the pure theory of air 
wer, how does air power achieve its aims? In order for 
ilone to be decisive, without resorting to carpet 
mbardment of wage entire enemy nation—a physically im 
must be able to eliminate the 
Such targets must first be logically 
bermined, by intellige ‘nce and deduction, and then hit in a 


1] 
SIDE task, 


- power 
bemy s decisive té irgets. 

bcisive manner. Unless the decisive targets are selected 
d hit, the application of air power against an enemy state 
Actually, 
ts against Germany were a waste of men and material 
The 
ry task of choosing decisive targets in the territory of a 
bntinental power is formidable. It is made more difficult 
hen the continental power places innumerable obstacles 
the path of intelligence, and devotes considerable effort 


ill serve no strategic purpose. much of our air 


cause it was not applied against decisive targets. 


pward shifting the location of decisive targets within its 


Tritory 
Even in the face of these serious obstacles 
ight be decisive, provided that the offensive capabilities 
ir power maintain a wide margin of supe riority over the 
ppabilities of air defense.’ Historically, in the develop: 
nt of any weapon offense and defense have rotated in 
wendancy. Are we to assume that air power will be im- 
une to this cycle? Not only is this assumption unwar- 
|, but more important, there are indications that air 

tense may, in the near future gain ascendancy. 

\ir defense is both active and passive. Both elements 
ir defenses have immense possibilities of development. 
The first agencv of active defense is in an adequate warn- 


y service. The advent of radar renders a surprise air at- 


air power 


ick against an adequately prepared power impossible. The 


theories of air power must be revised to agree with 
olern warning capabilities as they continue to develop. 

tronic devices, by aiding defensive target selection and 
irecting interception, are likely to aid the defender more 

the if tacker. 
Th xt active element of active air defense is the 
ghter plane. Fighter planes, sped into action by radar, 
ll enjoy the advantage of speed over the attacker. No mat 
r what node of propulsion is used, it is an aerodynamic 
xiom that speed must always be sacrificed to range. The 
Hacker will always operate at greater ranges. Moreover, 
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active fighter planes, armed with air-to-air homing missiles, 
firing these torpedoes of the air, will make life for attacking 
bombers exceedingly unhealthy. 

Finally, attention must be paid to the thitd active ele 
ment of air defense, antiaircraft. Within the target zone 
itself defensive fighters will be reinforced or supplemented 
by antiaircraft. lt is impossible to gain an objective appre 
antiaircraft from the 
results of the recent war bec: suse the Allied Forces enjoy ed 


ciation of the future effectiveness of 


such overwhelming technical superiority in both planes 
and antiaircraft. The Germans, with respect to antiaircraft, 
Allies. Japanese antiaircraft 
was actually not much beyond World War I vintage. The 
German had a second rate kind of radar, they used me 
chanical in place of electrical directors, they used mechani 
cal rather than proximity fuzes. 


were sever al ye irs behind the 


There is a good case for 
claiming that German possession, in quantity, of our heavy 
antiaircraft equipment would have made the Allied bomb 
ing of Germany prohibitively costly in terms ol losses I ven 
with second-rate equipment, German antiaircraft collected 
a heavy toll, as any 8th Air Force pilot will admit. 

Our own antiaircraft had few chances to prove its capa 
Yet, \ir Force attacked Allied 
positions heavily defended by antiaircraft, the German ait 


At Anzio, igus 


Ge rman a 


bilities. when the German 


force was defe: ited. 
but (€ 


Germans enjoved local 
alr superiority, r powel could not disloc: ite 
Allied flak held its own in 
the antiaircraft battle against the Luftwaffe. Likewise, Al 
lied antiaircraft proved its battle maturity in the famous 
New Year's Day raid of 1945. Of an estimated German 700 
planes, attacking over a W ide area, around 450 were shot 
150 by Allied fighters and 300 by Allied antiaircraft 

In the Pacific Area, the poor performance of Japanese 
antiaircraft gunners has tended to obscure the remarkable 
achievement of our own. 


the Allied ground forces because 


dow n, 


which 
Japanese planes attacked American battleships in force 
without success and with heavy losses have import int sig 


The several instances in 


at Okinawa in which . 
f Japanese planes were shot down by 

fleet and shore antiaircraft and aviation, points out the fact 

that by the end of the recent war air attacks delivered 

against well defended positions were unproductive. 


nificance. The ye gee air battle 


many hundreds ¢ 


This fact, considered in conjunction with the develop 
ment of guided missiles, has several possible interpretations. 
One interpretation, and one with which many candid air 
men will agree, is that present and projected heavy bomb 
ers, in their present trend of dev elopment, may be approac h 
If this is true, existing air power may not 
be able to destroy a well defended position. At the 


ing obsolescence. 
Same 
decisive targets which must be eliminated will always 
be well defended targets. 


time, 
If these observations have any 
validity the possibility of air power alone (as it is conceived 


today gaining a decis sion may become quite remote 


Effect of the Atomic Bomb 


\ few atomic bombs can do the work of thousands of con 
ventional bombs, plus having toxic poisons capable of in 
this 
concentrated destructive power, some persons have assumed 


capacitating untold numbers of victims. Because of 


that the bomb can be delivered over 


Nothing could be 


any target by one OI! 


The 
19 


two airplanes. distorted 


more 








atom bomb attacks against Hiroshima and Nagasaki were 
made against an enemy incapable of air defense, and at a 
time when American planes could roam the Japanese 
skies at will. 

But in the future, a single plane, making a regular bomb 
run (and even atom bombs have to be properly planted 
with respect to their target to be effective), would have little 

chance against a heavily defended target. The record shows 
that good air defenses have been licked in the past by satura- 
tion. Saturation may work in the future. 

\ccordingly, it is possible that hundreds of planes or even 
thousands might be sent against a well defended target in 
the hope of getting some through. Yet, be effective, 
All would have to 
And until the cost of the bomb is 
released and production possibilities of this bomb explored, 
a raid of such proportions might be impracticable. Even if 
economically feasible 


none of these planes could be decoys. 
carry the atomic bomb. 


in terms of damage done, and the 
bomb can be made available in quantities, air crew resist- 
ance to their own mass slaughter might prevent the execu- 
tion of such raids. 

hus far, an attempt has been made to show that until 
a reality, active air 
likely to restrict the decisive character- 
istics of offensive air power. 


long-range guided missiles become 
defense means are 


Passive Defense 


It should be obvious that no future aggressor will attempt 
war until he has thoroughly digested the lessons of the 
recent conflict and taken all possible steps to avoid the mis- 
takes responsible for the German and Japanese defeat. He 
will rearrange his economy to spread his industrial eggs 
among many baskets. He will place his really vital industry 
underground. Once he makes his essential economic plant, 
along with the necessary labor force, relatively immune to 
air attack, he will be in a position to wage war. True, 
superhuman effort and dictatorial methods may be neces- 
sary to develop adequate passive defense, but totalitarian 
states are not likely to find these difficulties insurmountable. 
In the event such measures are successful, the effectiveness 
of air power against such targets might prove to be as illusory 
as the many useless air strikes delivered against the concrete 
German submarine pens. 

From consideration of all these factors, legitimate military 
doubts arise as to the future ability of air power alone to 
vain a decision in war. 


Air Power and National Policy 


Such a thoughtful consideration of the future use of air 
power leads to the examination of the relation between mili- 
tary policy and national policy. Air power advocates main- 
tain that air war is the cheapest and most efficient form of 
warfare. Yet between evenly matched continental adver- 
saries it may become just the opposite. As Douhet observed, 

“To conquer an enemy nation, it is essential to inflict upon 
him a terrific sum total of damage.” This is the type of war 
that was waged against Germany. At the same time, if the 
aim of ideological conflict is to convert the enemy to one’s 
own way of thinking, it is hard to imagine a less salesman- 
like approach than the destruction of his cities and with 
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them the accumulated capital and cultural acc, 
centuries. 
Nevertheless, this is the very doctrine that 


dy x 
by advocates of decision through Air Power. as 0 
recent expression by Major General Elwood P. Oye 
“If the Ground campaign can be delayed or pre. nite 


strategic effort will have additional time to 
morale, industrial and physical facilities esse 
hostile power. 

Exclusive devotion to such a theory may h ith 
the seeds of a pyrrhic victory. This point was develo, 
by Liddel Hart: “Self interest as well as hum 
demand that warring nations should endeavor to vain the. 
goal of the moral subjugation of the enemy wit! the |e, 
possible permanent injury to life and industry. To inj, 
widespread death and destruction is to damag: ne’s own 
future prosperity, and, by sowing the seeds of revenge. 
jeopardize one’s future security. 


The Navy 


It should be apparent to any military scholar that in ; 
war between continental powers sea forces cannot play j 
positive, decisive role. Betore the advent of air power, s 
power could defeat island kingdoms like Britain or Japan 
But in the light of modern conditions, sea power by and ¢ 
itself is a subsidiary arm. Sea power cannot strike direct) 
against the heart of a hostile continental power. Primari\ 
a Navy now exists to defend a nation’s sea communication; 
Stated as a mission, in the unification plan, the navy is re 
sponsible for the control of vital sea areas, the protection of 
vital sea lanes, the suppression of enemy commerce, and the 
support of amphibious landing operations. 

Sea forces are capable of offensive action against the pe 
riphery of the hostile land mass. Formerly this action wa 
limited to the range of batteries on capital ships. Daag 
the recent war, the range of sea power was extended by ca 
riers but this particular marriage of sea and air power is 
likely to be transitional. Exploitation of the submarine, 
however, promises greater future returns to our sea power 
investment than any other field. It is likely that relative) 
short range guided missiles will become practical long be 
fore those designed for extreme ranges. Launching of such 
missiles from submarines will greatly enhance the offensive 
capabilities of the sea arm. 

Nevertheless, the primary and vital réle which sea power 
will continue to play is that of a mobile fortified base. Un 
til air power can win intercontinental wars alone, or ade 
quately support a combined air-ground attack exclusive! 
with air lift, sea power will be necessary. Sea power w! 
remain, for a long time to come, the easiest, most practic 
way of extending the total national power to positions from 
which decisive air and/or air-ground actions can be 
launched. 

On the other hand, the increasing development in bet! 
range and lift capabilities of air transport may make it pos 
sible, at some future date, to advance against the heart of « 
continental power by air staging. In this event, the miss 

submarine would become the very embodiment of 1: val 


power. 
(To be concluded next month ) 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION 


and 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


We must look to our colleges and universities for the moral and in 


tellectual forces that will come to the defense of our way of life 


and reassert the cherished heritage of free men seeking the truth. 


By FREDERICK OSBORN 


DURING THE WAR THE ARMY CARRIED ON A VAST PRO 
f education and information to troops. The educa- 
program included to a greater than usual degree 

n in current events, and the informational program 
1s partic ularly designed to tell our men what was going on 
in the world and in the war. Both programs sought to teach 
soldier why we were fighting. We believed that we 
ere fighting not only because we had to, but for some very 
vital ideals, and we tried to tell the soldier what those ideals 
vere. It is easy to call this propaganda. But if it was, we 
re not ashamed of it. 
Our services taught the value and integrity of the indi 
vidual human being, as we have learned it in four thousand 
years of striving for the Christian ideal. It taught the 


political ideal of control of government by the mass of the 


*This is a slightly edited version of an address given at the Founder's 
Day Dinner of Washington and Jefferson College, November 1, 1947. It 
ppears here through the courtesy of General Osborn and Edward Davison, 
Dean of the College. 
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people, tow urd which we have -been struggling tor the past 
thousand years. lt taught the that freedom ol 
thought and independence of judgment which is possibk 
only to those 


value ol 


whose minds are free of 


superstition and 
dogma, and which is perhaps the most treasured aspifation 
of Western European civilization. Not to have taught these 
things would have been a denial of our heritage. So long 
as our propaganda was within these limits we had _ the 
backing of informed opinion, of Congress and of the Army 

We knew that this teaching was necessary. 
war it was evident that the 


, | arly in the 
soldier took these things s 
much for granted that he was quite unaware that the pos 
session of these treasured beliefs of a free society is limited 
to a very small proportion of the world, and that if these 
beliefs were to be maintained they would have to be fought 
for. 

There is evidence that the teaching of this simple creed 
to fourteen million Americans in arms all over the world 
had some effect on their thinking and brought them back 
more mature and better citizens than they would otherwise 
have been. | left the Army convinced that more of just 
such teaching should be required of our educational insti 
tutions. I am still of the same opinion. The great truths 
of human life do not spring newborn to each new genera 
tion. They derive from long experience. 
gathered wisdom of the race. 
conflict and danger. If the which we are now 
living do not bring a fuller understanding of the great tradi 
tions of the Western European peoples and an almost 


They are the 
They are renewed in time of 
times 


Messianic desire to afirm them, we are 
heritage. Least of 
deny this challenge. 


not worthy of that 


all Can our;r colleges and universities 


A Greater Obligation 


Now, two years later, it becomes clear that ou colleges 
and universities have a further and greater obligation. They 
must prepare their students to take part in that great de- 


bate now going on all over the world; the debate being 


forced on the peoples of the Western I uropean Cis ilization 
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new teudalism of the Soviet Union; a debate be- 
tween two very different ideals; a debate whose outcome 
will decide the kind of world our children will live in 
tor generations to come. 

\ realization of the quality of that debate, and of the 
methods of the Soviet followers of Marx, has been forced 
on me slowly by my experience of the past eight months 
on the Atomic Energy Commission of the United Nations. 

We started out our work with a fine resolve to hammer 
out our differences, to meet each situation with an objective 
study of the facts, to reach those compromises which to us 
‘imple Americans appear the essence of a final and useful 
ivreement think a good many of the other delegates, 
even among those who had previous experience, still held 
such hopes last March 1947). But we could not hold them 
long. From month to month it became clearer that the 
Soviet del gates were acting under the most strict and 
limited instructions from the Kremlin. 
whatever of independent negotiation. 


by the 


They had no power 
Indeed, all of us 
and more doubtful that they were even able 
to send back to Moscow a factual account of the negotia- 
tions which were taking place among the rest of us, of the 
new ideas introduced by one or another of the delegates, 


became more 


nd the compromises and the logic of the final agreements. 
lhe delegates were, on the whole, an unusually able group 
of men, and much of the debate was of a high character. 
The French particularly excelled in a logical presentation 
of the elements entering into a treaty for the effective con- 
trol of atomic energy. Yet when the French spoke we were 
forced to recognize that the Soviet delegates did not listen 
to them. They were intent apparently on making the de 
bate between the United States and the Soviet Union, and 
their part in the debate consisted largely of arguments on 
procedure, of questions of good faith, or of hidden intent. 
When they discussed the actual work being done, their 
part in the discussion took the form of dogmatic assertions. 
We found that the examination of objective facts did not 
seem a part of the scheme of things envisaged in Soviet 
training. They appeared to have one criterion only, the 
infallibility of the Kremlin. Hence, no compromise, no 
discussion is possible. Such a criterion, I need hardly say, 
is unaccept: ible to the Western European mind. We feel 
perplexed in the face of such logic. It is as though we of 
the modern world found ourselves back 1,000 years arguing 
with the church about the Albigenses. Nothing which 
either side could say would be convincing. 

I believe that the debate in which I am a participant in 
the Atomic Energy Commission of the United Nations is a 
small but accurate picture of the debate which is going on 
all over the world; the debate between men whose minds 
are relatively free, trying to base their argument on objective 
facts, and men whose minds are so trained in dogma that 
they can accept wholeheartedly the most false premises and 
argue logically only on the superstructure. 


Two Worlds of the Mind 


It is a debate between two different types of thinking. 
Using each his own method, one side believes that the 
world can be brought into a consistent authoritarian system 
unchanging in its nature; that this end is so desirable that 
any means is justified in attaining it. The other side believes 
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that change is of the very essence of advance, jt \, 
struggling toward new forms of society, mea 
gain by objective data gauged on human bene! 
since no man is wise enough to see clearly the 
never justify our acts if they depart from the mo: | |ay 
down through ages of experience. 

Some people think that it is a debate between 


0 dif 
ent ideologies. 


There is no doubt that the Unite | Sta; 
defending a very real ideology, that of the gre Raa! 
European tradition, which asserts the value and : egrity of 
the individual, which aspires to political independence 3p; 
the control of government by the mass of the people, whe 
finest flower is the aspiration to use objective truth agair 
all of the dogmas and superstitions w hich have ca: ried o Over 
from earlier “days. But the Soviets are not able jo dehy 
their ideology with Western Europeans, because Soy; 
Communism is not able to separate the welfare of the mass 
from the welfare of the police state controlled by a seit 
perpetuating dictatorship. A system which proposes th; 
the welfare of the mass of men can only be maintaine’ 
by such means, cannot be successfully argued on an inte 
lectual level. In fact, the Communists do not attempt i 

The Soviet appeal promises the economic well being 
the poor and common man, not by his taking on any ne 
responsibilities, but by the simple overthrow of the wicke 
who oppress him, and the substitution of a kindly, all-wis 
state. This is a powerful, primitive, and simple appeal. | 
provides for necessary scapegoats. It avoids questions o| 
technological inadequacies, lack of education, over-popul 
tion, lack of modern culture. It takes little account of th 
facts. It confuses the issues, changes its tactics from day | 
day and from group to group. This is the appeal, thes 
are the methods of previous police state dictatorships. The: 
thrive on poverty, distress, and insecurity. 

The Western European, the American, appeal is also to 
the well being of the common man, but to his ultimat 
well being through his own accession of responsibility, his 
own confidence and belief in himself and in his powers. It: 
immediate promise is less, it provides no scapegoat. It x 
quires a higher quality spiritually and intellectually. It i 
most acceptable to the free man who is neither too hungry 
nor too much afraid of the future. 


Two Worlds of Methods 


As the two appeals are different, so the two methods mus 
be different. The Soviet method, because it is a straight 
appeal to the emotions, because clear thinking would defeat 
it, must be applied to the emotions to confuse, arouse pas 
sions, prejudice and hate. The Western European method 
can only be that of reason, reiteration of the objective 
facts, clear and honest presentation. 

Put in its simplest terms, our method is to search for the 
truth. It is therefore the business of the college or unive! 
sity, which is concerned with the truth. Our country has 
many great colleges and universities. Yet we have mace 
hardly a beginning of our use of truth in human affairs 
We have gotten so far as to learn that no truths are absolute 
and final. Even scientific truths change their form under 
new knowledge. We have learned that truth with respect 
to human or social relations is in effect a working hypothesis 


and we use these hypotheses as guides to action. We know 
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ng hypothesis is to be accepted in proportion 
e of objective facts is in its favor, and rejected 
e of objective facts is against it. But too many 
10 such careful analysis of whether or not be 
ified by the facts. 

iet Union. 
war the United States has granted independ- 
Philippines, w hile the Soviet Union has in- 
o herself new territories and vast numbers of 
ice the war the United States has rapidly de- 
Army and Air Force to about ten per cent 
rtime strength, while the Soviet Union retained 
y thirty per cent of her wartime strength. The 
| States has proposed to give up its atomic weapons, 
ubiect to the going into effect of international control, and 
1» Soviet Union has categorically refused to accept such 
pe Sov Since the war the United States has fed her friends, 
luding the Soviet Union through UNRRBA, and has fed 
-enemies, and at the risk of further inflation to herself is 
to help reconstruct the economy of E urope. Yet the 


Witness the current debate 


Us nion accuses us of impe rialism, capitalist expan- 
seeking a third war, see king to dominate Europe, w hile 
that she desires only peace and democracy. 


Dupes of Soviet Propaganda 


lt is not strange that the Soviet Union takes this posi 
tion, accusing us of all these crimes of which she herself is 
guilty. The strange thing is that there is apparently as 
w a proportion of people in our institutions of higher 
ming who are taken in by such propaganda as among 

9 ™ ot substantially less education. If this is true, and 
re is a good deal of ovktenie fer it, it is an extraordinary 


ges a universities in the “ie sever al deer we should en 

ned us that they would not be prepared for the kind of 
critical —_ which we now must make and in which, 

e fail, we faced destruction. 

I seems to me that for a long time now there has been a 
ystem of dual morality in our universities. The teachers 
of the so-called exact sciences expound the truth in their 

yn sciences. Any dogmatic statement which is not sup 
ported by objective evidence brings down on them the 

iticism of their fellows. The scientist who departs from 

bjective data loses caste. He is no longer a “good scientist.” 
This is no denial of the value of imagination in science. The 
brilliant hypothesis gets its hearing and a thousand scien- 
tists immediately set to work to find the facts on which the 
new hypothesis will stand or fall. In their own field, o 
their own subjects, the physical or “exact” scientists main 
ain a high moral position. 
w is only when they go away from home, departing from 
eir own field of work and the critical friendship of their 
peers, that their morals have other than high standards. 
When the scientist of the “exact” sciences sets forth his 
views on the causes of war and the means of peace, he is 
travelling far from home and his morals are apt to suffer 

If the virtuous truth to whom he is wedded in 

his cloistered laboratory should see him on these excursions, 
should note the wantonness with which he deals with the 
facts, how sternly would she rebuke him on his return. 
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But our physical scientist would have a good excuse. 
Had not many of his fellows in the social sciences broken 
their vows ol honesty right here on the campus? Had not 
they used the name of social science to lend added virtue 
to many of those arts and humanities which give expres 
sion to the spirit of man, but which, for the present, at least, 
wholly lack that background of objective factual data with 
out which science is a very empty word? 

Have they not too often in recent years presented to the 
public as a scientific finding some hastily drawn imagina 
tive hypothesis, carelessly prostituting their mistress science 
for some brief notoriety? 


Responsibilities of Our Colleges 


Very slowly in some of the social sciences we have been 
building up that critical quality long since accepted a 
fundamental in the physical and biologic: il sciences. Par. 
ticularly in the field of psychology, but also in anthropology 
and soc iology, tre ined men are gathering quantiti itive ob 
jective data, an: ilyzing this data and using it to check their 
various hypotheses. It is be ‘ginning to be “possible for them 
to draw a clear line between statements supported by true 
evidence and statements which are insufliciently supported. 
[here is developing, especially among the younger men, a 
spirit of scientific criticism which demands that no scientist 
put out any statement unless it is supported by well mar 
shalled facts. It is the responsibility ot our universities to 
support this trend, a trend which is in effect a new dedi 
cation to the search for the truth. 

The influence of the college is reflected in the teaching 
in our public schools; the majority of men and women in 
public life receive their final training in the university; the 
American university is increasingly called upon to supply 
information and trained advisers in all social and public 
affairs. If our universities are not guided by the spirit of 
truth, how can we expect objective thinking among the 
mass of our people? And if our people do not think hon 
estly and clearly, how can we expect to win in this great 
debate with Soviet Communism? This is the most impor 
tant debate in which the world has ever been engaged. I 
we can win over to our side in this debate a large enough 
proportion of the peoples of the world, there will be no war 
between us and Communism. If the Soviet Union wins 
enough people to its side of the debate, our existence will 
be threatened and with us all Western European civiliza 
tion. Dark ages would follow; indeed, it is possible that 
in the final struggle the losses would be such as to make 
recovery a matter of hundreds, or even thousands, of years, 
or even that the physical structure of the world would be so 
changed as to make the world uninhabitable for human 
So there seems to me to be a good deal at stake. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that the Soviets are forcing this 
debate upon us with all the power and energy at their com 
mand. We, in turn, are forced to look to our own moral 
and intellectual defense to reappraise and to argue, with 
all the force of which we are capable, the great tradition 
of the free man 
sponsible. 


beings. 


, for which we alone are now so largely re 
Perhaps it is only by being faced with such 
a desperate necessity that we can obtain that rededication 
to the truth, without which the truth would perish 








THE RIGHT KIND OF SECURITY 


Important and tough-minded though it was, the report of the President's 
Air Policy Commission failed to consider adequately the interrelation- 
ships that must be maintained amicably among the three services. 


*URVIVAL IN THE AIR AGE, the report of the Presi- 
dent's Air Policy Commission, is a document that the 
ground soldier can read profitably, though he will find that 
the aspects of air power most closely affecting his needs are 
ilmost entirely neglected. In the report thé ground soldier 
will find a synthesis of the reasoned opinions and conclusions 
military airmen and civilians, of what our Air Force 
should be like. The Commission concludes that the defense 
if the United States must be based on air power and calls 
this new concept It bases this belief on the premise that 


ir power can attack us. This is the way the Commission 
puts if 


But there is a new element through which this country 
may be attacked—the air. And the new weapons which can 
« delivered through the air make it vital that we protect 
uurselves from attack by way of this new element. An air 
ittack could be so terrible that we must at once create the 
best conceivable defense against it. This means an air force 
in being, strong, well equipped and modern, not only cap 
ible of meeting the attack when it comes but, even more 
important, capable of dealing a crushing counterotfensive 
blow on the agere ssor.”” 


lhe Commission believes that any possible enemy will not 
have atomic bombs in quantity before the end of 1952. I: 
recognizes that this is an estimate and that it would be “an 
unreasonable risk and therefore, a reckless course, to rely on 
other nations not having atomic weapons in quantity by the 
end of 1952.” Having set the approximate date when a pos 
sible enemy might have enough atomic weapons to attack the 
United States, the Commission divided the future into two 
clear phases: before and after A-Day, which it places at 
January |, 1953 


In the first phase, between now and A-Day, the Commis 
sion recommends building an air force with a minimum of 
12,400 modern planes. This force would consist of 70 groups 
6,869 front-line aircraft), supplemented by 27 National 
Guard groups (3,212 front-line aircraft), and 34 groups of 
Air Reserve. This force would include “the very minimum 
number of intercepter fighters necessary for our home de 
fenses” and “would provide only 700 very heavy bombers 
for the strategic bombing of enemy targets. In addition a 
reserve of 8,100 aircraft should be created and maintained “in 
4 proper state of modernization.” 


ATURALLY enough the Air Policy Commission was 

almost solely concerned with the air aspects of our 
military establishment. It makes a few observations on the 
Army and Navy (excepting Navy air which it thoroughly 
explores) which suggest that the Commission gave no more 
than passing thought to these two members of the Nation's 
fighting team. It recognizes the responsibility of the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, stating that the 
work of the Secretary of Defense in integrating the three 
services “without which our strategic plans will not be eff- 
cient and economical will require much time,” and it ob 
serves that the Joint Chiefs of Staff “are carrying on their 
analyses of requirements and their work to create an inte- 
grated and economical peacetime force in both Phase I and 
Phase II”—in addition to developing “the wartime require- 
ments of our consolidated military establishment.” 


The Commission made the proper bow to the pr 
a balanced force, stating at one point that it was ‘ 
with the need for a proper balance between the th 
ices.” But earlier in the report it had observed that 
opinion this Military Establishment [one equal to th 
other nation] must be built around the air arm. Of « , 
adequate Navy and Ground Force must be maintained. By; 
it is the Air Force and naval aviation on which we m 
Our military security must be based on air power.” 


[here are still other references and allusions to | t] 
Navy (as sea power) and the Army, but these quotations j; 
dicate the extent to which the Commission considered th; 
problem of military aviation in relation to the other ty 
services of the National Defense Establishment. 

Whether the Commission should have given more con 
sideration to the problems of the whole Defense Establish 
ment in its effort of seeking out the proper answers to th 
problems of the Air Force is possibly debatable. But the 
gaps it leaves in its descriptions of possible future wars give 
evidence that a broader approach would have been helpfu! 
and enlightening. 

In the event of a war before the enemy has the atomic 
bomb the Commission rightly observes that “we cannot drop 
atomic bombs and sit back.” But it adds, “What we need dur 
ing this phase is an integrated Military Establishment, (1 
capable of an atomic attack, (2) stronger in air power than 
that of any other country, and (3) capable of a sustained and 
powerful air counteroffensive, either directly or by the way 
of intermediate bases.” 


[he ground soldier will question whether these three 
points will provide an “integrated Military Establishment 
It seems quite possible that a war with a nation which does 
not possess atomic weapons would be a war in which a large 


‘share of the burden would fall on the ground army and on 


sea power, which would transport the Army and supply it 

Many more than the three points enumerated seem neces 
sary if we are to have an “integrated Military Establishment 
capable of winning such a war in an expeditious and eco 
nomical manner. The indiscriminate destruction of an ene 
my’s cities and industrial establishments through aerial 
bombing creates so many problems after the war is won 
(Germany and Japan) that it can be questioned if such a 
mode of warfare is advantageous to the victor, provided, of 
course, that the war could be won without all-out aerial 
attack on the enemy’s homeland. 

There is also the possibility that the enemy might seize 
control of neutral and friendly countries at the outbreak ot 
the war, adding the industrial output of its victims to its own 
and creating a delicate moral and diplomatic situation which 
might result in the conclusion that we could not indiscrimi 
nately bomb the factories and the cities of the occupied coun 
tries. Such a decision would mean that the ground army, 
supported by tactical air power and the Navy, would have to 
defeat or drive the invader from his bases in these unfortunate 
countries. 


N its discussion of Phase Two the Commission makes sev- 
eral observations that seem to involve the use 

ground army (without spelling out its functions or require 

ments) or alludes to conditions that suggest the ne: 
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my (without mentioning the need). For example 
the possibility in this second phase, when it is as- 
the enemy has atomic weapons, that the war 
tart with a direct aerial assault on the United 
may be,” the Commission says, “that the fighting 
:t some point in the world where our forces will 
ntact with those of other nations. It may be that 
12 will be localized at that point, on the model of 
e war between Germany and Russia in the Span- 
War. But this is not likely; and certainly we must 
yn it. We must assume, in making our plans, that 
nv can do it he will make a direct air assault on the 
ites mainland regardless how or where the shooting 


can possibly object to the Commission's conclusion 
nust expect such an attack. But if the possibility it 
unlikely should occur, the part the Air Force would 
uld surely of necessity be secondary to that of a 
army. 


We can perhaps dismiss such a condition as one that could 

d with if and when it happens, taking the risk that 

we could put together a force adequate to the purpose after 
shooting started. 


UT what happens in the event the war opens with a 
direct air assault on the United States mainland”? The 
Commission describes it in this paragraph: 


\n attack by an enemy equipped with atomic weapons 
would be of a violence which is difficult for us to imagine. 
[he first bombardment assault by an enemy equipped with 
nass destruction weapons would probably have as its ob- 

ctive the destruction of our capacity for resistance and 

counterattack. No one who appeared before us has suggested 
that we could turn back completely such an attack. Indeed, 

we were not fully prepared, a mass destruction attack 
night be followed by invasion by airborne land troops for 
the purpose of taking advantage of the first confusion to seize 
strategic points in the United States and to destroy utterly 
the country’s resistance. .. .” 

[his is the only reference in the report to airborne armies. 
lhe possibility that we may use such a force is disregarded, 
this in the face of the fact that the Commission strongly sup- 

rts the theory of a powerful counteroffensive directed at 
the enemy’s critical areas. “Above all,” the Commission 
repo.ts, “we must have a counteroffensive air force in being 
vhich will be so powerful that if an aggressor does attack, 
we wil! be able to retaliate with the utmost violence and to 
seize and hold the advanced positions from which we can 
livert the destruction from our homeland to his.” 


Just how an Air Force is to seize and hold advanced posi- 
tions it does not describe. There is a dead space here the 
Commission should have filled in with conclusions as to the 
nature of the troop-carrier job the Air Force will most cer- 
tainly have in the event of another war. The Troop Carrier 
Command is as much a part of the Air Force as the Strategic 
\ir Command or the Air Defense Command. It has special 


problems that must be analyzed and solved before A-Day. 


Ground Force officers with experience in airborne assaults 

have repeatedly pointed out the inadvisability of relying on 

nventional transport and cargo planes and gliders for 

irrying airborne troops, their weapons and supplies to bat- 
[he Commission makes no reference to this need. 


££ \£ Commission assembles convincing evidence that the 
nt Air Force is far below the Nation’s minimum re- 

nts for relative security. Whether, as it further 

the National Defense Establishment is out of balance 

of the relative and absolute inadequacy of the Air 

Force” opens the question as to whether the Navy and the 


Ground Force are in balance. 
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The fact is that the Ground Force is extremely inadequate 
to the tasks it would have if war came. 


N the case of an all-out attack on our homeland we do 

not have today a ground army that could be relied 
upon to keep order and safeguard critical areas from air- 
landing by the enemy. Neither do we have a ground force 
in being that could immediately seize the outlying bases that 
the Commission believes the Air Force would require if it 
were to carry the war to the enemy's homeland. Nor do we 
have a ground army that could invade the enemy's homeland. 


The Army's requirements may not be as absolute in terms 
of world superiority as either the Air Force’s or the Navy's. 
The Army of the United States need not be the largest in 
the world as the Navy is and as the Commission says the 
Air Force must be. 


But if the Army is to be ready for A-Day it too must be 
brought into balance. 


The Army’s needs are not difficult to list in very broad 
terms. They include 


Universat Mirrrary Tratninc in order that we shall 
have trained men, able to keep order and guard critical 
areas in the event of an all-out attack with atomic weap- 
ons on the United States. 


MAINTENANCE WITHIN THE ReGuLAR Army of a striking 
force, capable of immediate commitment. This means 
an Army large enough to care for its housekeeping and 
occupation duties and with troops enough left over to 
form combat units whose one function is training for 
combat. Such an Army can only be raised with the as 
sistance of Universal Military Training. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM for improving 
and developing ground weapons and equipment. There 
is much more to be done yet in this great field. Both the 
Air Force and the Navy have made far greater progress 
in utilizing the skills and knowledge of science to im 
prove their weapons and their methods. Even the con- 
ventional weapons of the ground force could profit from 
a close scrutiny and study by scientists who have made 
great strides in recent years in improving machines and 
procedures in our factories. Effective as our machine 
gunnery is, it may be that these scientists Cand they in 
clude psychologists as well as the physical scientists) 
could make startling improvements either in the weapon 
itself or our approved methods of handling it. (An ex 
ample of what this means is provided by the Navy 
which during the war found that the low speed and 
high error of radar target designation was an acute prob 
lem, particularly as enemy planes became faster and 
more reckless. Much effort was made to improve the 
radar gear but performance didn’t improve. Then Navy 
psychologists tackled the problem. They found that the 
radar was all right but that the gross errors were due to 
human fallibility. Close study of the eyes and hands 
and voices of radar operators led to more effective radar 
operators.) Similar studies could be a great boon to the 
Army. They will cost money but it is a rare improve 
ment that does not pay for itself over and over again. 


HE Air Policy Commission acknowledges that the Air 

Force it recommends will cost an immense amount of 
money. Security cannot be measured by its cost but the 
security we buy must provide the fullest possible measure of 
security. To determine what to buy and how much to spend 
requires thorough knowledge and hard thinking. The Air 
Policy Commission has gone a long way toward accomplish 
ing such a job for the Air Force. Unless the same kind of 
study is made of the entire Military Establishment there is 
an ever-present danger that we may be failing to buy the 
right kind of security. 





THE BUILDING 


OF INFANTRY DIVISIONS 


By Lieutenant Colonel Bell |. Wiley 
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NEW LNFANTRY DIVISIONS ACTIVATED PRIOR TO NOVEM 
ber 1942 followed a tr aining schedule promulgated by the 
G3 Section of GiiQ on February 16, 1942. This schedule 
established a program designed to train divisions within a 
iorty-lour weeks alter the date of activation. [he 


training pe riod Was divided into three definite phases in- 


| ’ 
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dividual training, unit training, and combined-arms train 
ing—and a training guide was set up for each. For the 
the di 
16 included three charts covering re 


yuidance of the division commander and his staff, 


rective ol | ebruary 


spectively each of the three periods of training. These 
charts showed at a glance the week-by-week routine to be 
followed by each major component of the division. The 


period of individual training was set at seventeen weeks. 
During this period, War Department Mobilization Train- 
MTP’s The MTP’s 


were drawn on a thirtee n week basis, but the framers of the 


ing Programs were used as guides. 
new division schedule deemed it wise to allow four weeks 
of extra time to offset delays in the receipt of fillers and 
equipment, and to pe rmit a thorough testing at the end by 
higher command. The period of unit training was to last 
for thirteen weeks; of combined training, for fourteen weeks. 
he new training schedule offered a sharp contrast to 
previous plans, which had been designed to fill and train 
Regular Army and National Guard divisions during peace- 
time. The former training program had set no specific 
Further 
not clearly differentiated between individual 
and unit training and it had not provided any detailed guide 
for training similar to that included in the new directive. 


\ feature of the new training plan was the requirement 


ama for the attainment of combat readiness. 
more, it had 


that schools for both commissioned and noncommissioned 
officers be conducted concurrently with other activities dur- 
ing each period of training. The primary purpose of these 
schools was to refresh instructional personnel in subjects 


that they were scheduled to teach in the immediate future. 


*®This study will be included in the Official History of the U.S. Army of 
World War Il, prepared by the Historical Division of the War Depart- 
ment Special Staff, with whose permission it appears in the INFANTRY 
TOURNAI 





LIEUTENANT COLONFL BELL I. WILEY served in World War II 
in the Historical Section of Army Ground Forces. He is now 


Professor of History at Louisiana State University. 
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AND TRAINING: 


ycle as 

} liho« 
lt was provided that schools would normal] } held peration 
night to prepare instructors for their duties of the next di MM yisions | 
Gene ‘ral McNair consistently opposed schools “so ex \ having 
sive as to deprive units unduly ot officers and noncomm ater di 
sioned officers needed tor troop training.” ‘IL he schoo Oj devotes 
ated by the division headquarters stressed methods of in Mf the no 
struction, leadership, technical proficiency, and the ability «esting pl 
cadremen to do well themselves the things which they weelllf raining, 


to teach the fillers. Particular stress was placed on subjec[iif&ombined 


which were to be taught during the period of individwiiMP;ound | 
training. Courses conducted by division headquarters \: he traini 
paralleled by those in schools operated by regiments and {iMMyas expe 
other components. ily alte 


The February directive for new divisions made speci 
provisions for the administering of tests that had been 


troduced earlier in the GHOQ period. MTP tests, prepared [he 





by army or corps, were to be given to the entire division i ted t 
the last week of individual training. During the unit t Juring t 
ing period infantry and cavalry platoons were to take p : ee 
toon combat- firing proficiency tests prepared by GI 1Q g the f 
artillery units were to be given GHQ battery and batt: rated on 
tests. Infantry battalion field exercise tests, prepared nitatior 
GHQ, were prescribed for the combined training period aier 
It was contemplated that infantry divisions, on comp n to 
tion of the three periods of training prescribed in the reer 
rective of February 16, would participate in large-scale gj?" ™ 
maneuvers directed by a higher headquarters. On April 2 2 After 
the Army Ground Forces issued a training directive outli ects 
ing the 1942 maneuvers. This directive, which placed pr: penants | 
mary emphasis on air-ground and_infantry-mechanize! hoot 
phases of training, stated that all divisions completing — 
maneuvers would be considered ready for combat. An ad wer. 
tional directive was issued in July to prov ide for training ace § 
staging areas, so that divisions would not lose in fighting I wed 
trim while awaiting overseas shipment. 7 
nonsi 
Training Program at the End of 1942 hen set 
On October 19, 1942 the Army Ground Forces issue: | 
training directive which was, in the words of Colonel Jot hn tt 
B. Sherman, a “directive to end all training directives.” |t dots 
became effective November 1, 1942. Previously the pe H&.. ¢., 
tice had been followed of issuing directives periodically, 0 Bio. 
stipulated intervals or phases. The new directive had " Mi. 
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s but was designed to guide all existing and 

ree the complete cycle of preparation for 
iving basic principles and general outlines un- 
was a codification of experience acquired to 
d to the great task that was still ahead: training 
‘mmircnt combat a large force of combined arms and 
lt around divisional teams. The training period 
s was reduced from forty-four to thirty-five 
) allotments for the various phases as follows: 
r basic, thirteen weeks; unit, eleven weeks; and 
leven weeks. Reduction of the basic phase from 
a o thirteen weeks seemed feasible in view of the 
ief that accelerated draft inductions would make pos 


Ature 


, 
ym Da 


‘ble the filling of divisions and the beginning of training 
mediately after activation. Shortening of the training 
vele as a whole was considered necessary because of the 


we of heavy requirements in 1943 for overseas 
rations General McNair thought it better to hurry 
jivisions through an abbreviated cycle than to take a chance 
f having them snatched away before completing one of 
eater duration: if more time should be available, it might 
be devoted to review of weak points. A significant provision 
f the new training directive was the extension of the 
esting program. A physical training test was added to unit 
mining, and an infantry battalion combat-firing test to 
mbined training. Both tests were prepared by the Army 
ound Forces. With the issuance of this new directive, 
he training of infantry divisions assumed a pattern which 
yas expected to be stable and which, in fact, was not radi 
lly altered later. 


Individual Training 

[he individual training period of thirteen weeks was 
plotted to basic and small-unit training up to the battalion. 
Juring this period War Department Mobilization Training 
rograms were, as already indicated, used as guides. Dur- 
g the first few weeks all elements of the division concen- 
ed on such basic subjects as military courtesy, discipline, 
ation, first aid, map reading, individual tactics ef the 
widier, and drill—the idea being that an individual must 
eam to be a soldier before he can become a specialist. 
ctures, films, and practical demonstrations were the prin 

pal means used to teach these fundamentals. 
\iter the first month, the emphasis shifted to technical 
jects and training became more diverse. Infantry lieu 
ints took their platoons out to the ranges to teach them 
re ran the men over obstacle courses to toughen their 
uscles; lined them up on grenade courses to show them the 
echnique of pin-pulling and tossing; marched them to 
rade grounds and turned them over to squad leaders who 
howed them how to take their weapons apart and put 
em together again; and led them to bayonet courses and 
nonstrated to them the principles of parry and thrust, 
n set them to charging straw-packed effigies of Hitler 


| Tojo. Engineer officers loaded their men into trucks 
ni took them out to near-by streams to build fixed and 

ting bridges; the men were marched to open country 
‘demonstrations and practice in building roads, construct 
Ng lortifications, erecting road obstacles, blowing up 
ridges, and planting and clearing mine fields. Signal ofh- 
ers Set 


p schools for the training of cryptographers and 
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radio specialists, and conducted practical exercises in string 
ing wire and operating message centers. Other elements of 
the division likewise blended technical instruction with 
practical demonstration. The John Dewey principle of 
“learn by doing” had a wide application throughout. 
During the last month of the basic period, emph. isis in 
training turned more and more to tactical subjects, and 
the locale of activities shifted increasingly from camp to 
ranges and fields. Infantry units concentrated on comple 
tion of qualification firing at fixed targets with the principal 
weapon, familiarization firing with other weapons, execu 
tion of squad problems in attack and defense, and squad 
combat hring. Other components ol the division performed 
tactical marches and appropriate exercises, including bivou 
acs. Each field artillery battalion, 
out to a range 


for instance, marched 
‘, occupied a position, executed a firing prob 
lem, returned to a bivouac area, concealed their guns under 
trees and camouflage nets, posted guards, prepared and 
served chow, and late at night returned to camp under 
blackout conditions. 

he last few days of the basic period were spent in a 
rapid review of training in anticipation of the MTP tests 
to be given by the corps or army commander. These tests 
covered all subjects included in the thirteen-week program 
of Ftnpscess training. Limitations of time and personnel 
made 


pera units and individuals were tested in each to assure 


it impossible to test all units in all subjects, but 


a fair gauge of the division’s proficiency 
Unit Training 
Che second period consisted of eleven weeks of progres 
sive unit training, from the squad to the regiment, in 
clusive. as defined in the Feb- 
ruary directive, was “to develop each unit into a fighting 


The purpose of this phe 1Se, 


team capable of taking its place in the division team and 
fulfilling its own particular role in battle.” At some time 
during the ‘thirteen weeks, infantry and cavalry platoons 
and field artillery battalions were tested in combat firing 
Fi ic Id exer 
cises were stressed; troops found the mselves living more in 


proficiency by the corps or army commander. 


Although em 
phasis shifted from the training of the individual to the 


the field during the unit training period. 


development of platoons, companies, battalions, and regi 
The 
creation of teams on the squad level had figured promi 
nently in basic training, and in unit training the develop 
ment of the individual fighter proceeded concurrently with 
the molding of larger teams. 

Highlights of AGI 
Combat Firing Proficiency Tests for infantry components 
and the reconnaissance troop; AGF Special Battle Courses 
and Physical Fitness Tests for all units; AGF Battery Tests 
and attack of a “Mock up” fortified 
area by infantry platoons and companies. As a general rule 


ments into teams, actually there was no sharp break. 


unit training included Platoon 


for the field artillery; 


these activities were staggered so as to permit maximum 
utilization of range facilities. Night operations were also 
emphasized. Each component of the division devoted 
minimum of sixteen hours a week to night training. 
Infantry units concentrated on tactical training, progress 
ing from platoon problems in the first few weeks to regi 
The 


artillery 
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mental exercises at the end of the period. 
\ 











program cConsist« d mainly ot service practice, motor marches, 
battery and battalion held exercises, dificult traction ex- 
pedients, and battalion firing in preparation for the AGF 
tests slated for the early portion of the combined training 
period. [he engineers, working mainly by companies, de 
voted the major portion of unit training to such activities 
is constructing field fortifications, building fixed and float 
ing bridges, laying mine helds, erecting road blocks, gap 
ping and removing enemy mine fields, and building roads. 
In the medical battalion, the quartermaster company, the 
ordnance company, and the signal company troops were 
given practical training in their specialist roles and taught 
to work together in platoons and companies. Medical tech 
nicians, for example, gave enemas and blood transfusions, 
ind medical companies spent considerable time in the 
field evacuating casualties across rivers, setting up battalion 
aid stations, ind moving casualties back from collecting Sta 
tions to clearing stations. Ordnance personnel usually spent 
the first half of the day on military subjects, including tac 
tical training by platoon and company, while afternoons 
were devoted to maintenance work in sheps. On account of 
the inability of post ordnance authorities to meet fully the 
division's requirements in heavy maintenance, the ordnance 
company was called on to perform a considerable amount 
of fourth-echelon maintenance. 

lests given during the period of unit training comprised 
the follow ing | 


a physical training test, by the corps or 
army Cf mmander; 


) 


2) an infantry (and cavalry) 


nee 
combat firing test. by the division commander; ( 


) a field 
artillery battery test, by the corps or army ee and 
4) a field artillery battalion test, by the corps or army. 


Combined Training 


Unit training was followed by eleven weeks of combined 
arms training, the purpose of which was, in the words of the 
February directive, “to weld the several units of the division 
into a division team capable of acting as a concerted whole 
and maintaining itself under any and all battle conditions.” 
\ chart accompanying the directive of October 19, 1942 
outlined three series of problems: regimental combat team 
exercises, which culminated in field maneuvers; division 
exercises and maneuvers; and command post exercises. The 
combined training period began with the regimental com 
bat team exercises, which a battalion of field artillery 
functioned in support of an infantry regiment, and ended 
with free maneuvers of one division against another. Com- 
mand post exercises were held in preparation for both regi- 
mental combat team exercises and those of divisions. All 
except the combat team exercises were directed by the next 
higher commander. The exercises comprised both night 
They were given in wooded as well as 
open terrain and, in their latter phases, emphasized the use 
of supporting units. 


and day operations. 


lime not consumed by scheduled exercises was devoted 
to preparation of all units for prescribed combined training 
exercises, correction of unit deficiencies disclosed in com- 
bined training, subjects currently prescribed by higher au- 
thority, and technical training. 

Combined-arms training culminated in tests of two types: 
infantry battalion Chorse squadron) field exercise tests; and 
infantry battalion Chorse squadron) combat firing tests. 
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Both tests were given by the corps or army co 
Improvements in Training, 1943-44 


[he training of infantry divisions steadily ; 
1945 and 1944 in spite ot continued personn problem 
and shortages of equipment. Of the many fact 
uting to this improvement, three were outstan: pg. 7h, 
first was the inclusion in the training program f | me 
learned from American experience in comba: {| 
\GF headquarters kept close check on the batt 
ance of ground units, at first through observer | 
up in part of personnel of subordinate headqu 
later through observer boards. Moreover, participants 
turning from theaters were sometimes brought to the Wy 

College for personal interviews. Important lessons i 
these reports and conferences were disseminated to 9} 
ordinate commanders by means of letters and conference 
On June 1, 1943 a training letter, supplementin g the ¢ 
rective effective November 1, 1942, was issued for the 
guidance of AGF components approaching combat read 
ness. This directive was based almost exclusively on lesson: 
learned in battle. It provided for approximately two month 
training after maneuvers in mine removal, scouting, py 
trolling, night fighting, infiltration, physical 9m 
small-unit leadership, and progressive field exercises from 
the squad to the division. This program was intersper 
with frequent tests. Further utilization of battle experien: 
was secured by employment of overseas personne] as | 
cers and cadremen in training units. 

The second important factor which improved the prey 
ration of divisions in 1943 was the infusion of greater r 
ism into the training program. The directive which becan 
effective November ], 1942 laid the basis for this impro 
ment by suggesting that obstacle courses be m: ide to “r 
semble the battlefield rather than the gymnasium” and b 
providing training in such tactical problems as attack on 
fortified areas, combat in cities, and infiltration. Thes 
general requirements were incorporated in specific directives 
covering each of the prescribed activities. On January 5 
1943 a ‘letter was issued outlining a schedule of division 
exercises which had as their objectiv e “the eG 
trained infantry-artillery-engineer teams capable of « 
erating effectively with other arms as a task force in th 
a of fortified localities.” The training was to includ 
attack by combat teams composed of divisional units, sup 
ported where practicable by tank, tank destroyer, antiair 
craft, and chemical battalions, on defensive installatio 
featuring replicas and mock- “ups of pillboxes. At least one 
battalion of each infantry regiment participating in the 
assault was to use live ammunition in all its weapons. Co 
bined training was extended from eleven to twelve wee’ 

On February 4, 1943 the Army Ground Forces issued 
lengthy letter laying down requirements for exercise 
infiltration, close-combat firing, and combat in cities Thes x 
exercises were designed to subject the trainee “to ev 
sight, sound, and sensation of battle,” and to train him’ 
act calmly with sound judgment regardless of noise, co” 


fusion, and surprise.” The infiltration exercise 1 a 


that troops crawl about 100 yards over ground traversed 
wire entanglements and dotted by bomb craters and 
trenches, with machine-gun bullets whistling closely ove! 
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plosive charges throwing up dirt about them. 
mbat firing course, designed “to teach men to 
ms with speed and accuracy at surprise targets 
negotiating broken terrain,” provided for the 
troops over a considerable expanse of rough, 
ed terrain, with explosives going off about them 
irgets, controlled by pulleys, bobbing up un 
\t ranges varying from five to fifty yards. The 
ities exercise consisted of small units moving 
ck villages and clearing 
es simulated by pulley controlled dummies, 
ich were made to appear suddenly on stairways 
, from closets. Sketches of the various types of 


streets and houses of 


ai mainly on installations already in use by 

ng units, were attached to the letter prescribing 

se training. The unit training period was ex 

sm eleven to twelve weeks to allow time for these 

heduled activities. The letter outlining these spe 

e courses also directed coordination of other phases 

ing so that artillery practice might be utilized for 

ning infantrymen to overhead shell fire. Another 

tivity ‘poeusuliaal was the overrunning of infantrymen in 

Jit trenches by tanks. In April 1943 four light tanks were 
ed to each division to facilitate this training. 


Transition Firing Courses 


Experi nce revealed that the gap between firing under 
inary conditions and shooting amidst the hurly-burly of 
al ted combat was too W ide for soldiers to take in one 
eap. Men who performed creditably in qualification and 
niliarization firing tended, when they came to combat 
urses, to make flagrant mistakes 


in assuming position, 
lusting sights, and taking aim. 


The result was a low per 
ntage of hits and a waste rel ammunition. To remedy this 
situation the Army Ground Forces on April 28, 1943 issued 
directive requiring all troops to complete a course in transi- 
1 firing, outlined by the War Department, before at- 
t mpting ‘combat exercises. The transition course involved 
ljusting sights and fring at silhouettes that were made to 
pear in quick succession at varying distances. A four 
teenth week was added to afford time for the program. 
Realism in divisional training was further promoted by 
the conversion of the California-Arizona Maneuver Area 
a model theater of operations. This arrangement per- 
tted divisions, after they completed re -gularly scheduled 
neuvers, to devote thirteen weeks to “postgraduate” 
training under a play of influences bearing the closest pos- 
sible resemblance to combat conditions. 
lhe third salient factor in the production of better-trained 
livisions in 1943 was the improvement of AGF supervi- 
‘ion. Inspections became more thorough if not more fre 
News tests were prepared and old ones were revised 
a more satisfactory check on the quality and prog 
canine Furthermore, as the headquarters com- 
ind staff obtained more experience in their duties, 
vas a tendency for the Army Ground Forces to be- 
nore positive and exacting in its relations with its 
components. This was apparent in such forceful 
ves as the “Conduct of Training” letter of January 
. as well as in a letter to the commanding general of 
1¢ Second Army, dated April 1, 1943, criticizing severely 
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the manner in which II] Corps tested 80th Division units 
in battalion combat hring. 

On December 4, 1943 Brigadier General John M. Lentz, 
G-3 ot the Army Ground Forces, wrote to at 
vision commander as follows: 

Combat firing . . 


1 assistant di 
. is our major weakness. It is the one 
phase about which I am discouraged. . . . Officers with years 
of background and _ peacetime safety concern simply will 
not cut loose with realistic combat firing as a general thing. 
here are so damn many flags and umpires and control they 


no more resemble a battlefield than a kindergarten. 


Army Ground Forces, 
tion on the prob lem. 
manders ‘ 


He: adquarters, concentrated atten 


1944 it directed com 
to conduct combat-firing 
exercises tor squads, platoons, companies, battalions, 
regimental combat teams. 


In February 
‘at every opportunity” 
and 
sought to loosen 
the control to which firing exercises had been subjected 


| he dire ctive 


Umpires and safety officers were ordered to permit units to 
advance in uneven lines as on the battlefield, to restrict the 
use of flags, and, in to eliminate them 
Artillery and mortars were not to be restricted 
to the delivery of prepared fires but were to engage un 
foreseen targets on call of supported units and forward ob 
servers. Ammunition in unprecedentedly generous quanti 
ties was made available to further the new program. 

lhe Army Ground Forces also revised the Infantry Bat 
talion Combat Firing Tests. 


advanced training, 
! 
altogether. 


| he new tests required a bat 
talion to attack a defensive position prepared by another bat 
talion rather than by its own troops and, in general, were 
far more realistic than the old. Recurrently in 1944 the 
Army Ground Forces issued directives providing for partici 
pation of artillery, tanks, and tank destroyers with infantry 
in combat firing. Commanders were urged to bring into play 
every weapon at their disposal and to use an abundance of 
live ammunition in both organic and supporting elements. 


Inauguration of the “Buddy System” 

In the fall of 1 
since February 1943 was repli: iced by a more realistic exer 
cise which featured the “buddy system.” The new scheme 
prov ided for running of the course by teams of three or four 
men, each of whom filled alternate ly the roles of the soldier 
moving forward and the soldier providing cover. 
\s General Lentz had observed in December 
unit commanders were reluctant to ‘ 


1944 the close-combat course as oper: ated 


1943, 
in combat firing 
Inspecting officers noted squeamish 
ness in the use of live ammunition, particularly by support 
ing tanks, and failure to bring all weapons into play; they 
also found control officers still hovering too closely over 
men running close-combat courses. At a conference fol- 
lowing inspection of the 86th Division in October 1944, 
Lieutenant General Ben Lear, Commanding 
Army Ground Forces, said: 


many 
‘let go" 
to the extent desired. 


General of the 


Yesterday I saw a Close Combat Course. It started out by 
having a second lieutenant in charge, cautioning four men. 
A little later on I found a captain attempting to caution 
them. A second or two later a couple of sergeants were trying 
to influence the team, and when they got about two-thirds 
of the way through, there was a field officer up on the hill 
controlling it. 


On another occasion General Lear observed control per 
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sonnel in a close-combat exercise with their hands on the 
backs of 

xcessive control became less frequent as time went by. On 
combat hring in d 


istic in the latte 


the men running the course. Such instances of 


ivisions was much more real- 


part ot 1944 


the whole , 


Close Control by AGF 


[he intensihcation of AGF supervision improved divi 
ional training in 1944 


ments reduced the 


The stepping up of overseas move 


number of divisions in training and 


made possible more frequent visits to those remaining un 
der AGF control Supervision was brought closer by 
change In inspection procedure instituted by General Lear 


Army Ground Forces. Be- 
ginning in September 1944, the size of the ¢ Commanding 
inspection party was practically doubled by the 


Asa 


rule, occupants of the first plane, consisting of the Com 


itter he assumed command of the 
(,eneral s 


iddition of a se cond pli ine load ot othcers toe ach trip. 


manding General and higher-ranking members of his staff, 
ittended ceremonies and sought to obtain an over-all picture 
of the division's problems and activities, including discipline 
ind housekeeping, while the other group of officers, some 
made a 
more detailed inspection of personnel, equipment, and 


of whom dubbed themselves the “second team,” 
he second group consisted usually of re presen 
Artillery Branches of G-3, the 
\laintenance and Sup ply Divisions of G-4, and the Engi 
Signal, Ordnance, and Quartermaster Sections. This 
ystem made it possible for the AGF party to give a divi 
ina comprehensive examination in two or three days. 

\t some time during the inspection visit, General Lear 
issembled the junior officers and noncommissioned officers 
of the division and talked to them about their responsibili 


training 
tatives of the Infant: y and 


necr’, 


ties as leaders. The purpose was to emphasize the impor 
tance of their work and to stimulate determination and ag 
gressiveness. 
Prior to the summer of 1944, AGF inspectors followed 
the practice of withholding their findings, other than those 
which concerned minor deficiencies corrected on the spot, 
until their return to Washington, where comments were 
consolidated, edited, and transmitted through channels in 
In August 1944 General Lear instituted 
\fter each inspection he assembled the 


division commander, the principal ofhicers of the division 


an official letter. 


rnew procedure 


talf, and the regimental commanders, and gave them a full 
oral report of observations, both favorable and unfavorable. 
General Lear himself presided over the conference. After 
1 very brief statement of the purpose of the meeting, he 
introduced in succession the members of the AGF party, 
each of whom gave a succinct summary of his observations 
and made correction of deficiencies. 
General Lear concluded with a statement of his own im- 


suggestions for the 


pressions Stenographers made a shorthand record of the 
conference, copies of which were usually mailed by the 
\rmy Ground Forces to army, COTps, and division. 

The tenor of these oral comments differed little if any 
from that of the written communications which they super 
seded. But there can be little doubt that a prompt face-to- 
face presentation of the inspection report in a meeting 


presided over by the Commanding General of the Army 


Ground Forces made a greater impression on the division 
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commander and his staff than did the delivery | 
report through channels after a lapse of severa 
Between July 21, 1944, the date when the ne 
initiated, and December 5, 1944, General Lear 
bers of his staff applied the team-conference me: 
spection to nineteen infantry divisions, five arn 
sions, and one airborne division. These inspectic 


. . . . . Vere 
all the infantry divisions activated in 1943. 
The Final paenyaane 
It thus becomes evident that the AGF program sP 
ing divisions was refined and intensified with experien, oo 


though well established as a process for creating a 
ing large units while Generai McNair was stil] Chie 
Staff of GHQ. The principles were rooted in pre 
ning, and they had been tested and elaborated du 
initial mobilization. They were defined and imp 
by GHQ in February 1942, on the basis of a p 


field experience, culminating in the great maneuvers ¢ 


1941, such as the U.S. Army had never had befo “Ty 

GHQ program thus defined was the program which Gen 

eral McNair applied as commander of the Army Ground [HE RA 
Forces. To it the best efforts of his headquarters wer we fat < 
directed during the summer of 1942, when the progran r to aire 
was receiving a further test in the maneuvers of the olde; This is 
divisions and in the construction and initial training of th 1 Italy i 
new—those activated after Pearl Harbor. The final resu); Mount C 
were codified in the great training directive of November ttlehelc 
1942, which governed unit training by the Ground Fore reeply te 
for the rest of the war. It centered in the perfecting of th wav. P% 
division as a closely knit team of combined arms whic ctive, 
would enter combat with a maximum of field experienc: llsides, 
In the division the Army Ground Forces sought to achieve Line 

its masterpiece, its contribution to what it regarded as its Initiall 


broad mission—the preparation “of a large force for comba German 


After November 1, 1942 the program was continually pt pellec 
fined and improved. The main effort was directed tow rd nto post 
making it realistic, on the basis of the experience in combat i the he 
which the ground forces began to acquire on a large scak nd ston 
with the launching of the offensive in North Africa. Fu rect hr 
ther experience with training seemed to indicate that. 1 the di 
make it effective under the conditions existing in 194? ut ot th 
more tests were needed, and these were introduced. At the Then 
same time the headquarters staff under General McNair and that 
his successors, Lieutenant General Ben Lear and Gener inket 
Joseph W. Stilwell, while hewing to the principle of green h 
lean headquarters and decentralized responsibility as essen there Wi 
tial to good training, exercised an increasingly close watch ssault, 
and check on the results of training in the field. The main crossed 
object continued to be realism. Only battle could produce | It se 
battle-wise divisions: of this General McNair was thor through 
oughly convinced after his visit to the Tunisian front, in 7 
April 1943. But he devoted strenuous efforts to ensuring Oring | 
that no division should be “green” when delivered -_ © 
theater commander. His ideal was most difficult to achieve 
and, in the case of the last divisions shipped, was unattain ari 
able. But the results achieved were reflected in the periorm he 
ance of new divisions in battle, and in the exclamati ne 
which many soldiers were quoted as making when thrown had 
into battle: “This is no worse than maneuvers.” targe 

(Next: Obstacles to Effective Training, 1942-4 nai 
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What the Infantry needs 


is a bird dog—not the Benning breed—but a mechanical 


pointer that will sniff out the enemy. 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL FRED L. WALKER, JR. 


RANGE, ACCURACY, AND POWER OF MODERN WEAPONS 
far outpaced the limited ability of the human eye and 
lirect them effectively in close combat. 
I iis is clearly demonstrated by an incident I witnessed 
ltaly in the fall of 1943. From an observation post on 
unl Cannavinelle, I could plainly see one section of the 
held, stretching across the intervening valley to the 
a terraced slopes of Mount Commeeene 1,500 yards 
wv. Part way up the opposite escarpment was our ob- 
tive, the little town of San Pietro, surrounded by steep 
des, olive groves and the strong defenses of the Gustav 


ially, 240 artillery pieces concentrated their fire on the 

man defenses. In addition, some thirty tanks and self- 

pelled tank destroyers had been secretly engineered 

to position on the forward slopes of Cannavinelle, and 

he t height of the ruckus they opened up on the terraces 

nd stone houses across the narrow valley with high velocity, 

ct ‘ie. Scores of our machine guns and mortars added 

he din. There was enough fire power to dig the Heinies 
ut of t the hill as easily as picking nuts out of a shell. 

Then the firing subsided and shifted to other missions 

that the Infantry could move in. The flash-studded 

inket of smoke and dust drifted back and revealed the 
en hillside once more. I knew that in the valley below 
re were several hundred Infantrymen closing in for the 
ail but I caught glimpses of only one or two as they 
rossed little open spaces here and there. 

It seemed impossible that anything could have lived 
through the barrage; but within a matter of seconds, the 
uzz-sawing of the German machine guns was heard, scis 
ring back and forth across the terraces. Within a matter 
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of minutes, the attack was apparently at a standstill, for 
the clatter of small-arms fire did not move from the base 


of the opposite slopes. lwo Sherman tanks, approaching 
the town along the road from the right, burst into cherry-red 
Hames. 


Nothing much could be done 


assaulting 


help the 
squads and platoons across the way. In the hist place, no 
targets could be seen; the pillboxes, the barbed wire, the 
machine gunners were 1n\ isible, hidden behind a screen ol 
olive branches and stone walls. In the second place, our 
own troops were also invisible, concealed by the foliage, the 
walls, We on Cannavinelle dared 
not pli ice fire back onto the immediate skirmish area for 


\nd 


the veh line riflemen had no swift, sure way of pointing 


and folds of the ground. 


tear O f hitting our own uncertainly loc: ited troops. 


out to us a machine-gun nest or a bunker even when they 
had spc tted one with certainty. 

» 240 guns, thirty self-propelled cannon, and scores of 
machine guns and mortars had to shift to other targets and 
leave the Infantry to grapple with the mines, the barbed 
wire, and the pillboxes the he ird way. 

On the next day the town was finally ours—at the cost 
of twenty-four hours of time, hundreds ot mangled bodies, 
and fifty or sixty thousand rounds of artillery ammunition 
\ ghastly price. 

Why? 

Certainly not through lack of sufficiently powerful weap 
ons. The tank and tank destroyer guns alone could have 
smashed every machine-gun nest on Sammucro within five 
minutes—if they could have seen the nests and spotted them 
on the ground. 

’ someone will say who doesn't know and who 
wants to put the burden on someone else. If there were any 
lack of training, it was a general lack, for this was no iso 
lated example; it was re pes ated hundreds of times on every 
major battieground. Usually the terrain was less diffic ult, 
the resistance was weaker and less thoroughly organized, 
and the cost was correspondingly less. But ‘the same situa 


tion existed everywhere to a greater or lesser degree. 


“Training, 
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Ihe answer, simply stated, is that our present techniques 
lor locating targets during close combat and for pointing 
them out to supporting weapons are hopelessly inefhcient 
and outmoded. Note that this applies only to “close” com- 
bat, from the Infantry battalion headquarters forward. To 
serve headquarters ¢ ind artillery units farther back, many 
types of mechanical equipment are available to pick up and 
disseminate general information of hostile dispositions and 
defenses. It is the combat infantryman who is unable to 
Infrared and 
as well as advances in photography, were quickly 
utilized in the Air Forces, the Navy, and in the supporting 
ground arms 


enjoy such benefits of mechanical science. 
Ts vc; if, 


But close combat uses for these devices are 
only now slowly taking form. 

Hunting the enemy is cy much like hunting birds 

except that the “birds” bigger and they can shoot 
back. First, you have to eee where there is a well-stocked 
area; then you have to go to the area and search it. It helps 
to have a ” like a dog, which can locate the 
game and point out its approximate location. Even then, 
it is still necessary to close in and locate the game visually 
be fore you can make the kill. In other words, the steps are: 


“loc: iting de vice, 


| Prior reconnaissance. 

2) Combat reconnaissance. 

3) Location of target by indirect means. 
} 


Direct visual location of targets. 


Prior Reconnaissance 


Prior reconnaissance includes all means of determining 
the enemy s dispositions prior to closing with him in battle. 
So far the only really effective way is the study and interpre- 

tation of aerial photogr: iphs. By this method, we can defi 
nitely locate, visually, on the ground, many existing hostile 
defenses and works, depending upon the amount of time, 
equipment and manpower that we can devote to the project. 
But in the past, aerial photography possessed such definite 
limitations that it was ol little or no use to close combat 
troops except in very special operations. 

Time and method of dissemination are the obstacles. A 
photo or map showing where the enemy's defenses were 
several days ago means nothing to the man who is atté icking 
today. Yet it takes that long, as a rule, to snap the photos, 
develop them, reproduce them, interpret them and distribute 
the information to subordinate units. Shortage of man- 
power, time and material usually limits the number of pho- 
tographs and results in distribution upon maps instead, 
with the enemy defenses marked in red. Such markings, 
and the maps themselves, do not give the front-line gunner 
or rifleman a visual understanding of each weapon and 
obstacle to his front. He merely discovers that there are 
numerous machine gun positions in the area he must attack 

a fact that he already knew far better than anyone else. 
he means now exist to improve these slow and inaccu- 
rate methods. 

lime required for the procurement of photo information 
needed by the front-line troops can be telescoped from days 
and weeks into a matter ol hours. Several steps are neces- 
sarv to do this: 


|) Front-line troops must have their own photographic 
personnel and equipment. Infantry regiments now have 
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their own command and reconnaissance ai; 
camera equipment i; being developed and 
equipment could weil be furnished as organic nd 
division and to regiments. This alone would x ed 
curement time by the several days that would 
required to forward a request to a distant AAF 
squadron. True, the AAF squadron can give fa 
of a very large area, but Infantry battalions a1 
aren't interested in wide general coverage. T| 
know a lot about a few key points on the groun: 

Small radio-controlled planes, similar to OQ ta 
can be equipped to take aerial photos by rem: 
hey would be ideal for getting close-up phot 
defenses and then the only loss would amoun: 
hundred dollars and a hundred pounds or so o 
weight. Such equipment in the division would m 
securing of the exact photos needed for detailed tacsi- 
studies. 

More limited in use, but even better for special pur 
might be special types of ground photo equipment whi 
could be operated from forward observation posts to obts 
very close-up photos of enemy positions for detailed tactic 
study. When we recall that the Germans, using spec 
telephoto equipment, were able to photograph military | 
stallations on the coast of England from across the Chann 
the great possibilities at closer ranges are immediately 
parent. 


A small photo reconnaissance unit could well be organic 


in the division to care for and operate all special pho 
graphic equipment. 

Only when the using troops have their own facilities ; 
they expect to obtain timely, detailed, photographic inf. 
mation of real value to the front-line battalions. 


(2) Mechanization of film development and reprodu 


tion processes. Equipment already exists that makes po 
sible the development of aerial photos in a matter of m 


uies. There still remains, however, the problem of rap 


reproduction for instant wide distribution down to compan\ 
A plane could take off on fiftee -n minutes 


and battery level. 
notice, photograph any objective within thirty miles 

return with the undeveloped photos within an hour of t! 
time the request was made. There remains then the pi 
lem of rapid development and oe of aerial a ) 
graphs after they arrive on the ground. A 
Department of ‘the Army developments indicates “w 
would be feasible to provide a mobile photo-lab mount 


on a 2¥%-ton truck and equipped with automatic prin: 


and processing equipment. Such equipment could feasil 


turn out several hundred prints an hour. 


(3) Simultaneous study and interpretation of photos at 


all levels. Using liaison aircraft for distribution, pho' 
would be in the hands of all interested units within tv 
hours of the time originally requested. Study and inte: 
pretation could proceed simultaneously at all levels. 0 
of placing information on the photos prior to reproduc 


and distribution, the photos would be distributed first, anc 
interpreted information would be circulated and placed on 
the photos afterward. All photos would be numbered anc 
would include an arbitrary grid system for ready re! erenc: 


in the accurate communication of information. 


This decentralized operation would not only di tically 
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time required, but would allow each unit com 
o assign priorities to the target areas. The most 
rmation could be obtained from the photos in a 
minutes and the remainder in a few hours. 

‘issemination of information to assault units in 

nt visual form. So far we have only the informa- 

have not yet distributed it to the people who 
use it—those who employ direct fire in fighting the 
ind their directly supporting weapons and artillery. 
words, the rifle platoons, the supporting Infantry 

k weapons with their observers, and the forward 

s of the supporting artillery. 

t the information from our aerial photos to these 
people ac curately and visually is a problem. Hundreds of 
prints of each photo would be required, and these should 
he glo ssy prints, for litho prints on plain paper are too dull 
10 show minute details, and they disintegrate rapidly with 

folding and exposure to we: ather. With such wide dissemi 
months of combat would eat up astronomic quanti 
paper and materials. Moreover, the information 
wid still come to Lieutenant Doe or Sergeant Smith in 
the front line in awkward, scarcely usable form. Did you 
ever try to dodge bullets with thirty or forty pounds of in 
dividual equipment hanging all over you and at the 
same time shuffle six or eight full-size maps and photos 
e pocket to another? It won’t work, especially in 
the w ind and rain. Besides, prior study and briefing from 
photos and maps are usually done at night, and there are 
seldom any blackout facilities for platoon, section, and 
squad le aders in forward areas. Add to this fact that few 
people are able to identify ground forms and objects from 
n aerial photo without stereoscopic vision. 


Helpful Devices Exist 


But all of these difficulties can be readily surmounted 
with existing devices. By microfilming we can reduce to 
minute proportions both the size of indiv idual photos and 
the total amount of materials required. The next step is to 
provide a suitable viewer with which the gunner or platoon 

der can magnify the picture and see it at its normal size. 

\ small viewer will magnify the microfilm to an easily 
re i le size. Typical of such viewer is the ERC which 
consists of 2 low-power eyepieces looking down a cylinder 
in which a disc revolves about their mutual axis. 

Everyone is familiar with the Eastman Kodak stereo 
copic viewer. It consists essentially of a plastic viewer 
ind a revolving film disc. The viewer has two eyepieces 
containing low-power magnifying lenses and includes an 
inclosed cylinder within which the film disc revolves. The 
ilm dise is a circular piece of cardboard about three inches 
in diameter with square holes of 16mm. size spaced evenly 
around its periphery. Over each hole is fastened a 16mm. 
picture slide, with stereoscopic pairs on diametrically op- 
posite sides of the disc. By revolving the disc, any pair of 
slides can be positioned in front of the eyepieces and a 
normal size stereoscopic view is obtained. Film discs can 
be instantly exchanged. The whole thing, containing eight 
separate views, weighs no more than a deck of cards. 

Now apply this to our problem. Reduce the film size still 
turther so that each disc will hold more slides, and increase 
the magnifying power of the lenses accordingly. Modify the 
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cylinder slightly so that it can hold several discs instead of 
one. Include a self-contained light source 
case. 

Now our platoon leader has a pocket size viewer that 
weighs little more than the standard map case and is much 
more convenient. With it he can instantly select and 
examine any of scores of photos covering an area ol 
many square miles. Moreover, he sees each area in threc 
dimensions with the known enemy accurately 
marked. By photo coordination, he can quickly and 
accur ately describe any object on the ground to other ob 
servers on the ground or in the air and he can do this in 
darkness as well as daylight and in all kinds of weather. 
He has no papers to fold and shuffle. 

Moreover, his information is fresh and up to date. The 
microfilming and discing process can be completed within a 
few hours after the interpreted photos are available, with all 
information marked upon them. 


and a carrying 


detenses 


hus, fairly complete information of existing defenses in 
a given area could be obtained by aerial photography and 
distributed down to the platoon level within twenty-four 
hours after the assignment of a close combat mission. 

But this is only the beginning of the problem. So far, we 
have considered only step number one—Prior Reconnais 
sance. 


Close-Combat Reconnaissance 


The next step is close combat reconnaissance—the search 
tor targets after contact has been established and troops 
ready to attack. From aerial photographs, combined with 
information from other sources, the assault troops know 
where the bulk of the enemy's entrenchments and fixed de 
fenses are located up to the previous day. They still do not 
know where other targets may appear during the battle, for 
some gun emplacements may not appear upon the photo 
graphs and some hostile weapons may shift to different 
hring positions. Still other enemy weapons may be under 
cover or in underground shelters, coming out only when 
our troops are closing in for the assault. Tanks and other 
mobile weapons may appear, firing from behind trees o1 
buildings and retire quickly to cover. Moreover, many 
of thous: weapons will still be difficult or impossible for our 
obse *tvers to spot accurately with uns 1ided eyes OF ears. 

Our leading units need better mechanical tools to locate 
these fleeting targets so that they can be silenced or de 
stroyed. 

There are several mechanical approaches to the problem. 
A weapon will disclose its position by its noise, the muzzle 
blast and the dust it kicks up, or by the direction of its fire, 
which can be traced back. Sound, flash, radar, and infrared 
devices have been and are being developed to detect weap 
ons; and it is not necessary to discuss them in detail here. 
The salient fact from a close-combat viewpoint is that so fai 
the emphasis has been on locating the enemy's indirect fire 
weapons—his mortars and artillery. As a result, we have 
equipment that can locate such weapons with sufficient ac 
curacy for artillery fire to be placed on them. The trouble 
is that an artille Ty concentration covers an area one hundre d 
or more yards square. It can force an enemy gun crew to 
take cover temporarily but there is little chance of destroy 
ing either crew or weapon with a direct hit. Moreover, area 
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fire can only be used at a safe distance from our own troops, 
ind is of little value in silencing pillboxes and emplace 
ments encountered at close quarters. 

What is needed is a precision locating device that can 
pot hostile we: apons so accurately that they can be quickly 
engaged by our own direct hre we: apons recoilless guns, 
machine guns, self-propelled guns. These weapons, at short 
ranges, have so little dispersion that they can safely engage 
suitable targets within a few yards of our own troops. Be 
sides, the direct fire of high velocity guns will destroy many 
targets that are impervious to ordinary artillery or mortar 

hire. 

Phe first requirement of such a precision locating device 
is that it must “point” out each target visually so that infan 
try and tank gunners will have a direct aiming point on the 
ground. 

[hus, an infrared viewing device that can “see” sub- 
spectrum muzzle flashes might be ideal for locating weap- 
ons that use “flashless” and smokeless powder. Even so, 
the viewer would be of limited usefulness, since muzzle 
flash and the weapon itself are usually obscured by inter 
vening objects and foliage. 

Normally, therefore, a weapon can be located only by 
sound locators or by tracing back the path of the projectile. 

Present sound locators do not indicate the location of a 
target to the eye. Instead they require a plotting board on 
which the locations of listening stations, gun, and target 
are indicated graphically. Direction rays "projected from 
widely separated listening stations indicate the chart loca 
tion of the target at their intersection and the azimuth and 
range gun-target can — be scaled off from the chart. This 
is fine for a mortar or a weve battery that is going to fire 
a distant target. It is no help at all 
to a tank gunner the wants to hit a vertical face target a 
few square feet with a flat trajectory, high velocity shell at 
a range of 3,000 yards or less. 


an area concentration ¢ 


Che most obvious way to locate the target for the gunner’s 
eye would be to plot our sound detector information to scale 
on a vertical aerial photograph. The target would be where 
the rays intersect on the photo. If the tank gunner also had a 
photo, the target could be described to him and he could 
readily identify it on the ground. This system is still cum 
bersome and indirect, involving considerable time for sur 
veying-in gun and listening stations and for plotting and 
transmitting information between several widely separated 
points. Something better is needed for fast moving situa 
tions. 

\ suitable device must be small and portable, it should 
require only a single listening station, to avoid complicated 
communication and survey proble ms, and it should “point’ 
to the target instantly and visually, to eliminate the plotting 
board and to giv e the gunner or forw ard observer an aiming 
point on the ground. 

If we could devise a sound detector that would read azi- 
muth and angle of sight to the target from a single listening 
station, our problem would be solved. However, the ability 
of a sound detector to read a vertical angle of sight to the 
target is complicated by ground echoes and reverberation. 
hus, the sound travels to the instrument in a horizontal 
plane without interruption; but in a vertical plane, it would 
reflect upward from every point on the ground between the 
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gun and the instrument, and should produce an un -adabj. 
signal. To eliminate such echoes, we would have + ixo},, 
the initial report of firing from the succeeding sou 
berations. Thus, if the sound detector were equip 
a high-speed, self-actuated “shutter,” something |i} m 
era shutter, it would conceivably be possible to re , 
sound recording time to a few thousandths of a sec nd, |p 
this way, only a direct line signal would be recorded, nd 
direct sound reflections would not reach the ins 
until after the “shutter” was closed. 

With a sound detector like this, requiring only 4 shor 
time to set up, we should get an azimuth reading and , 
vertical! angle of sight from the OP to the target. This dats 
set on an aiming circle would enable the observer to identify 
visually the spot where the noise originated. Better yet, the 
sighting instrument could be built into the detector so 
to point automatically to the target picked up by sound. 

A possible objection to this type of sound locator might b. 
that it would be inaccurate on flat terrain, since it would in 
dicate only the direction of the target from one location and 
the vertical angle of elevation to al] targets would be almos 
zero. Likewise, in wooded terrain where visibility is limited, 
a “pointing” device would be of no value, since it would be 
impossible to see the target in any case. 

This argument, while true, is not valid since it applies to 
conditions under which high angle indirect fire is called for 
Our “visual” locator, on the other hand, is designed for 
direct fire weapons or for observers who have to see the 
target. Only upon fairly open, rolling terrain can such 
weapons and observers function; and under such circum 
stances at short ranges, the visual locator would be of in 
estimable value. 


ds 


Possible Uses of Radar 


An even more effective visual locator might use radar 
to track the trajectory of hostile small-arms bullets and 
direct fire shells. Radar has already been used to track the 
path of mortar and howitzer shells in the air. By obtaining 
three or more position readings while the shell is in flight, 
its trajectory curve can be plotted and projected backward to 
obtain a map location of the hostile weapon. However, the 
equipment is too bulky and the method is too slow for fast 
moving, close-combat situations. Furthermore, it still gives 
only a chart, not a visual, location. 

If, instead of taking only three position readings, multip 
directional readings were taken throughout the time of 
flight of the projectile, and if these readings were projected 
visually on a screen, we should obtain a pictorial repr 
sentation of the trajectory, which would appear to the radar 
operator as a series of dots, or perhaps as a continuous 
streak. Moreover, the end of the streak would indicate the 
location of the weapon from which the projectile had been 
fired. If the streak were then projected upon a photographed 
or televised view of the hostile area as seen from the same 
observation point, the radar operator would actually “see’ 
hostile bullets in flight just as though the enemy were 
firing tracers. Any hostile weapon within view would in: 
stantly disclose its exact position as soon as it fired. 

Such equipment might be either carried by hand and 
operated on > ground, or it might be mounted in a tank 
or an observation airplane. 
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many other possibilities, such as night vision 
special sound equipment to detect enemy move- 
ght, or improved optical instruments, possibly 
g exaggerated stereoscopic effect, for observa- 
h foliage, and color filters to distinguish between 
rs and camouflage paint. 
.arv need for close combat purposes is any sort of 
+ will give an instant visual location of a target 
within a radius of five to ten yards. 
ith such a device the problem would still be far 
d. Because of the limited amount of equipment 
ind the uncertainties of operation under combat 
such a device can provide only limited assistance. 
portion of the hostile troops and weapons en 
| in close combat will still be located only when the 
» infantry soldier gets close enough to see them 
naked eve. Thus, we will always hev ‘e, not one or 
hundreds of men as well as mechanical devices 
ted over each battlefield, all intent upon ferreting 
iidden enemies. 
ition of a hostile target is not enough. It must be 
wut instantly to the troops and weapons that can 
_ This can be done by the following methods: 


|) Target marking by pyrotechnique or other signal. 
[his can now be done to a limited degree by firing tracers, 
red smoke rifle grenades, or white phosphorus smoke 
unds from the bazooka or 57mm. recoilless rifle. None of 
these means is adequate, however, in its present form. ‘Trac- 
ire usually visible only to individuals near the firer and 
nnot point out targets to supporting weapons a few hun- 
yards away. Rifle grenades are too short-ranged and in- 
irate to mark point-targets from a safe distance. Colored 
noke rounds are not yet available for the bazooka or for 
the 57mm. recoilless rifle, and the white phosphorus rounds 
luce so much smoke that they obscure rather than 
identify a pinpoint target. Even colored smoke, although 
‘ produces a smaller cloud, drifts with the wind and thus 
ives a misleading signal. Moreover, a colored smoke shell 
r grenade will usually ricochet and roll away from the 
target before any smoke is emitted. 
lo provide every rifleman with a simple, effective method 
I pointing out hostile t targets at appropri ate ranges, a signal 
er of greater intensity and visible to the flanks as well 
st pes rear is required. Of course, the tracer effect should 
delayed to conceal the exact position of the firer. 
[he 2.36-inch bazooka could be a still more effective 
yet marking device. Its rocket is quite accurate at ranges 
up to several hundred yards and, if filled with colored 
10ke, would provide an excellent marking signal. To avoid 
the ricochet effect as well as drifting of the smoke itself, it 
nould be possible to develop a rocket that would collapse 
upon impact, spattering the target with brightly burning 
ncandescent material. In addition, if the rocket emitted a 
noke streamer or tracer signal in flight, we should have an 
deal solution. The tracer smoke would unmistakably indi- 
ite the general target position, while the incandescent ma- 
terial burning on the target would show its exact location. 
Moreover, the smoke streamer, by its direction of movement, 


would plainly indicate it to be a friendly signal. 


Many other marking signals can and will be devised, 
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but the two just me ‘ntioned probab rly prov ide the be ‘st and 
most obv ous solution under present conditions. 
portant principle is 


The im 
. first, that every combat infantryman 
in close combat deol have an effective means of pointing 
out to his companions, to his leaders, and to sup porting 
weapons. Otherwise, he must face alone every weapon and 
device of modern science, 
in his bare hands. 


2) Visual Description. So much for designation by fire. 


aided only by wh: it he Can Ca;°rry 


Another means of target designation is by describing it, 
orally or in writing, to the crew of the weapon that is to do 
the firing. At present, there is no really efficient or depend 
able means of doing this within the rifle battalion and 
smaller unit. You can’t personally leave your battle station 
to go back and describe the target to a supporting weapon 
If you send a runner in the heat of a battle, 
sure that he will get there at all; and even if he does, it takes 
much too long endl the message is freque ntly misunderstood. 
l'elephones help in the debenee but in the attack you sel 
dom, if ever, have one ahead of battalion he: rdqui irters. 
Radios look like the real answer. They are the natural 
medium for directing artillery or mortar fire on an 


you cannot be 


area 
target. But did you ever try to de scribe a pinpoint target by 
It’s like trying 
to thre ad a needle with boxing gloves. You’ re looking up } at 
You and the gunner are 
the terrain from different directions and from 
different ranges. 


radio to a gunner a few hundred yards away? 
a target. He is looking down. 
looking at 
To you, the target appears to be twenty 
mils left of a reference point; to him, it is obviously one 
hundred mils right and below. There is simply no common 
medium of measurement for telling the gunner where a 
Worse yet, 


concealed target is. both you 


you and the gunner 
if there’ S any shooting going on 


can't even see each other. 


are conce: aled ( and you 

These difficulties are overcome if both the gunner and 
the observer can look at the target from the same view 
point, i.e., from the same direction and the same range. 

One way to accomplish this is to have the observer and 
gunner at the same location. How ever, the same result can 
be obtained by giving both the observer and the gunner a 
copy of a photograph of the target area. It should be a low, 
oblique photo, facing toward the enemy to facilitate the 
identification of ground forms and objects. Both the game I 
and the observer can then quickly identify any ground ob 
ject in the photo, which becomes a medium of unde rstand 
ing. Here, is where the stereomicro viewer de 
scribed earlier would fill an urgent need. 

Thus, from the platoon leader back, the radio, combined 
with improved applications of photography, would insure 
dependable target designation by oral description. 


of course, 


Facsimile transmission by radio 


pre yMISes 
streamlined results. 


even more 
Facsimile radio transmission is the 
transmission by radio of a written or graphic message, a 
replica of which then appears upon a screen in the receiving 
radio. This is already being used for transmitting news, 
weather maps and so on, and a portable walkie-talkie-sized 
set may eventually be developed. With such equipment, 
not only written messages, but also photogr: iphs with enemy 
positions marked upon them could be instantly tr: insmitted 
without the need of oral description. 


(3) Direction of flat trajectory by Indirect Methods. Vis 
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ual target designation is often impracticable when the sup 
portung weapons cannot see the target area—in log, darkness, 
smoke, or bad weather. Under such conditions, assaulting 
rifle troops can expect no assistance from supporting tank 
and other direct fire weapons unless they are accompanied 
by forward observers who can communicate with the guns 
by radio or telephone and direct their fire. Thus, the gun 
may be aimed by instrument to hit a predesignated reference 
point on or near the objective. The forward observer, when 
he spots a target, would then direct the weapon by radio to 
fire at the reference point and would announce successive 
corrections in deflection and elevation to hit the target. 
[his problem is often present in broad daylight when 
tanks are supporting assaulting rifle troops. The tank crew, 
inclosed in armor and deafened by the sound of the engine, 


can neither hear the 


hring ot enemy weapons nor ade 


quately cover the entire zone of attack by observation. 
Linder such conditions, short-range flat 
rayectory gunire by the forward observer is extremely dith 


cult 


the direction of 


The use of radio communications and pyrotechnigq ie 
signals alone provides only slow and uncertain results. 

A better approach might be through the use of remote 
control fire direction equipment similar to that empk 
antiaircratt hre 


ved in 
Chus, matching dials and pointers would 
be mounted on the gun inside the tank. One set of dials 
and pointers would be operated by the observer from a 
position where he could see both the tank and the target 
area. The observer would measure the azimuth and eleva- 
tion angles from his position to the target and would make 
appropriate corrections for the difference between his posi- 
tion and that of the gun. Wire, or preferably radio, com- 
munications would en: ible the observer to apply this data 
to the dials on the gun. The tank crew could then align 
their weapon upon the target merely by matching the 
opposing set of dials both for elevation and deflection. 

\n even more direct solution of target designation prob 
lems would be by the use of short range guided missiles con 
trolled by forward observers. Instead of pointing out the 
target to the gunner or aiming his gun for him by remote 
control, the observer would take the entire problem com 
pletely out of the gunners hands. The gunner would 
launch the projectile in the general direction of the target 
area and the forward observer would maneuver it to the 
target by remote control. 

This would require the development of several special 
yp s of guided missiles for use at different 7 sie and 

ainst various types of targets. It would also call for special 
el le radio control equipment or perhaps of ee 
signals that could be projected by assault troops to draw 
{ ruided missiles accuri itely to a desired target. 

The perfected use of guided missiles, however, cannot 
in itself eliminate the problem of target designation since 
the observers who control the missiles will have to be cen- 
trally located on the battlefield and will have to have appro- 
priate targets pointed out to them by other troops. 

So far, we have talked about how men can find targets 
and point them out to other men. There remains the pos: 
sibility of using machines to find and identify targets. 

Perhaps the crudest example of this method is the booby 
trap—a soldier on patrol stumbles over a trip wire in the 
dark and activates a flare or an explosive charge, which 
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warns the enemy ot his presence and immediate], 
fire of defending weapons. 

The same thing could be accomplished by 
tecting radar or infrared device, so installed a 
automatically point toward any near-by activity, 
range and direction thereto, and transmit this j i 
to a distant observer. 

Such usage has been extremely limited so far | 
the difficulty of installing the equipment and bec 
ease with which it could be detected and destro, 
alert enemy. Nevertheless, means could undou! 
developed for projecting such devices to a desired | 
the vicinity of hostile defenses; and under certain c ions 
the results might be well worth the loss of equi ipm T| 
device might be installed in artillery projectiles or 
from aircraft. During an attack, devices of this ty] 
be installed in radio-controlled aircraft or other ick 
that could be directed toward suspected hostile position lt 
defending weapons should fire on such vehicles they y 
expose their own positions and invite prompt destruction 

Airborne television could be used profitably to supp! 
ment other means of detection. It would be of little or 
value in detecting the enemy's fixed entrenchments a 
fortifications, which are seldom visible, but it would aid th 
discovery of any hostile movement—gun crews moving fron 
underground shelter into firing positions, tanks or reserves 
moving up to counterattack or reinforce. Such movements 
are generally concealed by intervening hills and foliage, but 
they can be ‘picked up readily from the air. If this informa 
tion were transmitted to regimental or battalion head 
quarters by television and relayed to subordinate units by 
radio, all leaders would then have a picture of enemy activi 
ties in their vicinity. 

It might seem that we could even go one step farther and 
combine the detecting device, an automatic fire dir 
and the firing weapon itself into a single unit that wen 
both find and destroy hostile targets. However, the es 
to which machines can be substituted for human nell 
gence is limited. An automaton of this sort would bx 
practicable only in very specialized situations becaus: 


(1) It could not distinguish between friend or foe. 

(2) It would be bulky and expensive and would be dit 
ficult to conceal. It therefore would be quite vulnerable t 
destruction by counterweapons. 

(3) It could carry only a limited ammunition supp) 
whereas a separate firing weapon could engage the target 
from a safe distance and could be continuously resupplied 
with ammunition. 


(4) It would sacrifice flexibility of fire, since each 
weapon could engage only those targets which were dis 
covered by its own single detecting mechanism. 

That's about a full turn of the wheel. Now, let’s go back 
to San Pietro and see how all of these gadgets might ft 
into the actual battle. 

First, the artillery preparation—now it would be n blind 
downpour of evenly scattered shells, but rather an accurate 
methodical probing of each suspected clump, stump, © 
shadow on the opposite hill—stumps and shadows n rarked 
in red on each stereophoto-pair and distributed in micro 
viewers to each platoon leader, forward observer anc tank 
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Instead of thirty thousand shells an hour, the 
educed to perhaps five to ten thousand rounds 
ecision adjustment and direct aiming at known 
thermore, this smaller number of accurate 
iid be much more destructive and demoralizing 
mer deluge of random fire. 
tillery and other supporting fires lift, the terraces, 
| entrenchments remain under microscopic scru 
scores of mechanical devices. Small radio-con 
raft with television eyes hover low over the hostile 
itching for gun crews and riflemen to emerge 
underground shelters. Other planes scan the 
a looking for movement of tanks, SP guns, and 
From the near ridges, radar and sound detectors 
pposite slopes, ready to point accusing fingers at 
mn that might open fire. 
lemen closing in through the orchards and walls 
sright arrows of fire dart out here 
| there where a signal tracer advertises the location of 
nan machine-gun nest, a bunker, or an AT gun. 
Close behind the leading riflemen, in platoon headquar 
s, are several tools for relaying information. The bazooka 
, has accurate colored-smoke rockets to put the finger 
ny target that’s too tough for the platoon to handle by 
| portable radio transmits and receives photographic 
mation in facsimile, showing on a screen the location 


rown pointers. 


the platoon itself and elincent friendly and enemy posi 
ns. Voice radio transmits accurate photo locations of 
tile targets to other observers and weapons through the 
use of stereomicro viewers. 
ther back, tank commanders, gunners, and observers 
several w ays of spotting appropriate targets: T hey may 
sionally be able to see the target itself through their 
glasses. This seldom happens. 
ret may get a target de signation direct from one of the 
ng rifle squads if they can see the signal tracers. This 
| sometimes happen, but frequently the signal will be 
cured by intervening foliage or other objects. 
re often they will pick up a rocket smoke signal which 
n be better identified at a distance. 
larget designations may be relayed to them by voice, 
radio or by facsimile photo transmission, either from for 


rd units and observers or from mechanical locating de 
ces in the air and on the ground. 


Or they may fall back on the time-honored last resort of 
ng information passed back through platoons, com 
pany, and battalion headquarters and finally to their own 
mpany and platoon headquarters by a combination of foot 
messenger, radio, telephone, and oral fire orders. We can 
hope that this obsolete method will seldom be necessary. 
Had such methods been possible at San Pietro, the battle 
uuld h ve been won by a fraction of the troops and weap 
ns originally employed in a fraction of the time required, 
lat a fraction of the cost in lives and ammunition. 
future, airborne assault troops can close with the 
lemy from great distances in a matter of hours. Much of 
‘his advantage will be lost, however, if it still takes days and 
eeks to win the battle after the troops arrive on the scene 
t action. The best way to get the faster results that will be 
required in close combat is through the development of 
streamlined close-combat intelligence. 
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THE NEW INFANTRY 


By MAJOR GENERAL JOHN W. O’DANIEL 


At Pearl Harbor we learned that it is not enough, 
alone, to have a well trained, well balanced force of spe 
cialists in being; we learned the vital doctrine of unified 
command. In Guadalcanal and in North Africa we learned 
battlefield unification, the combat doctrine which de 
mands unification of arms and services and forces at the 
point of battle, under the control of the commander hay 
ing primary interest. Thus, all the agencies of the army 

ie field of battle 


where their specific coordinated employment is de 


have come lO a common meeting point 


termined by the commander on the ground. In our ex 
perience, this vital function is an on the-spot job of the 
infantry officer, who now in addition to his traditional in 
fantry mission to close with and destroy the enemy, thus 
also carries the ball for the Army at large. . . . 

One result of this new Infantry réle has been the di 
minishing of petty inter-branch jealousy and competition 
and the consequent increase of feeling that the ground 
forces in battle are one large branch-immaterial force. . . . 

\nother important development has occurred in the 
Whether 


the traditional infantry attrition will continue in future 


scale of infantry employment in war. 


wars, or whether civilian communities will soon bear the 
great portion of future casualties is anybody's guess. 
Leadership, plus skilled and aggressive training, will min 
imize casualties, but in any case we plan to accomplish 
our mission. To do it, we must have the best leader ma 
terial the country has to offer. Thanks largely to the work 
of Ernie Pyle, the wholehearted public support of the 
American people was finally secured in 1944; since then 
our arm has become an increasingly elite corps of selected 
men. We have long had most of the best leaders in the 
nation. We now have the best men. We plan in the future 
to get nothing but the best. 

If you are considering a career in the field of exact 
science, you certainly don’t want Infantry, for the very 
essence of our work is in dealing with people, with vari 
ables, and with intangibles. We often apply the spirit of 
the calculated risk, and unlike some branches, we rely 
more heavily on individual ingenuity to do things up in 
spectacular fashion. Because our essential communication 
is oral, our statistics and records are not always pertect, 
but our results speak for themselves. Our profession calls 
for the greatest emphasis on principle and vital detail, 
sound judgment in the discrimination between the es 
sential and the trivial, and studied indifference to the 
trivial. The Infantry in peace, as in war, works largely 
on the basis of mission type orders. This means that th 
officer is given objectives to accomplish instead of tasks to 
carry out, and that he is given the commensurate respon 
sibility and freedom of choice of means. By this method 
the Infantry officer is trained to develop total responsi 
bility to a degree not equalled in any other career, and 
vou find that this feeling of total responsibility brings 
with it a new freedom. . . . It firms your self-respect and 
you reflect it in your personality and leadership 


*From The West Point Pointer, December 5, 1947 














MORE DEADLY THAN THE MALE... is... 


Major Bill Busher, a doughfoot transferred to the 


General's Department, learned in his investigation of the ( lk 


l'wo-Timing Matron. 


lleLLo.’ COLONEL J. EDWARD GRESHAM LEANED BACK 
in his office chair to greet Major Bill Busher upon his return 
from leave. “How is the demon investigator?” 

“Colonel,” Busher replied, “Tm kind of low. Investigat 
ing peopl has gotten me down. 

‘| know how you feel,” J. Edward agreed dryly, at the 
same time lifting a confidential document from his desk. 
“It's too bad Inspec tors ge neral have to go into such things, 
but there are always a few of the. boys who get 1n trouble.” 

Now wait a minute,” Bill recoiled, “you're not going to 
spring another one on me this soon, are you?” 

1. Edward smiled somewhat sadly. “Well, Bill, this will 
be the last one I'll ever ask you to do for me.” 

What do you mean?” 

‘I guess you've never looked me up in the Army Register. 
One month from today I'll be sixty-four.” 

Jeepers, Colonel, I've never even thought of you having 
to leave the Army.” Bill had never served under anyone for 
whom he had mor respect. 

It comes to all of us. That's why I want everything 
cleaned-up betore I go.” J. Edward held out the confidential 
paper to Bill 

It was a typewritten letter, by a woman who made grave 
allegations 


Dear Si 
[his letter is to bring to your attention a matter that oc 

curred on the night of March 22d in car 54 on the Cascade 
Limited train of the Southern Pacific between Portland, 
Oregon and San Francisco. | boarded the train at Portland 
it 4:30 pm, and while waiting for departure, I was ap 
ee hed by two captains of the Army, who invited me to 

in them in a few drinks during the trip. Immediately, how- 
ever, | made it very clear to them that I did not want to be 
molested and asked them politely to leave me alone. A little 
later, one of the two tried again to get me to join them, and 
at that point, very emphatically, | explained that I am a hap- 
pily married woman and definitely was not interested, and to 
leave me alone or | would call the Conductor. 

One hour later | decided to retire in my berth for the 
night, and was almost undressed for bed when the same 
ofheer reappeared and opened my curtains. At this time he 
appeared definitely intoxicated and I rang for the Porter in 
order to get rid of him. Unfortunately, for some reason, the 
Porter did not come but the Captain decided to leave after 





BRIGADIER GENERAL ELLIOT D. COOKE, a former infantryman 
but now an Inspector General, has been a regular contribu 
tor to the InFanrry JourNAL for many years. The names of 
the characters in this article are entirely fictitious. 
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By BRIGADIER GENERAL ELLIOT D. COOK 


my violent protest. I was quite perturbed, but Ih 
asleep, hoping that the officer in question had f 1 
was useless to bother me further. Exactly one hour and a half 
later. | was awakened suddenly and I found the s ' 
sitting on the side of my berth, inside the curtains. On “ 
discovery, | jumped out of my berth and started screami: 
for help. The Porter and the Conductor were b ught be 
passengers in the same sleeper and they removed th 
from my berth. At the first stop, the Conductor i th 
MP officer in charge of the station, a Lieutenant Ri 


me off 
i. CUDCerT 


Deese, who arrested the C aptain in question: Captain Wa 
ter C. Grey, home address, Vancouver Barracks, Washing 
That is the address he gave. 

With the help of hn Conductor, I got a report together 
| am exposing the above facts, not for malicious reasons bu: 
being the daughter of a Regular Navy Superior Officer | 
believe it is my duty to aad to you the behavior of a drun! 
sexual maniac that, in taking advantage of his unifom 
believes he is free to conduct himself in any manner he 
chooses. On behalf of every American mother, | feel that 
man of such caliber is a disgrace to his uniform and 
country. 

I can assure you that a copy of this letter is being sent: 
my Senator for further consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. ANABELLE Fioruax 
Portland, Oregon. 


Bill whistled. “Now ain’t that something! But do you 
think she’s telling the truth?” he demanded. 

Phe Old Man wearily waved Bill away. “I knew Walt 
Grey when his pants were held up with safety pins. You ve 
read what er lady says; go find out whether it’s true. 

“Yes, sir. Can I take “Mr. Cunan, my Warrant Officer 
with me?” 

“Naturally, you'll have to take testimony, won't you: 

Bill hastened off to inform Mr. Cunan of their new a 
signment. 

ee lum m-m, ” Cunan said on reading the letter, “Portlan¢, 

That’s where they have those elegant crawfish.” 

"1G et your mind off the crawfish and tell me; do \ 
think that letter is a phony?” 

Cunan returned the document. “Could be! Plenty 
cr —_ always writing things like that. 

Yeah! But they don’t often give so many details 

“Well, there’s only one way of finding out. When do: 
leave?” 

Tonight at five. Don't forget the — rd.” 

“Right in my brief case,” Cunan grinned. “Got to make 
expenses somehow!” 

Their trip up the Sacramento Valley was pleasant Im 
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enery, and in the dining car, according to Cunan, 
le rations.” They detrained next day in Portland 
by automobile to Vancouver Barracks. 
( | Hawks, the commanding officer, shook his head 
explained why he was there. “It’s hard for me 
I never heard of Walt Grey taking too much to 
he certainly isn’t the kind to make passes at 


\lay be not. But that’s what the lady says. I'll have to 
Captain Grey with her allegations and interrogate 

ill be confidential.” 
Qh. certainly,” said the colonel. “If you'll go to the 
rtial room upstairs, I'll have Grey report at once.” 
Cunan had scarcely had his notebooks and pencils out 
Captain Grey arrived. He was a little over medium 
vith light brown hair and wide blue eyes. A slight 
worry wrinkled his brow but the expression on 

was open. 

wing the formal introductions, Bill placed the cap 
under oath and said, “I’m here, Captain, to investigate 
allegations and charges regarding your conduct on 
e Cascade Limited, tr aveling between Portland and San 
Francisco on the night of March 22d. But before asking 

y questions, I first wish to know if you are familiar with 

ights as a witness under the 24th Article of War?” 

Yes, | am, sir,” replied the captain. “But if it’s not out 

, do you have the right person in mind? I’ve never 
roe n on the Cascade I uniged.” 

Bill began tapping gently on the table with a pencil. 
Now, listen, Captain. Don’t say anything you'll be sorry 
for later. Remember, you are under oath.” 

But I know what I’m talking about,” Grey persisted. 

driven to San Francisco and back in my car, but I’ve 
ver gone by train.” 

Cunan, too, looked baffled. 

Captain,” Bill asked, “are you married?” 

No ‘sin? a slight flush tinged his face, “but I’m engaged.” 

Then tell me,” Bill shot at him, “have you ever known a 
\lrs. Anabelle Floruak?” 

| don’t think so,” Captain Grey replied hesitantly, and 

1 produced a leather address book. “Just a moment.” 

thumbed through the pages. “No, sir!” he finally said, 

've never heard of her in my life.” 

Well, then, have you ever heard of a Lieutenant Rich 

| B. Deese of the Military Police?” 

Dickie Deese? Sure! He’s a pal of mine; but he isn’t in 

\IPs, he’s right here on the post. His company is out 
the target range today, but I think they are coming in 
morrow. 

Bil 
Do 


pushed his pencil around in apparent nonchalance. 
u happen to know whether or not Lieutenant Deese 
raveled on the Cascade between Portland and San 


we 


rranciscor 

l suppose so. His folks live in Oakland!” Grey answered. 
but on realizing that his words might be unfavorable to his 
iriend. he hastened to add, “Of course, I really don’t know 
bout that. You'd better ask him.” 

sil! nodded. “Just one more question, Captain, where 
vere you on the 22d day of March?” 

Th captain’s answer was emphatic. “On the 22d day of 
March, and every other day that month, I was in Alaska!” 
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‘Alaska>” 

“That's right. One of our battalions was stationed there 
and I was with it. I didn’t come back here until the middle 
# April. All the orders are on file in he adquarters. Would 
you like me to get them?” 

“Fine,” Bill agreed. “But one more thing; could you get 
me a picture of yourself, too?” 

“As a matter ol tact, | can | had some taken yust the 
other day—for my girl!” 

“Well?” Bill demanded of Cunan, when the captain had 
rushed off, “What do you think ol that?” 

“Well!” Bill demanded of Cunan, when the captain had 
rushed off, “what do you think of that?” 

“I think like you do. Someone has been using the cap 
tain'’s name. Mrs. Floruak should be able to settle that 
point when she sees Captain Grey s picture. Cunan looked 
at his watch. “If we're going to see her, we might as well 
stay in Portland for supper and get some of those crawfish.” 

“Yeah, we might as well to get it off your mind. But get 
the railroad people on the phone and arrange for us to inter 
rogate the conductors and porte! of that train.” 

While Cunan was carrying out those instructions, Cap 
tain Grey returned with documents that proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt he was on duty in Alaska the night Mrs. 
Floruak had her unfortunate experience on the Cascade 
Limited. The captain also had the photograph 

“Thanks a lot, Captain,” said Bill. “You'll hear from us 
later.” 

Che captain looked none too pleased In tact, Bill gath 
ered from his expression as he left that if he never saw an 
inspector gener: il again it would be all right with the cap 
tain. In the meanwhile, Cunan had accomplished his 
mission. 

“All set,” he reported. “The entire train crew will be 
down at the station by three-thirty with their records for 
that trip. That still leaves us a couple of hours to talk with 
Mrs. Floruak—if you want to. There’s a car waiting for. us 
downstairs.” 

It took them about thirty minutes to reach the woman’s 
address, but the lady was not at home. They were received 
by a middle-aged woman who gave her name as Mrs. 
Charles Wright. 

“Do you know Mrs. Anabelle Floruak?” Bill inquired 

“Yes. She’s mv brother's wife. I am living with them 
for the moment.” 

“T see. Will Mrs. Floruak return soon?’ 

“Not until late tonight. She drove to Oregon City to 
bring her husband hom« alter work. They haven't been 
married very long, you know,” Mrs. W right simpered 

“How long have they been married?” asked Bill 

“Just since last January.” 

“But didn’t she go to San Francisco alone in March?” 

“Yes, she did. Her father, a very prominent Navy ofhicer, 
died ind she had to leave quite suddenly. \nd the n that 

errible thing happened to her on the train 

“What was her father’s name?” 

“Why, Perkins, of course. The same as Belle’s, before 
she was married.” 

“What was her father’s rank and first name>” 

“Julius X. 1 don’t know his rank, except he was an ofh 
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“When did you first hear about that trouble on the train?” 

“Right after Belle went to the hospital.” 

“Hospital? What hospital?” 

“Why, the hospit: il in San Francisco,” 
fidgeted primly 


Mrs. Wright 

‘Be lle hadn’t been married long—but—well 
That's why she was so upset, because of her 
Chen, in San Francisco she became suddenly ill 
and had to go to a hospital—and had an accident. That's 
why my brother was so angry and made her write the Ictter.” 

Bill signalled for Cunan to get re ady to leave. “Tell Mrs. 
Floruak we will return tomorrow and ask her to please be 
here so we can talk to her.” 


you know. 
ct yndition 


hey were still early, but Bill decided they might as well 
go to the anyhow. Their driver deposited 
them at the depot, where they found that one of their wit- 
nesses h: id also arrived e arly, the Pullman porter. 

He gave as Benjamin Saunders. 
ministering the required oath, 


ri tilroad station 


After ad- 
Bill had some difficulty ex- 
a civilian witness under the 
\fter considerable preliminary ques- 
tioning, Bill got around to what he wanted to find out. 

“Do you porters gener: erally know what goes on among the 
passengers in your ¢ ir? 


his name 
plaining to him the rights of 
Fifth Amendment 


“Yes, sir. 

“But you frequently leave your car for one purpose or 

another?” 
‘That's true. But two porters always work together. If 

one leaves, the other watches both cars. We know where 

our passengers go and what they're doing.” 
“How about after the berths are made up?” 


question b luntly 


Bill put the 
“Do you know then?” 

Saunders regarded Bill quite seriously before responding 
with an understanding “Generally speaking, we 
know. we mind our own business. But 
watching out for the passengers, that’s our business. If any- 
thing unusual happens, we most always know it.” 


smile. 
You understand, 


“Did anything unusual happen in your car on the night 
of March 22d?” 

Holding up a sheaf of paper forms, Saunders replied, 
“No, sir. The office told me to look up my reports for that 
whole week. There wasn’t anything happened in my car at 
all.” 

“You mean there weren't any complaints, or anything 
like that?” 

“No, sir!” 

“But there must have been something,” Bill persisted. 
“Do you know of any instance where an Army officer was 
arrested or put off the train in the last few months for being 
drunk, or creating a disturbance or getting into a woman's 
berth?” 

Saunders wagged an emphatic head. “I have n't heard of 
anything like that in all my twenty-four years’ service.” 

Could anything like that have happened in another car 
on pe same train and you not know about it?” 

Captain, any time one porter on a train knows some- 
thing like that, they all know it.” 

Bill dismissed Saunders and turned to Cunan. 
suppose he’s covering up?” 

“Don't see why he would,” Cunan carefully sharpened a 
pencil. “Maybe the conductors will know something.” 

But Mr. Tolley, who appeared next, knew no more of 
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the matter than Saunders. As conductor, he had . 


er-al| 
responsibility for everything connected with the nited 
and was proud of the way it operated. To the be: of hj. 
knowledge and belief, nothing like the incident ribed 
by Mrs. Floruak had ever occurred. He was resentful of 


the reflection on himself and his railroad. 

Bill convinced him the investigation was being , - 
merely to establish the facts. Even so, Mr. Tolley 
on, trying to debate the subject, until Bill induce 
leave. 

“Whew,” Cunan laughed. * 
tor isn’t so touchy.” 

“So do I. What we need is information, not an argy 
ment.” 

The Pullman conductor, Mr. Carl Lippencott, gave them 
little of one and none of the other. Concisely and withoy 
humor he denied any and all knowledge of either the prin 
cipals or the incident. 

“Well,” said Bill at the end of the interview, “that settle 
one thing—Mrs. Floruak is a liar. But I'd like to know wha 
made her write such a libelous letter?” 

Cunan began putting away his notebooks and pencils 
“Maybe we'll find out tomorrow. But in the meantime 
he looked at his watch. 

“I know,” said Bill, “crawfish.” 

So, to a place called Jack’s they went and consumed ; 
spicy but none too filling meal before returning to Van 
couver for the night. 

At breakfast at the post restaurant next morning, a 
young lieutenant appeared and addressed Bill respectfully 
“Sir, | am Lieutenant Deese, and I have been informed you 
wish to see me.” 

“Why, yes. I do want to ask you some questions.” 

“Here, sir?” 

“No, we'd better go to the courts-martial room.” 

There, Bill went straight to the point. “Were you ever 
an MP officer?” 

“No, sir. Never.” 

“Do you know anyone by the name of Mrs. Floruak: 

“Well, I met her once, on a train going to San Francisco 

“Under what circumstances?” 

Deese turned his hands palm up. “I just went down the 
aisle and saw a good-looking girl. I said, ‘Will you have 3 
drink?’ She said she would, and we went to the club car.’ 

“Did you seé Captain Walter Grey on that train?” 

“Why, no, Major. I couldn't have. He was in Alaska.’ 

“Did you mention his name in your conversation with 
Mrs. Floruak?” 

“Well, now, I don’t recall, to tell you the truth. If I knew 
what you want to know and you'd tell me what it’s all about. 

maybe I could help you. As it is, I’m puzzled.” 

Briefly, Bill outlined the allegations. Deese wagged his 
head in w onder. 

“Major,” he said, “there must be a mistake somewhere 
All I know is, I bought this girl a couple of drinks. She 
gave me her name and told me to call her Belle. She said 
she was a refugee and that her mother and father were hav- 
ing a hard time under the occupation in Italy. She spoke 
with an accent, but I didn’t pay much attention. I remem- 
ber one thing though, she asked me if I knew any doctors in 
San Francisco, but I couldn’t help her on that.” 
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and she leave the club car together?” 
walked back into the sleeper and I sat down and 
for about ten minutes.” 
erth? 
here, yes, sir. Both of us perfectly dressed, you 
My feet were in the aisle 


—” 


and the curtains 
sed.” 

act loose, in any way?” 

ess you call it loose to let a man buy a couple of 
far as we both were concerned, I’m sure it was 
r of having someone to talk with and to pass the 


\'t think she had any immoral intentions?” 
Deese considered a moment and then added 
ly. “I think I would have known it if she had.” 
ppressed a smile and then asked, “Did you have 
sation with your Pullman porter?” 
» that I can remember. | paid him the next 
ind he said, “Thank you.’” 
| guess that’s all,” Bill dismissed the lieutenant. 
vet hold of Captain Grey and tell him I want to see 
Cunan looked at Bill curiously. “What do you want with 
tain Grey again?” 
u'll see,” Bill grinned mysteriously. “I've got a 
) the captain appeared he was obviously still anxious 
operate but somewhat fearful of becoming a 
\dvising him he was still under oath, Bill said, ‘ Cap- 
u assured me you never knew a Mrs. Anabelle 


hat is correct, sir.” 


But,” Bill smiled, “did you ever meet a Miss Belle 
kins?” 
Grey's mouth opened to form a denial, then a look of sud 
recollection and understi nding ov erspread - ¥ counte 
“So that’s it,” he gulped and nodded, “I did meet 
ha person. It was on the dé 1V train between ° lacoma and 
uiver. We shared the same seat and got to talking. 
exchanged cards and she asked me to look her up in 
rt| and.” 
Did you?” 
No, sir. She wrote me a letter a week or ten days later, 
t | was leaving for Alaska and didn’t answer.” 
But you did give her one of your cards?” 
Oh yes. And I guess I even wrote something on it. But 
that § all.” 
Very well, Captain,” Bill’s smile was gently reassuring. 
| think that’s the end of the matter as far as you are con- 
r 


med 
Grey rose to his feet, stood uncertainly as though con- 
sidering an ex ‘pression of thanks, but decided against it and 
silence. When he had gone, Cunan said, “Major, | 
n't wait to hear what you are going to tell Mrs. Floruak.” 
Tm not sure yet, myself,” said Bill. “But while I check 
with Colonel Hawks, you call the Naval District in San 
Franc } and find out if they ever had a naval officer 
med Julius X. Perkins, and if so, is he dead.” 
Okay. But it’s my guess she kept up her batting average 
m that ne, too. There won’t be any Julius X. Perkins.” 
“Maybe.” 
MARCH 1948 


office. The 
commanding officer was both relieved and indignant over 
the outcome. “Can’t something be done to a person who 
writes letters like that?” 
“Well, we could furnish 
wanted to file suit for libel,” 


Bill went downstairs to Colonel Hawks’ 


Captain Grey 
said Bill. 
tion has cleared him completely, so 
character has been damaged.” 
“Just the same, I think that woman should be punished.” 
“Maybe you're right,” Bill conceded, 
be done by the civil courts. 


Copy it he 
“But our investiga 
don't suppose his 


“but that could only 


The colonel was still fuming when Bill took his leave and 
joined Cunan outside. “She missed a 
complained. “Julius X. Perkins is not an officer, and he’s not 
dead. He’s a civilian employee at the Navy Yard.” 


’ said Bill, ‘ 


perfect score,” he 


“Let's go get her statement, ‘and then catch a 
train for home.” 

This time at Mrs. Wright's they were met and invited in 
by Mrs. Anabelle Floruak in person. 

She was a tall, 


dark eves — full red lips. She 


slender young woman with black hair, 
appeared at ease while 
holding up | her hand to be sworn and affirming her undet 
standing of her rights as a witness 

“Did you write this letter?” Bill produced the document 
which had brought about the investigation. 

“Oh, yes.” Mrs. Floruak spoke lightly and quickly. “I 
didn’t really want to but my husband made me. He felt 
what happe ‘ned to me afterwards in San Francisco was a 
direct result ot what happened on the train and he wanted 
the officer punished.” 

Bill produced the photograph of 
you recognize this ofhcer?” 

Vell, | don’t know. 
is something familiar 


Captain Grey. “Do 


There 
But I certainly can’t tell 


I really wouldn’t want to say. 
about him. 
by the picture.” 

Mrs. Floru: ik, you sti ited th: if the conduc 
tor on the train helped you prepare a report. May I see it?” 


“In vour letter, 


“It is in the hands of my lawyer.” 
“Who is your lawyer?” 
“Please, | would rather you didn’t get in touch with him, 
because he just keeps things like that for me.” 

“Well, since you made this complaint, we had hoped for 
vour he ‘Ip i in loc: iting the oflicer conce ceuke 

“Yes, of course. But my lawyer and these other people 
have no bez ring on it whatsoever. I have given you all the 
information necessary and I see no point at all in involving 
anyone else.” 

Gravely turning a pencil between his fingers, Bill gazed 
in wonder at this woman, who, for some selfish purpose of 
her own, was not only willing but seemingly anxious to de 
stroy the character and re put ition of a comparative stranger 
“Mrs. Floruak, 


you cannot positive ly identify this picture, how can you be 
sure the officer concerned was C aptain Walter C. 


who had never harmed her in any wz Ly. 


Grey? 

Mrs. Floruak was not caught unprepared. Reaching for 
a near-by handbag, she opened the catch and drew out an 
ordinary calling card. “On that point I can assure you there 
is no mistake. The officer forced this on me when he first 
tried to make my acquaintance.” 

Bill accepted the card. It was indeed engraved with the 
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name of Walter Clayton Grey, United States Army. On 
the reverse side, Bill saw a scribbled note 

Mrs. Floruak,” he said, “I understand you were travel 
ing to San Francisco because ol the sudden death ot your 
tather 

Yes,” she agreed, eyes downcast, “he passed away on the 
twenty-first | left immediately on the twenty second.” 

I sec Bill paused : moment. “Then the Julius X. Per 
kins we spoke to in. San Francisco over long dist ince this 
morning is not your father but an impostor? 

Mrs. Floruak’s figure stiffened. Her eyes opened wide in 
istonished indignation. “I don’t see why the information 
you have bothered yourself to collect has anything to do 
with this. | am ve rv, very disap pointed in your investig: ition 
because it has nothing to do with the case. 

Bill held up the reverse side of Captain Grey's calling 
card for her to see. “Mrs. Floruak, you undoubtedly have 
read this little note, “To Belle: In memory of a pleasant 
trip.” But have you ever noticed these three little figures at 
the bottom in the same handwriting? They indicate a date, 
\irs. Floruak, the date the note was written. And that date 
is exactly three months be tore the time you claimed to have 
receive d the note on the twenty second ol March. Did you 
know that, Mrs. Floruak?” 

“IL won't give you an answer! And,” she turned in agita 
tion to Cunan, “you may ignore anything that I have said 
previously. You may consider it false if you like. And I 
prefer to wait until my husband can take matters in hand.” 

“When do you expect him?” 

7 cant Say 


Mrs. Floruak, would you mind telling me the name of 


the he ‘pit 11 you went to in San Francisco?” 


“I won't give you any more answers. | won't say anything 


if il] | think you! methods are very crude T here are cer 


tain px rsonal matters I don’t care to divulge I don’t appreci 


Never Lets Them Down i. 






ate this investigation at all. It is an investig 

“No, Mrs. Floruak, it is an investigation | 
you made in this letter.” 

“As a matter of fact, I didn’t write that le My 
band composed it and I signed it.” 

‘But he composed it from the things you to 
he?” 

\[rs. Floruak compressed her lips in outrage: 

‘And all the allegations in that letter are 
they?” 

\gain silence. 

“Put it down that the witness refuses to a il. 
directed Cunan. 

“Don’t put anything down,” the woman e x] 
cause | am not saying anything you may write n 
not saying one word. | ‘would appreciate it if 
leave; and also | would like to have that lette: 
husband may do what he chooses, but right n 
ap preci: ate it if you would give me that letter and go 

‘Do I understand, Mrs. Floruak, that you desi: 
all these statements and admit them to be false? 

Mrs. Floruak burst into tears. “There are just 
things I cannot discuss,” she sobbed. “I regret 
been a misunderstanding. This whole matter is very , e's 
turbing to me and I do not feel strong enough to er 
any more.” Whereupon she fled from the room 

Bill looked at Cunan for a moment before saying, “\\ 
that’s that! One crazy female deceiving her husband hy aul 
cost Uncle Sam several hundred bucks.” ral 

“Yes,” Cunan nodded. “But the name of an inno 
guy has been cleared, so the money isn’t wasted.” 

“No, when you look at it that way it’s money well spent 
But things like this are tough on the taxpayers,” Bill sigh 
“What do you say we catch a train and start for home “| 

“Suits me,” said Cunan. 


Our soldier has always been distinguished for his sense of per vili 
sonal responsibility. His concern for abstract theory is not strikingly we 
keen, but he feels the strongest obligation to those who are serving re 
beside him, whose fortunes are the same as his. He is determined 
not to let them down. Where they go, he is bound to go, too. It may — 
be in the air, on a bombing mission hundreds of miles into the LOLt 
cnemy ’s territory. It mé 1\ be on the ground, in an attack on the vill: age ' 
over the next hill. Wherever it is, the f act that the others are going (¢ 
is enough for him.—Rosert P. Parrerson, December 10, 1947, kr 
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ATTLE COMMAND in FUTURE WAR 


By Colonel $. L. A. Marshall 


II. THE AGGRESSIVE WILL Finally, the great distinction of this game is that it truly, when 


well played, determines who is the best man—who is the highest bred, the most 


self-den) ing, the most fearless, the coolest of nerve, the swiftest of eve and hand. 


You cannot test these possibilities wholly, unless there is a clear possibility of 


the struggle’s ending in death.—jouN Ruskin, in The Crown of Wild Olives. 


Up TO NOW, WE HAVE CONSIDERED VARIOUS THINGS SUCH 
son-to-person communication which will build the 
hting spirit in troops, once they are committed to com 
ind we have considered other things which are de 
of that spirit. 
elieve this is the proper approach to the subject and 
should be well recognized that everything which 
hes the circumference of tactics bears sooner or later on 
heart of the fighting man—his will to win, his courage 
ind to endure. For my own part, I confess that I do 
t believe there is any such thing as morale, if by that word 
ntended some special will or purpose which can be sepa 
| from the body of the thought of an army or of one of 
ndividuals. Either morale is a word of convenience, 
loved because it is much easier to say than “the body of 
ught of a person or persons, as to whether it disp ses the 
nker to high endeavor or toward failure,” or else it has 
meaning. I prefer to think that it is the former because 
then have something to go to work on. 
Morale is the thinking of an army. It is the whole com 
x body of an army's thought. The way it feels about 
soil and about the people from which it springs. The 
y that it feels about their cause and their politics as com 
red with other causes and other politics. The way that 
feels about its friends and allies, as well as its enemies. 
\bout its commanders and goldbricks. About food ind 
elter. Duty and leisure. Payday and sex. Militarism and 
ilianism. Freedom and slavery. Work and want. Weap 
ns and comradeship. Bunk fatigue and drill. Discipline 
nd disorder. Life and death. God and the devil. 
[he advantages of this new approach to a very old sub 
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ject are quit¢ obvious. For one thing, it automatically dis 
poses 01 the need for any fine distinctions between “training 


morale” and “combat morale.” Wherever the soldier may 


pe and whatever he may be doing, his morale 1S still the 


product of his whole thought. He may arise in the morning 
bec ling like a lion because he has rested well and his break 
fast is good; two hours later he may be Sagging in the 
middle because of ten pounds excess weight in his pack; 
three hours later he may have become a cyphe r because the 
socks which his mother had knitted him have worn blisters 
on both of his heels. Or some other man in combat may feel 
contempt for his commander and mortal fear of the enemy 
and still face the fire bravely because of the love of a woman 


and his own resolve not to discredit her 


The True Discipline 


Too, the definition cuts through one of the oldest myths 
in the military book—that morale comes from discipline 
If that were true, it would indeed be possibl. to extract the 
greater from the lesser. | he process IS prec 1S¢ ly the reverse 
whether on the field of battle or in ' plrouetting up and down 
a barracks yard” as Carnot's phrase has it, true dis« ipline is 
the product of morale. By “true discipline,” however, | do 
not mean a mere muscular response to orde rs ‘| he latter 
comes from the training of body and wits; the former di 
rives from a decision of the intellect which is based largely 
upon self-interest. I think that one of the general mistakes 
made by the military body is that because soldic ring 1S a 
patriotic calling, it is regarded as somehow base to put self 
interest foremost in appealing to the judgm« nt and imag! 
nation of the soldier. Yet it is undeniable that a willingness 
to iccept the system 1s the first step in the soldi r’s person | 
idvancement. As his success enhances his appreciation of 
the military life, he grows in knowledge and in a willing 
ability to apply it. These are the constituent elements of 
the true discipline upon which an army is finally depend 
ent. The soldier needs a sound and vigorous body if he is to 
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contend in modern war; but this itself should be the object 
rather than the perfecting of him in drills not even remotely 
related to his use of weapons, out of a mistaken and ob- 
solescent notion that they somehow improve his discipline. 
There is no Beyond the 
the essential is that he be 
freedom to think with a clear mind, which freedom can 
be his only when he becomes convinced that the Army 

and particul: irly the Army as represented by his immedi- 
ate superiors—are doing everything possible for his welfare. 


time for such methods. basic 


phy sical requirement, given 


Concentrate on the Man 


Soldiers can endure hardship. Most of their training is 
directed toward conditioning them for unusual privation 
and exertion. But no power on earth can reconcile them 
to what common sense says is unnecessary hardship which 
might ! have been avoided by greater intelligence in their 
supe rio;rs. 

Nothing more radical is suggested here than that the 
leader who would make certain of the fundamental sound- 
ness of his operation cannot do better than concentrate his 
attention on his men. There is no other worthwhile road. 
The art of dealing with humanity, of working diligently on 
behalf of men, of being sympathetic with them, but equally, 
of insisting that they make a square facing toward their own 
problems. These are the real bases of a commander's major 
calculations. Yet how often do we hear an executive praised 
as an “eflicient administrator” simply because he can keep 
a desk cleared, even though he is despised by everyone in 
the lower echelons and cannot command a fraction of their 
lovalty! 
what induces him to risk his life 
Field Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell once asked 
the question. The only answer which occurs to me as 
supportable in all that I have seen of man on the battle 
field is that he will be persuc ided largely by the same things 
which induce him to face life bravely—friendship, loyalty 
to responsibility, and knowledge that he is a repository of 
the faith and confidence of others. In his leisure moments, 
Wavell reflected that “belief in a cause may count for 
much.” But Major General Terry de la Mesa Allen, speak- 
ing from the battle ‘ground of Sicily, declared that men do 
not fight for a cause but because they do not want to let 
Where lies truth? 

Men who have been in battle know from firsthand ex- 
perience that when the chips are down, a man fights to 
help the man next him, just as a company fights to keep 
pace with its flanks. Things have to be that simple. An 
ideal does not become tangible at the moment of firing a 
volley or charging a hill. When the hard and momentary 
choice is life or death, the words once heard at an orienta- 
e clean forgot, but the presence of well 
In battle the most valued 
thing at hand is that which becomes most stoutly defended. 
\ll values are interpreted in terms of the battlefield itself. 
Yet above and beyond any symbol are all of the ideas and 
ideals which press upon men, causing them to accept a dis 
cipline and to hold to the line even though death may be at 
hand. 

If any man doubts that these values have a place in hard- 
ening the resolve of an army, let him answer the question: 


“No man wants to die; 
bravely?” 


their comrades down. 


tion lecture a 
loved comr: # is unforgettable. 
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What happens when an army loses faith in its «ise? |, 
in fact defeated and wholly submissive to the ©. emy Is 
will is defeated. If it can expect to receive quart”. the |x. 
reason for resistance has disappeared. 

Those who respect history will deem it beyon: 
that belief in a cause is the foundation of the oTessiv, 
will in battle. But that does not mean that it s),oyld b 
come the main object in an Army to turn every ; 


Lumen: 


eT int 
a doctrinaire with the expectation that it will van 
crease his military efficiency or his desire to do the ener 
to death. If a soldier has an initial belief in the justice oj 
the politics of his country, this belief will be nourish: 


in the measure that the country keeps faith with him durin 
his service. While there are many extraneous factors which 
enter into his emotional and intellectual judgment of thes, 
matters, none counts as heavily as the manner in which }y 
is treated by those who are in authority over him. Though 
belief in the nation is the foundation of his personal disci 
pline, the superstructure is raised by human hands which 
toil within his sight. There is nothing more soulless thap 
a religion without good works unless it be a_patriotis 
which does not concern itself with the welfare and dignin 
of the individual. Only the officer who dedicates his 
thought and energy to his men can convert into coherent 
military force their inarticulate thoughts about their coun 
try, nor is any other in a position to stimulate thei: desire 
to be of service to it. 


Respect for the Disciplined Life 


Having already suggested that the thinking bayonets 
can never be subordinated by the routine methods of a 
discipline which is based largely on mechanical procedures 
I will add that no leader will ever fail his troops (nor they 
fail him) who leads them in respect for the disciplined life 

Between these two things—discipline in itself and a per 
sonal faith in the military value of discipline—lies all the 
difference between military maturity and mediocrity. A 
salute from an unwilling soldier is as meaningless as the 
moving of a leaf on a tree; it is a sign only that ‘the subject 
has been caught by a gust of wind. But a salute from th 
man who takes pride in the gesture because he feels privi- 
leged to wear the uniform, having found the service good, 
is an act of the highest military virtue. It is not mere coinci 
dence that in those line companies which achieved phe 
nomenal success in combat during the late war, one found 

always the closest of working relationships between officers 
and men, and one found also that the salute was given with 
a proprietary air, as if all ranks were glad to own it. One 
further fact which needs to be stressed about the character 
of those officers whose capacity could be measured in the 
efficiency of their companies—while they were scrupulous 
in their care of their men, they were not “wet nurses.” Thev 
treated their subordinates as men; they did not regard 
them as adolescents and they did not employ the class 
room manner in dealing with them individually or in the 
mass. That was an important part of their hold upon men 
The latter respect manliness, not maidenliness. They prize 
a commander the more if he looks and acts the part of a 
soldier, but the characteristic of a fine appearance w | but 
betray him the sooner if he has no real kinship with men 

The characteristics which are required in the minor com 
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bt e is to prove capable of preparing men for and 
lt , m through the shock of combat with high credit 
re be briefly described. 


vence in the care of men. 
inistration of all organizational affairs such as 
ishments and promotions according to a stand 
of resolute justice. 
itary bearing. 
asic understanding of the simple fact that sol 
s wish to think of themselves as soldiers and that 
military information is nourishing to their spirits 
their lives. 
‘ 5) Courage, creative intelligence and physical fitness. 
vate respect for the dignity of the position and 
work of other men. 


gh The Product of Experience 


ng these values, we see outlined a frame of re- 

ps between ranks wherein all things work together 

| the strengthening of the aggressive will of men in 
,' For the military purposes of the United States, it 
* , necessary to reject the philosophy of the German General 


as Hans von Seeckt that: “A true military discipline stems 
in : from knowledge but from habit.” For that must be 
ire bstituted the more enlightened view that the knowledge 


facts constitutes experience and the product of experi 
e is habit, which plays a more important part in war than 
ywhere else in life. It would appear to me to be incon 
ets stable that if the Seeckt view of discipline could of itself 
uchsafe military success, then esprit and patriotic incen 
re superfluous and had best be counted out of the 
e| motor forces which contribute to combat effectiveness. For 
tainly if an impulse is not based on knowledge and un 
lerstanding, it can only be grounded in the fear a the con 
sequences of disobedience. We have in our service a few 
ntediluvian holdovers who still cling to the old ideas of 
liscipline and who, in the words of the Archduke Albert 
n time of peace excel in detail, are inexorable in matters 
' equipment and drill and perpetually interfere with the 
ork of their subordinates.” But if I am incorrect in saying 
that 9 e men are out of step with their times, then for 
sake of consistency, we should eliminate all appeal to 
e soldier’s reason and go by the rule that the less intel 
gent the soldier the more ably will he serve. 
‘We carry on from this point to an understanding of the 


sentials of combat moral incentive, which, together with 


me he degree of physical hardening and technical "knowledge 
= nt to insure that muscle ae brain will respond to 
of 'l, constitutes the true discipline of the combat forces 
US 1€ Amny. 

eV 

rd Three Essentials of Combat Incentive 


S Chi smong these essentials is a maximum knowledge o! 
the for feits in ‘the battle which is being fought; in war or 
n lsewhere the risks which the majority ‘of men will acce p 
roportion to what they know of the importance o! 
the unde taking. Next comes faith in the power of the com 


7€ ire in p 


pany and the higher tactical commands; this last should be 
n ‘upported by as much knowledge of the strength of other 
n eleme 


s as can be provided. And last, these things must 
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combine with confidence leadership and with an ac 
ceptance of the basic philosophy governing human relation 
ships within an army. 

Army 
should never be put under the necessity of humoring and 
vielding irretrievable 


Gri inted the it these conditions h: ive been met, our 


ground to the inevitable minority ol 
malcontents or of permitting governing principles t » be 
influenced by the voices from the lunatic fringe, 
those which have been elected to the C ongress. 


even 


lhe Army's interior economy and system of relationships 
are different from those within the civil body from which 
the Army springs. The Army must continue to maintain 
the broad lines of distinction, or else in time it will deterio 
rate armed mob wherein the voices of Babel are 
substituted for the one authority. To think 
otherwise is to agree finally that command decisions should 
be submitted to arbitration boards and grievance commit 
tees should sit on the question of where and how to ma 
neuver. 


into an 


clear voice of 


As a civilian observer, | saw these very things at 
tempted in the anarchist “Iron Brigade” during the Spanish 
Civil War, which tried to operate with fidelity to the prin 
ciple of the absolute equality of all ranks. In the end all 
discipline was destroyed and all operating capacity was lost 

It is my belief that there is no more hurtful doctrine put 
before our people today than that the Army should dupli 
cate the arrangements which obtain within the civil society, 
slavishly imitating the latter’s comforts, social customs and 
ideas of the regulating of justice, and insisting on no higher 
standards of personal responsibilities for its people. 

But where, examines the civil society, 
there be found adequate proof that the majority of men and 
women are 


when one can 
continuing willingly that measure of 
voluntary cooperation which is esse ntial to the attainment 
of great ends within a democracy, 


to give 


and indeed, to 
f life? One of our chief 
characteristics as a people i is a A setting softness, coupled 
with a marked unwillingness to yield any personal ground 
for the sake of the general good. Nor can it be maintained 
in honesty of spirit that our standards of enforcing justice, 
and of requiring respect for it, have given us anything other 
than an unenviable reputation as a people who do not have 
a sufficient regard for th 


the prese! 
vation of the democratic Wie 1V oO 


ir own law. It is in these very par 
ticulars that today so many of our people are filled with 
grave misgivings about the national future. 

Yet this is no new issue with us. We invariably set the 
clock back. Every war in the national history has caught 
us unprepared, materially and in the spirit. Every postwar 
period has found us returning almost immediately to that 
mood of bitter and unjust criticism of the fighting service: 
which 


poisons the mind of youth against service to his 


country and kills the volunteer spirit. This criticism is best 
answered in the question of whether the growth of mili 
tarism has ever been, 
people than the growth of a materialism which chokes out 


or is now, a greater danger to ou! 


all patriotic incentive, and withers belief in the ideal o 


service to the nation. 
Men Must Be a Part of Something 


It is assumed quite falsely, by many of those who in 
ignorance inveigh against it, that service discipline has some 
special and sinister aspect of its own, instead of being, like 
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the dis ipline of any other body, those standards of conduct 
| 


which wil assure a maximum efhciency, 
thi hon 


according to the 
\fter every war, the same pressures tor a relaxed 


iscipline have been exerted. The same arguments have 


been advanced, the same cries for reform have been made, 
on the basis of the criticism made by a minority of indi 
viduals. Seldom, if ever, has there been due reflection on 
the possib _ that by insisting that all military procedures 
hould be measured by the yardsticks of civil custom and 
practice, the democracy unwittingly sacrifices the. one 
chance that a determining number of its people may learn 
the meaning of self-discipline and the value of submerging 
Yet that 
is the line of main chance if the republic is to develop 
greater powers of endurance through the influence of its 


military est tblishment. Men must feel themselves a part ot 


person. al choice in the interests of a larger unity. 


something greater than themselves, if a nation is to achieve 
a high destiny, if it is to create a great tradition, if it is to 
endure the test of centuries. Without such a feeling, that 
ethical sense which is the indispensable basis of obligation 
is lac king and when that sense is lacking, a state deteriorates 
into brigandage, as St. Augustine observed, and kingdoms 


become tvrannies, as Aristotle pointed out twenty-five 
[estaments verify this fact of social 
Inquiring minds have explored this prin 
in every century. 
lo the extent that it is permitted to bear upon the indi 


centuries ago he 
organization 
» 


ciple—great events have underlined 


vidual within the fighting services, it becomes a safeguard 
of alert and vigorous citizenship. 


Tighten the Discipline of Leaders 


In my opinion and I do not say this lightly the fault 
in our disciplinary level during World War II was not pri 
marily that the discipline of the ranks needed to be more 
relaxed, but that the discipline of a considerable percentage 
of our officers needed to be tightened. For this simple rea 
son: insofar as his ability to mould the character of troops 
is concerned, the qualifying test of an officer is the judg 
ment placed upon his soldierly abilities by those who serve 
If they do not deem him fit to command, he 
cannot train them to obey. Thus when slackness is tolerated 
is a direct invitation to disobedience, and 
as disobedience multiplies, all discipline disappears. 

In a thoroughly efhcient army there is the essential dif 
ference between the two forms of discipline that one is pre 
eminently concerned with command and the other with 


obedienc c. 


unde I him. 


in officership, it 


No ofhicer can command unless he is certain of 
himself and confident that his orders are likely to lead to 
success. On the other hand, command does not create its 
Men who are filled with the spirit of dis 
obedience will break the heart and ruin the character of the 
finest officer who ever lived. A nation which encourages 
its youth in this spirit cannot be saved by an officer corps, 
however able. And it is not likely to be able, for the same 
spirit will infect the corps. 

Having heard many able commanders speak in frank and 
sincere criticism of the Army's wartime orientation program, 
saying that much of it was badly applied and that valuable 
time was wasted (a conclusion with which I am in com- 
plete agreement) I feel that it is all the more necessary to 
outline wherein these teachings, when supplied by men 
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who have already won the confidence of the s 
a direct tactical purpose. 

[he constituent elements of moral incentiy: 
ously outlined in this chapter, are indivisible. | 
stre ngth from the other. The soldier who is conf; 
unit has greater faith in his country. The patrio: \yjlj ; 
to the signs of strength in his organization and | 
ways to serve it. But, men must have a well roun. ‘ed {, 
in the rightness and the power of all authority w! 
them if a command is to survive the ordeal of hea, 
cessive defeats. 

When confidence in the character of the unit falters, 4 
unit itself is on the way to defeat and dissolution, with 
proportionate gain to the over-all undertakings of the Arm, 
One may read this meaning from the great episodes of | 
war just past. Dunkirk, Bataan, Stalingrad, El Alamein an) 
Bastogne are monumental testaments to the fact that thy 
belief in ultimate victory does more than all else to ral); 


tactical troops and to persuade them to sell their liye 
dearly. In contrast, there is the example of the quick co 
lapse of France when Frenchmen heard their leaders 


that the democratic cause was lost. 

When men become fearful in combat, the moral j 
centive can restore them and stimulate them to action Bu 
when they become hopeless, it is because all moral incenti 
is gone. Soldiers who have ceased to hope are no Ss ger 
receptive beings. They have become oblivious to 
things, large and small. 

Yet it would be most idle to conclude that in the training 
of the soldier, there is any line of demarcation between th: 
forces of the spirit and the strength which comes of bodi 
well-being. They, too, are mutually supporting. It profits 
an army nothing to build the body of the soldier to a gladia 
torial physique if he continues to think with the brain ot 
malingerer. On the other hand, participation in sport maj 
help turn a mild bookkeeper into a warrior if it has cor 
ditioned his mind so that he relishes the contest. The act 
of teaching one man to participate with other men in any 
training endeavor is frequently the first step in the develop 
ment of new traits of receptiveness and outward giving in 
his character. It is from the acquiring of the habit of work 
ing with the group and of feeling responsible to the group 
that his thoughts are apt to turn ultimately to the welfare 
of the group when tactical disintegration occurs in battle 
the more deeply this is impressed into his consciousness 
the quicker will he revert under pressure to thinking and 
acting on behalf of the group. The reason why most intan 
try regiments find their headquarters people lacking in 
tactical integrity during a battle emergency is that thei 
rarely bother to continue their group activity after the com 
pletion of basic training. Airborne infantry regiments do 
not make this error and their headquarters personnel art 
as efficient tactically as any other. 


The Commander's Personal Touch 


Among the ever-pressing problems of the commander is 
the seeking of means to break down the natural timidity 
of the great majority of his men. This he can never do. 
unless he is sufficient master of himself that he can come 
out of his own shell and give his men a chance to under 
stand him as a human being rather than as an autocrat g'v 
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Nothing more unfortunate can happen to the 
han to come to be regarded by his subordi- 
proachable, for such a reputation isolates him 
n prob slems of command as well as its chief 
when his reticence is due to his own timidity, 
to mistaken ideas about the attitude which 
n his post of responsibility, the only cure for 

e headfirst into the cold, clear water, thereby 
lf-confidence even as he progresses in know] 
haracter of his men and of human nature in 


er safeguard against making himself inaccessi 
mander needs to make an occasional check on 
srocedures which have been established by his im 
ordinates. At all levels of command, it is not 

ently the favorite self appointed task of these people 
think up new rules which will keep all hands “from 
» the old man.” Many a likely and likable corn- 

ds an unwontedly lonely life because of the 
licitude of his staff in this matter and his own 
iscover what is happening to him. In this way 


intentions may be thwarted. 


Be Accessible 


lr is never a waste of time for the commander to talk to 
. people about their problems; more times than not, the 
em \\ il] seem small to him, but sO long as it looms large 
man, it cannot be dismissed with a wave of the hand. 
Je will grow in the esteem of his men as he treats their af 
with re spect. 
[here ought to be a way to underscore this principle, for 
ve found it a common fault in our younger officers that 
vy do not know how to talk to their own men. The ap 
ch too often has an air of condescension, or of forced 
taint. This tendency toward a kind of intellectual grade 
ration between officer and man is a block to progress in 
peration, though it is less often due to priggishness than 
ck of instruction and careful coaching. Whatever the 
: aloofness on the part of the officer can only produce 
further withdrawal on the part of the man. Finally, the 
comes high. In battle, and out of it, the failure to act 
nd to communicate is more often due to timidity in the 
er than to fear of physical danger. 
lo the young officer who is conscious of his own reserve 
nd is anxious to do something about it, I can suggest 
thing better than to make a habit of full physical partici 
tion. That is, instead of watching the squad or platoon 
tk out a problem and either directing or criticizing its 
ction, let him pick up a weapon, relieve one man in the 
roup, then let himself be one of the commanded until the 
nclusion of the operation. Is this course of conduct be- 
- the dignity of an American officer? Certainly not! 
1s Major General Percy W. Clarkson’s method of mak 
4 personal reconnaissance a moving force in the operations 
‘the 33d Infantry Division during World War II. He did 
t preac < to his officers about the value of personal recon 
missance. But it was his habit when his regiments moved 
uton night problems to appear quietly at the scene, fill a 
bank file in one of the squads and remain with the squad 
intil the problem was concluded. The effect was two-fold; 


hemen immediately took greater interest in their work and 
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the officers formed the habit of getting down to the men 

While the subject of physical conditioning for war is fat 
outside my special sphere, it Is appropriate to comment here 
at least that when troops lack the coordinated response 
which comes only through long and rigorous training, their 
, they will lack cohesion in 
and they will uselessly eX 
pend much of their initial velocity. In the United States 
because of the effect of 
motorization, that the higher \ alue ot the discipline of the 
road march in other days wasn't that it hardened muscles 
but that, short of combat, it was the best method of separé it 
ing the men from the boys. 


combat losses will be excessive 
their action against the enemy 


service, we are tending to forget, 


This is true today, despite all 
the new conditions imposed by high velocity warfare. A 
hard road march is the most satisfactory training test of the 
moral strength of the individual man. — 

he great advantage of the gain in moral force through all 
forms of physical training is that it is an unconscious gain 
Will power, determination, mental poise and muscle con 
trol all march hand-in-hand with the general health and 
well-being of the man. Fatigue will beat men down as 
quickly as any other condition, for fatigue brings fear with 

There is no quicker way to lose a battle than to lose it on 
the road for lack of adequate preliminary hardening in 
troops. Such a condition cannot be redeemed by the resolve 
of a commander who insists on driving troops an extra mile 
Extremes 
of this sort make men rebellious and hateful of the com 
mand, and thus strike 
tions at once. 


beyond thei Ir ge neral level of physic il e ndur ince. 


at tactical efficiency from two direc 
For when men resent a commander, they will 
not fight as willingly for him, and when their bodies are 
spent, their nerves are gone. In that state, the soldier’s every 
act is mechanical. He is reduced to that automatism of mind 
which destroys his physical response. 


His intellect falls asleep. 


His courage is killed. 


Truly then, it is killing men with kindness not to insist 
upon physical standards during training which will give 
them a maximum fitness for the extraordinary stresses of 
campaigning in war. As the body is hardened, so must the 
mind be steadily informed, so that the soldier will take a 
reasoning view not only of the privations of the field, but 
of that which is being attempted. Once we depart from the 
ideal of automatic re sponse as the condition most likely to 
produce unity of action in battle, the only substitute for it 
lies in the possibility that more and more men in the ranks 
can be trained to see and think through the haze of battle 
in unison with their commanders. 


The Will of the Commander 


That being the case, it is my belief that this whole sub 
ject of the will of the commander cries out for a modern 
resurvey and better understanding. That such a genius as 
Clausewitz avoids discussion of the area within which the 
will operates is not strange, the nature of war in his time 
But it is remarkable that moderns like Luden 
dorff, Fuller and Wavell have been similarly vague about 
it. Invariably, the importance of the will of the commander 
is discussed as if men were like oxen, seeing but not think 
ing, waiting for food or for the goad, incapable of holding 
others to account. 

To further any such idea will not be conducive to the 


considered. 
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best results, for it is important that the young commander 
see all things in balance. Simply to exalt the will as a 
force without limit tends only to create delusions about 
what may be accomplished by the exercise of it. These 
delusions in turn destroy the confidence of troops, then as 
confidence flags, they become unresponsive to the bidding 
of the commander. The quality of mind most worth seek- 
ing is not power of will, but as said by Marcus Aurelius 
“freedom of will and undeviating steadiness of purpose.” 

But it is a good question, why is the will of the military 
commander deemed more decisive of success than the will 
of leadership in any other calling? Clearly, it is because the 
inertia, frictions and confusions of the forces of the battle- 
field make all positive action more difficult. And yet the 
principles which win intelligent man-to-man cooperation 
apply equally in all circumstances. The same rules work 
on the battlefield as in an office. 

The will does not operate in a vacuum. It cannot be 
imposed successfully if it runs counter to reason. Things 
are not done in war primarily because a man wills it; they 
are done because they are doable. The limits for the com- 
mander in battle are defined by the general circumstances. 
What he asks of his men must be consistent with the possi- 
bilities of the situation. 


Clearly Seen and Understood 


What can be successfully willed must first be clearl) 
seen and understood. If amid the confusions of battle the 
commander sees what is required by the situation, if amid 
the miscarriage of arrangements and the assailing doubts of 
other men he measures the means of doing it, and if he 
then gives his order and holds his men to their duty, this 
is the ultimate triumph of the will on the field of battle. ‘To 
reflect on this thought is to note that he exercises his will far 
less upon his men than upon himself. 

Should he, on the other hand, attempt to will that which 
his men know cannot be done or feel unanimously is utterly 
beyond reason, or should he base his order on assumptions 
which they recognize as false, his will becomes temporarily 
without power and cannot help the situation. 

here is scarcely a commander with any time in combat 
but has had this experience of having willing troops be- 
come suddenly unresponsive because the facts were not 
straight. It happened to Lieutenant Colonel H. W. O. 
Kinnard during the night advance of the First Battalion, 
5Olst Parachute Infantry, against the German-held Dutch 
village of Schijndel in September, 1944. 

lhe column had advanced only five hundred yards be 
yond its outpost line when it came under machine-gun and 
antitank fire. Kinnard heard some of the fire clipping the 
branches of the tree above his head and judged it was all 
going high. But the lead company had stopped and the 
men had jumped for the ditches. He ran forward, shouting 
to the men: “Keep going! Keep going! That fire is high.” 
But his personal advance had no effect. Not a man stirred. 
Within a moment he understood why he had failed. From 
one of the ditches a rifleman answered him: “If you think 
the fire is going high, Colonel, come over here. We've had 
eight men hit in the legs.” 

That is a slightly dry but pointed example of the will 
failing for natural causes, and perhaps its negative lesson 
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is aS instructive as is the familiar and triump 
Napoleon and the Toulon battery. 


Will and Common Sense 


In war, the will may triumph only as it is «| 
of massive common sense, conditioned by an 
preciation of the general emotional situation 
without virtue except as it is applied knowledge 
tion and of human frailties and capabilities un 
conditions. Wherein it stems not from knowled.: 
ignorance, it is obstinacy, which is one of the worst of Fouls 
in any soldier. There are some things that cannot be done 
in war. For example, troops cannot operate in t« iperature 
of 50 degrees below zero, no matter how warm), they ar 
clad, and at 25 degrees below, they cannot fight more thi, 
thirty minutes or so in a given hour, and still remain tag; 

cally useful. So far as we know, these natural limits ma 
not be overcome by any will or wit of man. 

As to the training of the will, the primary rule was giver 
by the great general, Marcus Aurelius: “Attend to the my. 
ter which is before thee, whether it is an opinion or an ag 
or a word.” For power of will comes from the exercise of } 
In the military commander, strength of will does not a: 
matically flourish apace with the growth of knowledge , 
the materia! things of war. But unless it does so, experienc 
is had to no broad purpose and knowledge does not become 
wisdom. Equally, if the will power of the commander js in 
excess of his knowledge, it cannot be exercised for the good 
of the commanded. Thus, true strength of will in the com 
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mander develops from his study of human nature, for it fm ®t ™ 


in the measure that he acquires knowledge of how othe: World 
men think that he perfects himself in the control of then a 

It has been the misfortune of armies that in all] time red 
past the importance of the will has been discussed always 
by generals in terms which would suggest that it applies 
chiefly to generals. Such, surely, is not the case. The goo’ 
general is simply the good company commander, in his pos 
graduate course. The idea that more godlike qualities are J [ue to 
required of him, and that he above others can achieve J units, : 
miracles through the working of his will, is dismissed asf detail 
idle superstition. It is in the small fight that the will s 
hardened by experience and tempered by the lessons o! 
experience. It is in the skirmish that the young commander : 
is most likely to learn that the thing which is willed mus ss 
first be seen, and that the test of will lies not in th 
giving of an order but in the measuring of the situation 
upon ‘which the order is based. 

The maior battle is only a skirmish multiplied by one 
hundred. The frictions, confusions, and disappointments HM ocatin 
are the same. But there is this absolute difference, that the J until | 
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supreme trial of the commander in war lies in his ability were 
to overcome the weaknesses of human nature in the face o! J Indian 
danger, and these are matters which he cannot know ng"). | 
full unless he has served with men where danger lies. rplat 
Missing that experience, or availing not of its lesson. 47, 
the commander, in de Saxe’s words, “remains dependent Hist 7 
on the face of fortune, which in war is most inconstant. %@ ."'\" 
le makes men the servant of his will rather than making, 
his will the servant of man. In default of knowing wh JM Divisi 
should be done, he does only what he knows. mages , 
(Next: Men Under Fire) mane 
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TWO MARINE BATTLES” 


A REVIEW BY JOHN B. SPORE 


| HESE TWO OPERATIONAL MONOGRAPHS—AS THE DIRECTOR OF 
Public Information of the Marine Corps calls them—are the 
rst in a series of historical studies of Marine Corps’ battles in 
d War Il. As such they are neither final history in the 

se that the operations are evaluated and ana 
nor are they after-combat interviews and reports such as 
onel S. L. A. Marshall developed within the Army during 
e war. [hey are not intended to be either. They are factual 
rational — of battle, dealing mostly in terms of units 


a platoon. C1 he 


critically 


Tarawa book rarely gets to a level 
vel re in a company pat sticks mostly to battalion-sized units. 
1e nature of the defense of the Wake 

ome of them extremely informal, are 


Atoll very small 
followed in some 
These books can only be comparec d to the “Small Unit 

of the Department of the Army’s Historical Division, 


Beachhead, Makin, 


in the stvle of 


Salerno, etc.) which they strongly 


writing, format, and splendid use of 


ind pictures. 


1 handful of gallant 
med with pitifully few of the we: apons and mi chines of 


Defense of Wake is the Story of ; 


rn war, fighting an eerie battle against a strange enemy. 
ttle was eerie because the lack of radar and even sound 
» devices left the defenders unable to detect the enemy 
was almost upon them. 


Vy one 
ments 
at the The few weapons they had 
latively speaking, hardly more modern than a Sioux 
bow and arrow pitted against the arms of the 7th Cay 
aviation section never had more than four serviceable 
it one time and the lack of an air warning system gave 


nse of Wake. By Lieutenant Colonel R. D. Heinl, Jr., USMC 
ction, Division of Public Information, Headquarters U.S 
rps. 75 Pages; Maps; Charts; Photographs; Appendices. For 
erintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office. $1.25 


By Captain James R. Stockman, USMC. Historical Section, 
Public Information, Headquarters U.S. Marine Corps. 86 
s; Charts; Photographs; Appendices. For sale by Superintend- 
iments, Government Printing Office. $1.25 
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immense 
refinements but were, 


AAA 
skillful 


lac ked 


and their 


the enemy an advantage. Ihe many 


nevertheless, record 
adds luster to the history of artillery. 

[he Marines on Wake were not infantrymen, but 
men and aviation technicians. But 


serves in the Foreword, 


artillery 
as General Vandegrift ob 
they fought “courageously and well as 
basic infantry when the chips were down.” It would be 
esting to know if the survivors feel that this was due to the 


Marine Corps penchant for.giving all their troops, including 


inter 


aviation technicians and other specialists, basic training as in 
fantrymen. The few civilian construction workers who vol 
services to the Marines fought ae too 
Colonel Heinl concludes that if the defenders had had even 
one company of infantry and a platoon of light tanks the Japa 
nese might have been dislodged on the occasion of their second, 
successful, [hat is true if 


added an effective system of communications. 


unteered their 


invasion. to these resources were 


Che utter lack of communications between the tiny groups 


of fighters on the three islands of the atoll and Major James P 
Devereux’s command post makes a singularly striking lesson of 
the value of communications in combat. On that fateful morn 
ing when the Japanese landed, Major Devereux had no way of 
knowing how his scattered groups of defenders were faring 
He was forced to assume that the force on Wilkes Island had 
been wiped out, when as a matter of fact it had counterattacked 
and cleared the island of Japanese. 

When word came to one tiny three-man group that Major 
Devereux and the Naval commander on the island had ordered 
the surrender, one of the Marines implored his lieutenant 
“Don't surrender, 
hoax.” 


Lieutenant. Marines never surrender. It's a 
But it wasn’t a hoax and the Marine had nothing to be 


ashamed of. He their 


and his fellows had done themselves 
Corps and their Nation proud. For sixteen days they had de 
fended this tiny outpost of America, which the Nation, which 
had owned it since 1899, had failed to fortify until war was on 


the horizon. Then it was too late. 
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The invasion of | arawa was as different from the defense of 
Wake as John Paul Jones's fleet was from Admiral Spruance s. 
In the twenty-three months that separated the surrender of 
Wake from the invasion of the Gilberts, American sea power 
had righted itself, grown fantastically, and was ready to reassert 
its mastery of the Central Pacific. 

In gene! il outline the story of the four-day battle on Tarawa 
is well known. It was possibly one of the best reported battles 
of the war. Also one of the poorest reported, if the quality of 
some of the reporting is considered. Only a few of the perti- 
nent details of the battle were not revealed at the time. Readers 
who looked behind the shock of the number of casualties could 
grasp an idea of the difficulties of getting over the reef and 
onto a tiny island, so small that such a thing as a beachhead 
could not be established; the whole island had to be the beach 
head. [he defenders within the protection of underground 
emplacements and fortified positions had the further advantage 
of having their guns presited down fire lanes that the Marines 
of necessity had to come down. 

Captain Stockman makes the point that “Tarawa had to 
happen.” He is quite right. Tarawa now appears to have been 
the testing ground for the Navy's amphibious doctrines. If, as 
the author said, “Tarawa was not the finished product that 
many later operations were, it had a greater importance in 


that it paved the way for those operations.” The question then 


1S hus did | arawa teac h? 

It confirmed the Marines’ opinion that the reef around the 
island constituted an ideal defensive barrier. The reef, as Cap 
tain Stockman observes, was the “chief ally to the Japanese.” 
It also confirmed the rightfulness of the Marines’ request for 
additional amphibian tractors. The 125 they had were insufh 
cient and the lack was felt during the battle. 

larawa showed that the preliminary bombardment of a 
heavily fortified and concentrated target had to be of much 
longer duration than had been thought. It was learned that 
targets had to be destroyed, not neutralized. 

One other thing needs to be mentioned. Critics have ques 
tioned the wisdom of the decision not to seize smaller islands 
of the atoll on which artillery .could have been emplaced. 
Captain Stockman shows that the decision was made because 
of Navy intelligence estimates that Japanese forces at Truk 


could make a combined air and submarine attack within three 


JANE’S AIRCRAFT’ 


A REVIEW BY STEFAN T. POSSONY 


[© PRAISE THE USEFULNESS AND EXCELLENCE OF Jane’s All 
the World's Aircraft would be belaboring the obvious. In spite 
of many similar publications which have made their appear- 
ance, Jane's is still the best and most authoritative. The pres- 
ent edition covers aircraft history from 1945 to the beginning 
of 1947. It was published in December 1947—the thirty-fifth 
year of isste—and has been completely revised and reset. And 
of a total of 630 illustrations 548, or eighty-seven per cent, are 


new the 


highest percentage which has ever been recorded. 
his rather thorough overhauling was, of course, made neces 
sary by the great changes which presently take place in the 
aviation field. 

Che book is a gold mine for factual information. One learns, 


for example, that four Latin-American countries, Argentina, 


* Jane's All The World's Aircraft. Compiled and edited by Leonard 
Bridgman. The Macmillan Company. Illustrated; $20.00 
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days of the beginning of the action. It would be ¢ 


oF th » ae gerous t 
keep the feet supporting the Marines in the area Taree 
too long. We know now that that wasn’t altog: he; ‘ity g 


Che Japanese commander at Truk had had to pour — many of com 


his forces down the Solomon rat hole that at the tim Taray, \m 
he could do no more than send a few submarines toy sid of 
the island garrison. Further, we know now that t! were « 
very few Japanese on the other islands of the atoll th + jt seen the 1D 
possible artillery could have been put ashore one of 2 
those islands on the first day. But whether that would hy, - 
changed the duration of battle or lessened the num ti . 
alties is, of course, problematical. Probably not. . ad 
At the time of the invasion there were 4,836 Japinese he 
Koreans on Tarawa, of which 2,619 could be counted comt bet 
troops (Navy pre-invasion estimates ran from 2,500 to 3,\0y és 


: : } 
Of the total force 4,690 were killed, seventeen Jap se an] inds 


129 Koreans were taken prisoner. Jak? | 
Marine casualties were 990 dead Cincluding wounded thy we 
died and missing presumed to be dead), and 2,296 wounded jp , 
action who lived. There were fifteen victims of combat fatigue . desig 
Captain Stockman reports that casualties to the assaulting troop; ee, y" 
amounted to approximately twenty per cent, “a figure we eal. 
within the calculated amount that can be sustained in a su - oe 
cessful amphibious assault against a strongly defended enem t aircral 
island, and actually less than those sustained during correspond = -* 
ing periods of initial assault in several succeeding operations j — 
which the Corps would participate.” 7 — 
t Fomnc 
The Marines pride themselves on completing assigned mis — | 
sions with dispatch and precision. Whether it be fighting ‘ . ’ 
taking the bows after fighting, they manage to perform wit! x be 
an élan that the Army can admire, if it cannot imitate becaus aes 
of its size and diversity of missions. It is the same with thes 5 a _ 
two volumes. They are truly a reflection of the Marine Cor: British 
the American people know and love. The books are smart, we 1 of 
turned out. The writing is clear, straightforward reporting . ae 
with a minimum of emotional content. The conclusions and — 
judgments of the authors are reasoned and helpful in grasping unds, a 
the whole picture. The maps are superb, the pictures carefully ¥j- AN) po 
captioned. If the rest of the books in the series keep this stand ormats 
ard the Historical Section of the Marine Corps will desen descendat 
the traditional “Well Done!” a OP 
mMaximun 
ul the 
r 20m 
toy sper 
m ran 
Royal 
$ 1S tl 
ring th 
Brazil, Mexico, and even Peru, have started a native aircratt | dowr 
industry. Mexico built trainers for her air force, and Argentina Hj“ year 
built a number of combat aircraft now assigned to tactical units ihe pres 
French aircraft industry is busy producing a relatively great Hy '"> “9 
number of experimental models: One plane is designed for Pye : 
stratospheric research. Another contraption is a “rotating wing 3 rh, sat 
aircraft” combining the principles of the helicopter and the The : 
autogiro. It has a propeller mounted in the rear and a motor #0". © 
at the top of the plane, jet outlets being fitted into the tips o! pl by 
the blades. Some effort is also devoted to the development 0! a . 
planes suitable for private ownership, such as aerial automo 7 > rs 
biles and helicopters. A six-engine seaplane for transoceant ny 
passenger traffic was designed prior to the war; the Germans na . 
completed one of the prototypes, but it was destroyed. Another % ; 
w been Mat retu 


prototype was badly damaged in an air raid, but has n all 
£ > > oS . Vas l. peration 
salvaged. There is a new four-engine airliner with relativey HR 


Mads on 
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and maximum range of two thousand miles. Little 
s yet made in military aviation; the French are still 
use German turbo engines tor their jet aircratt. 
ther Western European developments, Dutch air- 
vy is noteworthy. The well-known Fokker firm has 
iecided to take the lead in the civilian field. Since 
n. it built a four-seat taxi aircraft and is now devel 
airliner with a speed of five hundred miles and a 
) 370 feet (duration of climb to that altitude: 12! 
ut with a range of only 621 miles and an inadequate 


ion on Russia shows the T'B-7, a four-engined heavy 

signed by Tupolev. It has a maximum speed of 280 

a range of 2,500 miles with a bomb load of 4,400 

e maximum bomb load being 8,000 pounds. The 

ter, built by Yakovlev and propelled by a liquid- 

sine, has a maximum speed of 370 miles. The same 

eached by the La-5, driven by an air-cooled engine 

lesioned by Lavochkin. These are the fastest fighters men- 

et there is no solace in these figures even though they 

poor performance: Jane's information about Soviet air- 

ft is quite obviously incomplete. For example, no Russian 

- aircraft are yet included. There is no doubt that the Soviets 

e ¢ nsiderably more types of planes than are listed, includ- 
models built in duplication of American aircraft. 

f the aircraft industry in the satellite countries, only those 

Poland and Czechoslovakia deserve mention. The Polish 


is being reorganized, and has as yet built only one 

el, a four-seat cabin monoplane. The Czech aircraft indus 

by contrast, which also had to be completely reorganized, 

s come forward with eight models, including one training 
der and one sailplane. No military aircraft are listed. 


British aircraft industry shows a lusty life. The latest ver- 


f the celebrated Lancaster heavy bomber, the Lincoln, 
t according to specifications laid down late in 1943, has a 
imum speed of 310 miles and, with a bomb load of 14,000 
nds, a range of 3,250 miles; with an increased bomb load of 
2.000 pounds, the range is reduced to 1,150 miles. Interesting 
fomation is available about British fighters. The youngest 
cendant of the war-famous Hurricane, the Hawker Fury, 
1 top speed of 475 miles, a ceiling of 42,000 feet, and a 
mum range of 1,825 miles. No performance data are given 
t the latest version of the Spitfire, except that it carries 
20mm. cannon, but the preceding type, the Spiteful, has 
speed of 483 miles, a ceiling of 42,000 feet, and a maxi 
m range of 1,315 miles. The present standard fighter of 
Royal Air Force is, however, a jet plane, the Gloster Meteor. 
sis the only Allied jet aircraft which saw combat service 
ng the last war. It was built according to a specification 
down late in 1940; in other words, it took a little more than 
r years to produce this plane and assign it to tactical units. 
The present, fourth version has a speed of 585 miles and a 
ng of 54,000 feet; range is not stated. With this model a 
peed of 616 miles was reached and a world record set in 1946. 
s quite evident that fighters driven by internal combustion 
zines are by more than 100 miles out of date. 
The British experiment with a jet-propelled tailless craft 
t by de Havilland which, as we learn from an advertise 
the firm that built the turbines powering “the first 
exceed 500 m.p.h. in both Britain and America.” A 
unknown firm, the Miles Aircraft Ltd., has built a 
model for a jet-propelled supersonic aircraft. 
Speaking of range, we learn from the advertisement section 
t refuelling in flight has now been 
mperation which enabled “the carriage 
ttherwise impossible missions.” 
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r atively 


reduced to a routine 
of worthwhile bomb 
Refuelling, we are 


is on 


told, can be carried out by night and in every kind of weather. 

he greatest vitality is shown by the American aircraft in- 
dustry which is developing, if not building, a large number of 
new planes. There are numerous models for family use, but 
none of them is as yet fit to be handled by Aunt Minnie on a 
week-end ride. There is a two-seat military helicopter with 
intermeshing rotors and which, without forward motion, can 
hover up to 3,000 feet. The current version of the best mili 
Packet C-82A, has a payload of 13,000 
pounds, which can be carried over a distance of 1,500 miles; 
18,000 pounds may 


tary transport, the 


be flown over 500 miles. 
The war-famous 


B-29 bomber was superseded by several 
later models. 


The B-29A has a maximum bomb load of 20,000 
pounds, a maximum speed of 351 miles at 25,000 feet and, at 
cruising speed, a range of 2,850 to 3,050 miles (depending on 
altitude). In the B-29B, the fuselage turrets and the sighting 
blisters were removed; the result was an increase in speed of 
10 miles and in bomb load of 3,000 pounds. The XB-44 is a 
B-29A fitted with four 3,000 instead of four 2,200 horsepower 
engines. There were also the models B-29C and B-29D; these 
were superseded by the B-50, “current production version of the 
Superfortress.” The estimated maximum speed of this plane is 
425 miles and the range 1,700 miles. The largest U.S. bomber 
is, of course, the XB-36, which is driven by six 3,000 horsepower 
pusher units; it carries a maximum bomb load of 72,000 pounds, 
has a speed of “over 300 miles,” a ceiling of 40,000 feet and can 
carry 10,000 pounds of bombs over 10,000 miles. 

Progress in fighter design can best be illustrated by the story 
of the Grumman carrier-based “cat” The Hellcat, the 
sixth generation of its family, was the last model used in the 


series. 


war on a large scale. Number seven, the Tigercat, started com 
Now there is 
No. 8, the Bearcat. Between the Hellcat and the Bearcat, pet 


ing into use just prior to the end of the war 


formance was very considerably improved; speed increased trom 
371 to 455 miles per hour; rate of climb from 3,410 to 6,500 feet 
per minute; ceiling from 36,700 to 42,300 feet; and “maximum 
ferrving range” grew from 1,040 to 2,200 miles 

However, the time of the internal combustion engine has 
clearly passed. There are still 16 American firms which are 
developing some 40 internal combustion aero-engines, but most 
of them are for use in light passenger planes. By contrast, there 
are now 13 American firms which are developing 19 gas turbine 
and rocket engines suited for military use only. 

\mong the jet fighters, there is the two-engine single-seat 
sell XP-83 about whose performance no data are available. 
Che P-80 Shooting Star, model B, has a maximum speed of 558 
miles, a service ceiling of 45,000 feet, and an approximate maxi 
mum range of 2,000 miles. The single engine Republic 
CThunderjet P-84, the substitute for the old P-47 Thunderbolt, 
has a speed of 592 miles, but over the measured mile it attained 
611 miles; its service ceiling is over 40,000 feet and its range 
1,000 miles. Of course, these speed performances are somewhat 
out of date, since an experimental Douglas plane (not yet men 
tioned in the present Jane) established the 1947 world speed 
record of 650 miles. 

Even greater speeds are anticipated in other experimental 
models. The Republic XP-91 is designed for a speed of 750 
miles. But the Bell XS-1, the Air Force’s first rocket propelled 
supersonic craft, has the following estimated performance: with 
a pressure system, speed 1,000 miles at 60,000 feet and a 
28,000-feet-per-minute rate of climb. With a turbine pump 
version, this estimated performance is boosted to a rate of climb 
of 45,000 feet per minute and a maximum speed of 1,700 miles 
at 80,000 feet altitude. 

\t this point, the reviewer must stop, since he has to admit 
that he no longer understands what he is talking about 
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Funhouse Mirror 


In the matter of Universal Military 
| i! ( } eemed to be reflecting 
the will of the people about as faithfully 
isa t of funhouse mirrors in an amus« 


ment park. More than six months ago the 
House Armed Services Committee had ap 
proved the bill by a 20-0 vote. It was put 
n the House calendar, with an early vot 


this session 


expect d it 
Representative Walter G. Andrews CR 

N.} chairman of the Armed Services 

Committee, was fighting manfully to bring 


he measure to the floor. Public opinion 
po still showed that most of the country 
wanted it. But in the face of strong backing 


the Administration, veterans’ organiza 


ons, citizens’ groups and the people at 
i th pow rful House Rules Com 
rrnitte whos chairman, Leo Alle n R., 
1] had twice voted against Selective 


Service before Pearl Harbor, was blocking 
the path. Prosp 


CCT d mi shty dim 


cts even of consideration 


The Budget 


The President's budget for fiscal year 
i949 included more than nine billion dol- 
urs to be spent on the National Military 
Establishment, including an anticipatory 


expenditure estimate for Universal Mili 
tarv Training of 400 million dollars. This 
first budget submitted since unification be 

yme an accomplished fact included 

For the Ofhce ot the Sec retary ot De 
$6,395,000 for attached agencies 
such as the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Joint 
Staff, War Council, Munitions Board and 
Research and Development Board. 

For the Air Force: $1,169,426,000, in 
cluding $250,000,000 for liquidating pre 


fense 


vious contract authority 

For the Army: $4,683,834,000, includ 
ing $24,000,000 for liquidating contract 
authority. 

For the Navv: $3.510.749.000. includ 
ing $216,270,000 for liquidating contract 
authority 

Cash estimates did not include civil 
functions, such as those of the Corps of 
Engineers, nor the Panama Canal. 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Oil Worries 


High military circles were worried about 
uur strategic oil shortage and the possibility 
of a loss or interruption of the heavy flow 
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} aa Ps a 
ONE GREAT SOLDIER TO ANOTHER 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall pauses at the monument marking Stilwell Field on o 
recent visit to Ft. Benning. Gen. Stilwell was chief of the Tactical Section of The Infantry 
School at the same time that Gen. Marshall was its commanding officer. 
Lees 





to this country from the Near East. That 
was the gist of Secretary of Defense For- 
restal’s testimony before a House Armed 
Services subcommittee. 

Mr. Forrestal testified that the oil out- 
look was grave and estimated that a war 
emergency would require nearly double 
the enormous consumption of petroleum 
by the armed forces in the recent war. Mili- 
tary and civilian needs in another major 
conflict, he said would “exceed by at least 
2,000,000 barrels a day the predictable 
production from the continental United 
States.” 

The Secretary of Defense said the hos- 
tile Moslem response to the UN’s partition 
of Palestine made our pipelines from the 
Persian Gulf even more insecure. The 
pipelines are especially important now, 
both to supply our occupation forces in 
Europe and to stock the primary depot 
which is expected to fuel much of Europe 
under the Recovery Program. 


Oil, said Mr. Forrestal, is “the lifeblood 
of a war machine,” and in World War II 
represented 60 per cent of American over- 
seas military shipments. 


To Plug the Leaks 


Secretary Forrestal was looking for 
way to stop “leaks” of military secrets. | 
step was a planned conference of toy 
radio and movie executives with high 
fense officials to hammer out a voluntar 
peacetime security program. 

Suggested solution that the services v 
lay before leaders of the major “pul 
formation media” is to set up an advisor 
board of high-rankers in the magazit 
radio, newspaper, television and news! 
fields. This group would be told facts ab 
military security and would decide w 


NL 


subjects should be kept secret 

Then a working group of ful 
news, radio and motion picture peop! 
der a topflight civilian, would } 
in Mr. Forrestal’s office, to give advice ++ 
hours a day to media as to whet! 
being considered for publication would 
harmful to the nation’s security 
decision would be up to editors 
free country have responsibil greater 
than the public realizes. 
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ARMY 


CHIEF OF STAFF 
Takes Over 


iarv 7 General Omar S. Brad 
ssuming Missourian, took over 
Staff, relieving General Dwight 
wer. A few days earlier at a 
, luncheon honoring both gen 
| Eisenhower had paid a grand 
is friend, General Bradley. He 
“Brad” and, Bradley in turn 
iend “Ike.” The third member 
tory in Europe triumvirate was 
and they both referred to him 
General Spaatz, Chief of Staft 
Forces. 
days earlier, Gen. Eisenhower 
lly removed himself from the 





full 
scene 
not available for and could not 
mination to high political office 
necessary and wise subordination 
nilitary to civil power will be best 
when lifelong professional sol 
abstain from seeking high po 


| othce. 


A Stitch in Time 


In Philadelphia General Eisenhower re 
d the Poor Richard Club’s 1948 
f Achievement and recalled the 
lin maxim that a “stitch in time saves 
saying: 
Statesmen of today are moved by the 
2 when they plead that a dollar spent 
the prevention of war is worth more 
1 score of dollars spent on its win 


soldier is animated by it when he 
that to train all our young men in 
for defense in war is more provident 
squander their lives and their coun 
sources in the desperate haste of 
ncy measures. 
The soldier asks for a stitch of training 
so that there is evidence of readi 
defend ourselves against anv form 
ssion, that others will be convinced 
ire wisely ready to resist and wil] 
ble enough never to attack us.” 


A Sore Spot 


Omar N. Bradley placed his finger 
m one of the sorest spots in the 
cruiting problem. As head of the 
Administration he had a look at 

tian side of public service and 

Army to be lacking in appeal, 
through no fault of its own. 

ng to the American Jewish Com 
New York, Gen. Bradley said 
m whether any civilian agency of 
nt can match the earnest devotion 
in the armed forces have applied 
duty. And I question whether 
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. .. to the top command 
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iny civilian agency has offered more faith 
ful stewardship to the American people 
with sparser remuneration and _scantier 
thanks.” 

Gen. Bradley lashed out at those who 
‘vile the “military mind” saying that “if 
soldiers are to be by their uni- 
form into the intolerant mold that cate 


rorizes the ‘military mind,’ they shall bs 


stamped 


iation inflicted 
on any minority group where the shortcom 
ings of single individuals are vindictively 
ascribed to the whole.” 


forced to endure the humi 


This “sense of discrimination,” Gen. 
Bradley said, “as much as the arbitrary ex 
ercise of power by unconscionable military 
men, has deterred thousands of prospective 
voung officers from making a peacetime 
career of the service.” 

The general then gave the Army some 
thing to think about 

if the Army is to recruit men vol 
untarily, it must offer them the widest pos 
sible exercise of their personal freedom 
within the limits of authority required for 
.. Our 
best chance for the realization of an Army 
that will mirror this tradition in human 
rights, lies in the recruitment of officers 
and men whose intelligence and integrity 
assure respect for the dignity of the men 
with whom they work. Yet to attract 
[them], we must be able to offer them the 
emoluments, opportunities and privileges 
they would have in civilian life.” 


the performance of their mission. . 


GENERAL STAFF 


PERSONNEL & ADMINISTRATION 


Inefficiency Ousters 


One hundred and ten Regular Army 
and Air Force officers were relieved from 





active duty in 1947 for general inefhciency, 
the largest number of such dismissals for 
any one vear. Most were colonels and lieu 
tenant colonels. None were general ofh 
cers. 

For the same year Regular Army and 
illed 261, 45 of 
these being Air Force Three big resigna 


\ir Force resignations tot 


tion reasons inadk quate housing, more at 
tractive civilian jobs, inability of families 
to adjust themselves to being separate d 


from the officers for long periods 


Officer Selection Boards 


Selection boards to recommend officers 
for promotion to Regular Army grades 
from captain to lieutenant colonel will 
meet in Washington during the spring 
First board, headed by Lieut. Gen. Walton 
H. Walker, was scheduled to meet early in 
February to study qualifications of major 
to lieutenant colonel. Boards for colonels, 
brigadier generals and major generals al 
ready have convened and the general of 
ficer boards have made their recommenda 
tions. 


Negro Enlistments Opened 


The Department of the Army an 
nounced a three-month program for the en 
listment of “specially qualified Negroes for 
duty with specified units of Army Ground 
Under the 
program, specified units will take by March 
27, a total of 6,318 Negroes who qualify 
for openings in the Army Area in which 
they live. 


| rees ind techn cal services.” 


cont 
Enlistments are for three, five or seven 


years. Those eligible are: veterans who 


have completed high school or who have a 
decoration for valor, the Bronze Star or 
the Commendation Ribbon, and who get a 
score of 13 or higher on the standard Army 

ind all others who can get a score of 
17 or better on the: same test. Varying 
physical standards were set, most rigid b 


ng tor paratroop service. 


Retirement Legislation 


New retirement legislation was on thi 
2TeSS onal doc ket. I he subcommitt 

on retirements of the House Armed Serv 

s Committee was planning to push to 


1 vote the bill giving the Army and Air 
Force the same privileges of retiring in 
temporary wartime grade that the Navy 
Marines, and Coast Guard have had for 
more than two years. This is in spite of 


Bureau of the Budget opposition to a pro 
- 


yn. of the bill setting up a non-disability 
retirement system for the National Guard 


I 


and Reserve components of all services 


1 to four of 
in which retired 
nent or tempor 
per « ear 
of retirement 
of grade or 

of one per 
f retirement 
grade 


> per cent of 


‘ 








Career Plan 


Ihe Army's Career Plan, scheduled to 
yo into effect in May for food service com 
ponents and in June or July for infantry, 
will start rolling shortly thereafter for all 
services with a general shifting of soldiers 
into their primary or related military occu 


pational spec ialties 


SERVICE AND SUPPLY 


Seek Matériel Ideas 


Any individual or Army agency may 
submit suggestions for modification of ma 
tériel, according to a new modification 
policy set out in Department of the Army 
Circular 17 

Modifications, whether major or minor 
changes in the design or assembly of an 
item, may be made to increase safety or 
operating effectiveness, speed production 
Normally the 
chiefs of technical service involved will 


decide 


tions ire 


or for other good reasons. 


whether the suggested modifica 
practicable and desirable. If 
change s in military characteristics are in 
volved, the General Staff must pass on the 
proposal 
Overseas commanders may approve 
changes in matériel vital to safety or essen 
tial to operations, reporting their actions to 


the technical services concerned 


Reserve Plan 


Maj. Gen. Anthony C. McAuliffe, dep 
uty director of SS&P for Research and De 
velopment, told an American Chemical So 
ciety audience in Chicago that his office 
was working on a plan “to enable Or 
ganized Reserve Corps officers with re 
search and development training to utilize 
their highly technical skills during their 
ictive training assignments in the Army. 
This duty, if tied into the officer's tentative 
mobilization training duty, will mean a 
minimum of waste motion in case of sud 


den enemy attack on this country 


Industry-Army Day 


In Dallas, Tex., 
dustry joined with high-level commanders 
and chiefs of various Army technical serv 


1,100 members of in 


ices to discuss mutual problems in indus 
trial mobilization. This, the second In 
dustry-Army Day, was sponsored by ten 
quasi-military associations.' 

Featured speaker was Gen. Omar Brad 
ley, who told the industrialists that their 
futures and those of their businesses were 
inextricably bound up with the security 
of the nation. He said 


Including the U.S. Infantry Association. Others 


were the American Ordnance Association Ain 
Force Association, American Society of Military 
Engineers Armed Forces Communications As 
sociation Quartermaster Association, Chemical 
Corps Associatior Association of Military Sur 


geons, Coast Artillery Association, and the Army 
lransportation Association 
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“To safeguard his civil liberties and to 
keep his economic freedoms, man must 
stand ready to devote a portion of his 
earnings, his time, and his efforts to his 
nation’s need for defense. It is futile for 
us to work and save for the future unless 
we are also willing to help make certain 
that we will live to see that future when 
it comes. Your corporate reserves, gentle- 
men, and your personal estates would not 
mean much after an atomic war. 

“Adequate peacetime preparedness is a 
matter of voluntary teamwork between in- 
dustry and the armed forces. The last war 
proved to us that American business could 
produce voluntarily and without compul- 
sion the machines and weapons necessary 
to crush our enemies. The fact that we 
meet here today as partners in this task 
of national defense, shows that the Ameri- 
can people have an abiding faith in the 
superiority of this voluntary cooperation. 

. For we have learned that our best de- 
fense of freedom is the practice of freedom 
in our daily lives.” 


SPECIAL STAFF 


HISTORICAL DIVISION 
Judgment Must Wait 


Biographer Henry F. Pringle gave the 
Historical Division a tentative pat on the 
back. At a meeting of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania Mr. Pringle said the 
Division's projected 99-volume? history of 
every conceivable phase of the Army’s 
part in World War II is “of particular in- 
terest to the Twentieth-Century historian. 
Although such projects have been regarded 
with suspicion, the first volume of the 
forthcoming ninety and nine is evidence 
that the Army can tell the whole truth.” 

But final judgment of the undertaking, 
he added, must await the treatment of 
such controversial subjects as the Battle of 
the Bulge and the Rapido River crossing. 

If Pringle thinks there was no controver- 
sial material in the first published volume 
he is very much in error. 


TROOP INFORMATION 


Talk on Prejudice 


In an “Army Talk” the Army told its 
troops that racial and religious prejudice 
endanger democracy and world peace. The 
alk pointed out that “three-fourths of the 
people of the world are what we call ‘col- 
ored.’ These people naturally look to the 
treatment of our colored citizens to see 
what we really mean when we speak of 
democracy.” 

It said the success of the United Nations 

"The first volume was reviewed in the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL, January, 1948, under “International 


Military Survey.” It covers the building of Army 
Ground Forces 


ee, 


and its aim of world peace | 4 c... 
depend a great deal on the w © ¢h, Us 
solves its domestic problems. 
“Racial and religious prejud. © alien, 
the confidence of the vast non-. yi. 
lations as other peoples. It th cars ¢... 


vw 


hopes and our hopes of peace a» 4 freed zi 
and ultimately creates the cond ‘ions fro» 
which future global wars can d lop ' 

It was a courageous step toward Solution 
of a problem which, in the past, the i 
had often been content to skirt lelicately 


POLICING THE AREA 


Amok. At Ft. Sill, a 21-ton self-propelled 
155mm howitzer, piloted by an inebriated 
sergeant. MPs gave chase for |2 mile 
through the heart of Lawton, Okla., before 
stopping the wayward noncom with , 


road-block. 


Aloft. For an extra 20 minutes, troops of 
the 2d Infantry Division being flown tp 
Alaska for “Exercise Yukon. ” Troop-carn 
ing planes had to circle the field at Big 
Delta while a jeep-mounted sergeant drov: 
a herd of buffalo from the runway. 


Refused. By Pfc. Raymond J. Brown 
(Lafoai Lauvale Lutu Peni), a call fron 
the Attorney General of American Samoa 
to return and assume his rightful positior 
as high chief of 30,000 Samoans and 
Samoan representatives of clans to the 
U.S. Government. Pfc. Brown said he pr 
ferred to stay in Germany and finish his 
current hitch, due to expire in 1949 


Deaths. Maj. Gen. George Richards, 
USMC (Ret.) at the National Nava 
Medical Center, Bethesda, Md., Jan. 
An Annapolis graduate, Gen. Richards 
was a veteran of the Boxer Rebellion, Span 
ish-American War and World War I 
Josephus Daniels, former Secretary 
the Navy and one-time Ambassador 
Mexico, at Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 15. H 


was 85. 


Urged. Construction of a sea-level canal 
in Panama as protection against atomic at 
tack; by Col. James H. Stratton, supervis 
ing engineer of the Canal. 


Exchanged. Visits, by the graduating 
classes of West Point and Annapolis 


GROUND FORCES 


The Devil and the Scripture 


Once again the devil resorted to his an 
cient trick of quoting Scripture to prove his 
thesis. In this case the devil was the Chi- 
cago Tribune, an ardent foe of UMT. The 
Scripture was the INFANTRY JourNAt and 
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Regular Army authors—about 
on peacetime training there 


nday editorial, the Tribune 
the January issue of The 
vecifically the articles “Too 
by Col. Branner P. Purdue, 
uture of Armor” by Maj. Gen. 
vin. Col. Purdue’s contention 
n used too many men in in- 
ks, and Gen. Gavin's statement 
ne ground armies that won the 
not enough to win the next,” 
from their context and woven 
sible argument against conscrip 
iss land armies”—a straw man 
Tribune's editorial writer then 

oceeded to demolish. 
Gavin auick!y counterattacked. 
candum to the press he said, 
} an interpretation could hardly be 
r from the facts. Not only do I heart 
UMT but I have taken every 
tv to call attention to the crying 

r such training. .. . 

\s | said in The Journat the fine 
und armies which won the last war are 
| enough to win the next. But that 
whole story. Certainly we must 
ecialized striking forces, ready to be 
ted by air to wherever they are 
led most. Behind these specialists there 
be a body of men all over the home- 
can help our people sustain the 
shock of attack and form up the 
tizen army which must support the 
rained troops. In this operation the 
ned young men from UMT would be 
ble beyond measure. In fact they will 
bly be the difference between 
ther we win or lose any war of the fu 
There could be no point whatever in 
ng a highly efficient, highly trained 
bile regular force unless this force is free 
ction. It cannot be free for action, free 
tike back, if it has to do domestic serv- 


1 
} 


t be cadred to pieces to train new re 
The defense rested. 


Guard and ORC Courses 


All AGF schools, plus the Engineer, 
gnal Corps and Chemical Corps schools 
conducting two-week indoctrination 
uses for Reserve and National Guard 


rs during the first six months of this 


\ 


rve and Guard officers of company 

ld grade are eligible to attend ths 
which are designed to keep the 

in components abreast of the latest 
nds in developments and training doc- 
Most of the 72 hours of training is 
branch immaterial, although 31 hours 
e allotted each school for branch subjects 
‘ better instruction or presentation will 


1 - 
\bout 17 hours are devoted to research 
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ended a long and honorable career. 





FORT LESLEY J-McNAIR | 


NAMED IN HONOR OF 


Halal GENERAL LESLEY J: McNAIR 
KILLED IN ACT 


WAR COLLEGE BECOMES FORT LESLEY J. McNAIR 


The name, Army War College, passed out of existence and the historic post at the juncture of 
the Anacostia River and Washington Channel officially became Fort Lesley J. McNair, honoring 
the man who built Army Ground Forces in World War I! and whose untimely death in France 


While icy winds whipped over the parade ground, the General's widow heard the official 
orders read and stood at attention while troops passed in review. Shown above are (lef? to 
right) Col. Charles H. Owens, post commander; Brig. Gen. Edward B. McKinley, commandant 
of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces; Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Deputy Chief of Staff; 
Mrs. Lesley J. McNair; Vice Adm. Harry W. Hill, commandant of the National War College, 
and Brig. Gen. Hobart W. Gay, commanding the Military District of Washington. 


(ON. JULY 25 1944 








and development. Other subjects include 
structure and functioning of the new types 
of ground divisions, military policy of the 
U.S., mobilization planning, replacement 
training system, and organization and func 
tioning of the division staff. 

First class began on Jan. 11. Subse 
quent classes would begin on Feb. 8, 


March 7, April 4, May 2 and June 6 


ARTILLERY 
Longest Lift 


Che longest tactical air lift of supporting 
artillery and medical troops ever attempted 
by the Army was successfully completed 
in Alaska. A section of 105mm artillery 
and a platoon of medicos were flown 400 
miles from Big Delta to Galena, together 
with a company-size combat team on Arctic 
maneuvers. 

The combat team was assigned to defend 
an air strip near Galena against assumed 
aggressors. Air support and air attack 
were simulated by the 12th Air Force and 
the Alaskan Command. 


Winter Training 


The 38th RCT of the 2d Division set 
tled down to three months of rigorous win 
ter training at Camp Hale, Colo. Schedule 
included skiing, oversnow Weasel driving, 


she lter and SUTIVIV al in snow and cold. 
Meanwhile, other 2d Division troops 
from Fort Lewis arrived at Big Delta, 


\laska, to begin the third cycle of winter 
training dubbed Exercise Yukon. 


INFANTRY 
MOS Changes 


Changes in several infantry MOS num 
bers, titles and specifications were an 
nounced in Department of the Army Cir 
cular 4. Light Weapons Assault Crewman 

1745) and Light Weapons Assault Infan 
tryman (2745) are new designations cov 
ering these old MOS’s: Rocket Crewman 

596), Light Machine Gunner (604), An 
titank Gun Crewman (610), Rifleman 

745), and Automatic Rifleman (746 
Heavy Weapons Crewman (2812) and 
Heavy Weapons Assault Infantryman 

3812) replace the following: Heavy Ma 
chine Gunner (605), Antitank Gun Crew 
man (610 

812), and 

1607 


Heavy Weapons Crewman 


Heavy Mortar 


Crewman 

Paragraph 3 of the Circular clarifies the 
use of these MOS’s They will be in 
cluded in forthcoming infantry and cav 
alry T/Os and T/Es and will be au 
thorized for use upon publications. To b 
qualified for classification in one of the 


ibove combat specialties a soldier must be 
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EXERCISE SNOWDROP 


Three noncoms of the 505th Airborne Battalion combat team bed down for the night in the 
snowy fastnesses of New York's Pine Camp. See story on this page. 








|) Assigned to a unit organized under 
1 T/O & E authorizing these MOS’s. 

2) Assigned to duties covered by the 
specifications for one of the MOS's. 

3) Certified by his unit commander as 
mecting the requirements of the specifica- 


' 


ns 


Mass Drop at Pine Camp 


Exercise Snowdrop, the airborne tactical 
id weather maneuver at Pine Camp, 
N. Y., entered its final phase on Feb 
». The climax, for which men of the 
05th Airborne Battalion combat team 
had been pointing since November, con 
ted of a 


with a mass jump of the 


’-hour tactical problem. It be 
battalion 


trom IS C-82s Flying Boxcars 
followed by an attack in the deep snow, an 
tht-mile forced march, and a defense 


inst an attack by Aggressor forces 


STAFFS & SERVICES 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 
Military Justice 


Extensive changes in court-martial pro 
cedure and the general administration of 
inevitable. 


Legislation to that effect was passed by the 


military justice were almost 
House and there were no indications that 
it would fail either of passage by the Sen 
ite or signature by the President. 

Major provisions of the bill would: 

Permit enlisted men to sit as members 
of courts-martial when an enlisted defend 
ant asks for trial by a mixed court of ofh- 
cers and men. 

Remove some of the so-called “command 
influence” over courts-martial by partially 
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removing Judge Advocate General officers 
from the chain of command. 

Make ofhcers as well as enlisted men 
subject to the jurisdiction of special courts 
for certain minor offenses. 

[he measure applies as well to the 
newly separated Air Force, and similar 
Navy legislation was also being considered. 
lhe bill is based on a study of military jus- 
tice made by a group of leading jurists and 
civilian lawyers in 1946. As passed by 
the House it bore the general indorsement 
of the Army with the exception of one 
vital point—the removal of judge advocates 
from the chain of command. 


Other provisions would: 


|) Require trial judge advocates and 
defense counsels of general courts to be 
lawvers. 

2) Establish a more extensive review 
of convictions, by a new judicial council 
of three general officers in addition to the 
present board of review, with examination 
ot questions of fact as well as of law. 

3.) Establish a lesser punishment than 
dismissal for officers found drunk on duty 
in wartime. 

4) Establish penalties than 
death or life imprisonment for murder and 
rape. 


lesser 


5) Ban the confinement of accused 
men either with POWs or in probationary 
barracks while awaiting trial. 

6) Require officers sitting on courts to 
be instructed that a prisoner is assumed 
innocent until proven guilty. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
Trend of the Times 


In line with unification of the services, 
the Army Ordnance Association voted to 





call itself the American Ord: hes 
tion. \ 


MEDICAL DEPARTW <NT 
Joint Medical Study Directive 


In what may be a forerunn 
of inter-service studies, Secretar: Fore: 
gave his Committee on Medica) and He 
pital Services a set of “terms . f¢ rence 
granting the committee a wid De 
broad authority. 

[he committee, composed the Su; 
geons General of the Army, Navy and Aj, 
Force, chairmanned by Maj. Gen. Pau! R 
Hawley, will make a “thorough, objectiy 
and impartial study of the Medical Seryice 
of the Armed Forces with a view to 
taining 


Associc 


the maximum degree of , ‘ 
ordination, efhciency and economy 
operation of these services.” 

Mr. Forrestal told the committee th, 
“few problems facing the National Mj 


tary Establishment . . . have the importan 7 
and urgency of (those) your committees 
* \ 
being asked to study. 
Rumor had it that next item on th 
agenda would be a study of the Judge Ad 
vocate General Departments of the three 
services and that others will follow Actressé 
S il 
Test New Drug wages 
Army medicos were packing their bags sion of th 
for a trip to Malaya, where they wil! ma! ! 
extensive tests of the efficacy of ch! ution « 
mycetin against scrub typhus. Dr. J. | Since 
Smadel, one of the discoverers of the new mploved 
drug and director of virus research at th times to 
Army Medical Center, heads the grou; stave adv 
Chloromycetin is the only drug thus | 
discovered which is as effective against TRA 
certain rickettsial disease-causing orga 
isms as the sulfas and penicillin are against Accide: 
bacteria. The § 
Physical Exam Exemptions x 
Officers who got a final-type physica \ 
examination after June 1, 1947, in con n 
nection with their application for an RA n 
commission are exempt from the annu t gross 
physical for Army officers scheduled for th for a 
period April 1-June 15. tens 


Others exempted are: 


Any officer who has appeared betore a 
medical disposition board on or after June 
1, 1947, or who is hospitalized and ex 
pected to appear before a disposition board 

Any ofhcer whose tour of active duty 
will end this year. 

Any RA officer who had a final-typ 
physical for permanent promotion on 
after June 1, 1947. may 

Any officer who had a final-type phys ; rte 
cal on or after June 1, 1947, in connection = 





, Cage , i ¢ ~ SU 
with an application for call or recall t ar eats 
extended active duty or active duty train a 
ing. tore | 
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yn active duty, including war- 
women officers and retired 
vet a final-type physical ex- 


SIGNAL CORPS 


on Reconstituted 


he by-products of unification 
nstitution of the Army Signal 
is the Armed Forces Com- 
\ssociation. Membership eli 
extended to include all who 
ssociated with communications 

armed services as well as to 
engaged in civilian phases of 
ications industry. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
PX Unification 


\not! nter-service committee was set 
Secretary Forrestal to study the 

f Army post exchanges, and 

stores. Study is to include ecor 

r eficiency and consolidations of 


where necessary. 


Actresses Wanted 


} 


Special Services was looking for more 
an actress technicians” to help pro- 
ind act in soldier shows. The expan- 
f the “Soldier Shows” is designed to 

the entertainment gap left by the dis 
n of the USO. 

Since the end of the war, the Army has 

mployed about 300 actresses at various 

mes to help coach soldier-actors, give 
idvice and take part in shows. 


TRANSPORTATION CORPS 
Accident Board 


lhe San Francisco Port of Embarkation 
utting down its accident rate with an 
lent Prevention Board, which re- 

ws motor accidents and decides whether 
could have been prevented by the 
nvolved. Except in cases of willful 

r gross negligence, the Port system calls 
1 letter to a faulty driver for a first 
nse; a suspension for a second, and loss 
cense for a third offense within a year. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


NATIONAL GUARD 
A Steady Rise 


Strength of the postwar Guard was 
mbing steadily. With almost 214,000 
fold it had reached 80 per cent 

000 target figure for the end of 

current fiscal year and more than 7] 
per cent of the 300,000 Guardsmen who 
t ted into Federal service just 


tore World War II. 
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New York, with 10,316 enlisted men 
in its ranks, was the first state to exceed 
the 10,000 mark. With 1,206 officers it 
also led in total strength with 11,522. 
Pennsylvania had an aggregate strength of 
10,719. Massachusetts was in third place 
with 10,077. Army units with Federal 
recognition totalled 3,678, while 344 Air 
units had been recognized. 


A Temporary Solution 


The shortage of National Guard instruc 
tors was temporarily relieved. The Army 
and the National Guard Bureau, pending 
legislative action, concurred in a_ plan 
whereby non-Regular officers on extended 
active duty may serve as advisors to State 
Senior Instructors and Senior Instructors 
of units. Formerly, under the National 
Defense Act, these posts had to be filled 
by Regulars. And, due to overseas com 
mitments, schooling and other essential as- 
signments, RA officers had been able to fill 
only about half of the necessary positions. 
Non-Regulars assigned under the new plan 
would have to meet all the requirements 
asked ot Regular officers. 


Air Guard Gets Jets 


Air National Guard pilots and mechan 
ics from Maine, Nebraska and California 
were getting transition training on jet 
propelled P-80s in preparation for delivery 
of the fighters to squadrons in those states. 
Forty pilots and 100 enlisted men will be 
trained on the jets at Williams Field, Ariz. 
They will then act as instructors for their 
respective organizations. 

The P-80s will be allocated to the 132d 
Fighter Squadron, Dow Field, Bangor, 
Me.; 173d Fighter Squadron, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; and 195th Fighter Squadron, Van 
Nuys, Calif. They will replace the con 
ventional reciprocating-engine fighters now 
flown by those units. 


More Commissions Open 


A new Guard policy on the direct ap 
pointment of second lieutenants made 
thousands of former enlisted men eligible. 

Army veterans of all grades with at least 
six months’ AUS service between Dec. 1, 
1941 and June 30, 1947, are now eligible 
for direct appointments if they meet the 
following requirements: 


(1) They are graduates of an accredited 
college or university where no advance 
ROTC course was given or, if it was given, 
their time in school was too short to permit 
completion of the course. 

(2) They are 21 years old and have not 
passed their 28th birthday at the time of 
appointment. 


Guard second lieutenant commissions 
are also available to advanced ROTC grad- 
uates with no previous military experience. 
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ORGANIZED RESERVES 
Enlistments Open 


and 35 may now en 
list in the Organized Reserve Corps with 
out previous military training, just as they 
may in the National Guard. And oldsters 
between 35 and 45 may enlist if they have 
needed technical skills and are specifically 
authorized to enlist by the area commander 
conc erned. 


Men between 17 


Authorized enlistments will be in the 
grade of private except 


1) Where the commander authorized 
to promote and reduce authorizes a high 
grade, based on either military or technical 
skill of the applicant. 

2) Where the applicant has completed 
successfully at least one year of senior 
ROTC instruction, if that instruction end 
ed honorably and not because of academic 
failure. 


ROTC credit for grade eligibility has 
been set as follows 

Grade 6 for one vear of senior ROTC 
Grade 5 for two vears, and Grade 4 fo 
three years. Grade 6 is also authorized if 
the applicant has been graduated from a 
junior ROTC unit 


Transfers Simplified 


Physically qualified men of suitable ag 
who have served honorably and satisfac 
torily in the National Guard may be com 
missioned or enlisted in the ORC. Appli 
cants for ORC commissions in this cate 
gory will not have to appear before an ex 
amining board. 

Appointments or enlistments may be in 
the grade held at the time of separation 
from the Guard or in any higher grad 
previously held in the Reserve. Applica 
tion must be made within six months after 
separation from the Guard. Area com 
manders must approve officers’ applications 
ind recruiting officers must approve enlist 
ment applications. Full details are in 
Circular 62. 





NAVY 


Super-Carriers Planned 





\ tremendous new carrier of the flush 
deck type (with no superstructure “island” 
to limit the wingspread of planes) is 
among projected new ships being con 
sidered by the Navy. The giant carrier 
would be capable of launching 25- to 50 
ton long-range bombers. Other contem 
funds for which were 
requested in the President's budget mes 


plated prototypes, 


sage to Congress, include high-speed sub 
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marin small, maneuverable special-duty 
ib ind a special type antisubmarine 


} 


hip, probabiy somewnat larger than a 


But, a rding to The New York Times 


Hlanson Baldwin, “the most startling devel 


opment—which reflects the revolution in 
marine strategy in | n val concepts now 
king place the plan for the giant new 


uper ifTrict 

Baldwin said “the tactical operating ra 
dius of carrier-based bombers—« ipable ot 
carrying the atomic bomb or a heavy load 
f ordinary bombs—would probably be in 
creased from the present 300 to 600 miles 
to 1,000 ¢t 


to 1,500 miles or mor This in 


turn, mcans th it naval sca alt pow rw vuld 
be able to reach deep into any continent, 
ind, if land bases were not available for 


ur land bombers, Hoating bases with stra 


tegk mobility could be used, it least 
initially 
This was the gist of the final report ot 


Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, released 
shortly after he left his post as chief of 
Naval Operations 
February 1948 
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\ corollary carrier developme nt,” 
which, as Baldwin points out, is still in the 


study Stage, contemplates utilization of 
} | 
carrier-based fighter planes to accompany 


ind protect, if necessary, long range, land 
based bombers of the Air Force.” 


Waffle-Weave Parachute 


\ new nylon parachute, larger, safer, 
ind more efhcient than its predecessor, was 
ordered to replace the standard chute the 
Made 


1 waflle-weave material 


Navy had been using for 25 years 
ot rip-stop nvlon 
sewn with heavy cross threads at quarter 
inch intervals to help prevent tearing, the 


new chute is 28 feet in diameter, four feet 


larger than the old one 

lests showed that the new chute lessens 
the opening shock, gives a slower rate of 
descent, hence gives added safety in high 


spec d bailouts 


War Games in the Caribbean 


The Atlantic Fleet was due to put to 
sea early in February for 39 days of ma 
neuvers off Puerto Rico. Carriers, cruisers, 
destroyers, submarines and amphibious at 
tack transports will participate plus more 
than a thousand Marines who will make 


No battleships 


will be included, since all of them except 


in amphibious landing 


the lowa and the Missouri are in “moth 


balls” for economy reasons 


Largest Ram-Jet Flies 


The assault on the supersonic barrier 
continued undiminished as the largest su 
personic ram-jet engine ever own pene- 
trated far into the supersonic Tange in its 
first test flight at the Naval Ordnance Test 


Station, Invokern, Calif 
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Pound for pound 
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of engine weight, the flying stovepipe de- 

livered about 25 times the power available 

from the best aircraft reciprocating engines, 

considerably more in fact, than the com- 

bined horsepower of the largest four-engine 
mventional planes. 

The ram-jet, a duct open at both ends 
and with no moving parts, must be boosted 
to supersonic speed by a rocket before it 
The rocket then 
drops off, leaving the jet to continue on 


can operate efhciently. 


its own power. 


300 Ships 


The Navy plans to keep 300 combat 
ships in active service during the coming 
fiscal year, the same number it is main- 
In his first press conference 
since becoming Secretary of the Navy, 
John L. Sullivan said the Navy also in- 
tended to keep its forces in the Mediter- 
ranean up to their present strength by an 


taining now 


orderly rotation of ships and men. Next 
replacement, he said, would be the relief 
of the carrier Midway by the Philippine 
Sea. The Midway is to be altered exten- 
sively to accommodate larger, faster planes. 
Other alterations, which the Secretary did 
not specify, will probably include appara- 
tus for launching rockets and perhaps 
guided missiles. 
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Air Defense Policy 


lhe Department of Defense and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were preparing their 
own report on potential air defense needs 
of the future. 
Secretary 


This was brought out when 
Forrestal was questioned on a 
statement in the report of the President's 
Air Policy Commission (INFANTRY JouR- 








GEN. JOSEPH T. McNARNEY 
. . . heads merged commands 











NAL, Feb. 1948. Also, see p 4.95 
this issue), which said that 

had not been able to give a 
mate of professional military 
this subject. 

The studies, said the Se 
directed toward such comple, 
evaluating the future useful: th 
engine and its place in air le 
gether with other technolog levelop. 
ments that hold promise for fut s 
And, wisely enough, the plar ‘ 
reflect the experience of the last 
much as possible of the pre 
must consider in the next five o1 

He cautioned against the d pment 
of “illusory security” that mig! 
simply on the numbers of plan 
ices were operating. 

Secretary Forrestal then said 
important military studies wer ; 
including a proposal by Adm. Nimitz 
the U.S. establish at sea a “rad er 
around the United States and its poss 


sions.” 


Units Merged 


The Air Force consolidated rw 
major units—the Air Matériel Comma 
Wright Field, Ohio, and the Air P; 
Ground Command at Eglin Field, Fla. Th 
action eliminated the proving ground unit 
as a separate command, making it a diy 
sion of the Air Matériel Command under 
Gen. Joseph T. McNarney. No per 
or equipment has been transferred { 
time being. 

Another consolidation merged the A 
Transport Command with the Navy's A 
Transport Service. It was called the M 
tary Air Transport Service (MATS 
Major General Lawrence S. Kuter 
page 59) was appointed commander 


MATS. 


Dog Paratroops 


Canine paratroopers were the USAFs 
latest wrinkle for the rescue of plan 
victims from winter wildernesses. The Ai 
Transport Command in Labrador con 
ducted a full-scale, and apparently su 
cessful, test of dropping dog rescue 
with a trainer and doctor. 

The dogs bail out in chutes that open 
Their trainer, who jumps 
first, is waiting for them when they 
and the chute harnesses then serve as! 
dog-sled harness for the rescue work 

One problem, which the ATC said the 
dogs solved themselves, was that of flatten 
ing the chutes, which otherwise might drag 
them ove: the ground if it is windy. 1) 
dogs, said the ATC, “instinctive t 
the chutes and sit on them.” 


automatically. 


Libyan Base to Open 


The U.S. was reopening a high! 


tegic North African air base at Meliaha 
Libya near Tripoli, used by our transpom 
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Air officials in 
the base was being reopened 

additional 
its necessary to serve Ameri 


the war. 
supply-carrying 


n the Middle East, including 

to Greece and the air base at 

Saudi Arabia.” 

f Defense Forrestal said the 
an air base in the military 
way station on a trunk line 

id that the U.S. had no plans 
in air base system in Africa. 


12 Nominated 


the high command of the 
pendent Air Force, President 
to the Senate nominations 
rs to be permanent major and 
1erals. The list also included 


ms to temporary major gen- 


m legislation permits the Air 
permanent general officers, of 
USAF had only 24, seven major 


} 


d 17 brigadiers. 


A Quirk of Law 


n by U.S. Attorney General 
C. Clark opened the door for the 
procurement of aircraft. The 
1s submitted to Air Secretary Sym 
holds that a Constitutional proviso 
Congressional appropriations “to 
nd support armies” from being avail 
r more than two years, does not ap 
funds for buying planes. 
acked by the opinion, the Air Force 
reparing legislation that would save 
ns of the taxpayers’ dollars by order 
ircraft and equipment in much larger 
tities than now. Contracts would 
ly run for five years instead of the 
24 months. If it all worked out, 
ng-tange procurement would also be 
come shot in the arm to the nation’s 
g aircraft industry. 


War Powers Essential 


\n Air Force author asserted that the 
resident has the right to send U.S. armed 
‘ into a “preventive attack” on an ag 
poised to atom bomb our cities, 
vaiting for Congress to declare 


in the Air University Quarterly 

( l. Louis E. Coira, ot the USAF 
livision, contended that in times 

these the President “must be prepared 
he responsibility for issuing the 


ra cited President Polk’s order 
it sent troops into territory in 
th Mexico; McKinley’s sending 
ip Maine to Havana; the occu 
era Cruz by order of President 
1913, and the Siberian expedi 


5 . 
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of 30 miles per hour. 





ADAPTED FOR AAA GUNS 


Ordnance's heavy tank transporter is being adapted as a mount for 970mm and 120mm 
antiaircraft artillery pieces. It is powered by two 500-horsepower engines, with a driver at 
each end, hook-and-ladder style. It has a capacity of 100 tons and a cross-country speed 








Students Fly Jets 


With an eye on its announced goal of an 
all-jet tactical air force, the Air Force an 
nounced that by October of this vear it 
expected all students destined for tactical 
units flying jet aircraft to get some jet tran 
sition training before beirg rated as pilots. 

\ test group of 20 selected students at 
Williams Field, Ariz., was receiving 20 
hours of instruction in P-80s before gradua- 
tion. Their first 80 hours were with con 
ventional reciprocating-engine craft. 

Supervisors and instructors of Air Train 
ing Command said the jets were easier to 
fly than conventional planes and that they 
expect no unusual difficulties in requiring 
comparatively inexperienced students to 
fly them. Three more jet transition classes 
are scheduled at Williams Field, the last to 
finish in June. 


Kuter Appointment Rejected 


After agreeing to reconsider President 
Truman’s request for authority to appoint 
Maj. Gen. Lawrence S. Kuter as chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board without 
affecting his pay or status as an Air Force 
officer, the Senate Armed Services Com 
mittee once again voted to turn it down 
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Supersonic Sleds 


Rocket powered sleds, hurtling over a 
standard-gauge railroad track at Muroc Air 
Base, Calif., hit speeds of 1,019 miles per 
hour .in tests made by Northrop Aircraft 
Co. The sleds covered 2,000 feet in less 
than two seconds, then skittered across 
the desert as they ran off the rails at the 
far end. The sleds are about 15 feet long, 
built of aluminum alloy tubing with mag 
nesium axles. 


Announced purpose of the tests was 


muUtdoo 


determine the practicality of an 

. : 
wind tunnel,” on which N rthrop ¢ yuld 
test new air-foils at trans-sonic and super 


sonic spe eds 


Record Radiophoto 


The Navy claimed a record of 10,85] 
statute miles for regularly scheduled long 
range direct radiophoto transmissions trom 
its mobile unit aboard the Burton Island 
icebreaker and headquarters ship of the 
Navy's Antarctic expedition 

The Burton Island maintains a daily 
schedule of photograph and weather-chart 
transmissions direct to Washington from 
its base of operations in the Davis Sea, off 
the western edge of the Shackleton Ice 
Shelf. The daily schedule marks the 
Navy’s first attempt to send weather charts 
from the Antarctic. 


An Unpleasant Conclusion 


“For its own safety, particularly in view 
of the large number of German scientists 
the U.S. must 
issume that the Soviets can and will pro 


known to be in Russia,” 


duce ouided missiles comparable to any 
that can be produced here, John K. North 
rop, aeronautical engineer and president of 
the Northrop Aviation Co., told a Los 
Ange les audic nce. 

This assumption, he said, “leads to the 
very unpleasant conclusion that no portion 
of the United States could be considered 
safe from attack if Russia should choose to 
make one.” 

The only American course “readily un 
derstandable by Russian psychology at the 
moment,” Mr. Northrop suggested, “is a 
sufficiently strong and active air force to 
assure a potential enemy of self-obliteration 
if they attack us.” 

He said that within 15 years guided n. 
siles might be the long-range “backbone” 
of the Air Force, although it would be a 
“dangerous fallacy” to expect much from 
the weapons in the next five years 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Association 
is able to maintain the high standards of the INFANTRY JOURNAL as a magazine for 
fighting men. Each numbered star shows the number of completed years of all-out member- 
ship in the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 


* 


26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 
34th Infantry 


* 


130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 

124th Infantry 
161st Infantry 


* 


30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 

182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 

132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 


* 


165th Infantry 
131st Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
145th Intantry 
4th Intantry 
Sth Intantry 
25th Infantry 


* 


129th Infantry 
57th Infantry (PS) 
135th Infantry 

Ist Infantry 








DIVISIONS 
* 


2d Infantry Division 








31st Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 


* 


163d Infantry 
149th Infantry 


* 


112th Infantry 

6th Armored Infantry Bn. 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
134th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 

2d Bn., Texas State Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
176th Infantry 


* 


Hq. Staff, Texas State Guard 


117th Infantry 
114th Infantry 


36th Bn., Texas State Guard 


3d Bn., 167th Infantry 


103d Infantry 
325th Glider Infantry 


* 


120th Infantry 
119th Infantry 


Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 


49th Bn., Texas State Guard 


174th Infantry 

109th Infantry 

5th Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 
Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 
3d Bn., 102d Infantry 
74th Regiment, NYG 
18th Infantry 


* 


Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd. 


143d Infantry 

148th Infantry 

135th Field Artillery Bn. 
125th Infantry 


Hq. & Hq. Co., 2d Infantry 
Brigade, Tennessee State 


Guard 


* 


3d Bn., 147th Infantry 
101st Infantry 
138th Infantry 

7 7 fl 


555th Parachute Infantry Bn. 
Hg., 63d Infantry Regiment 


* 


340th Engineer Construction Bn. 


Hq., Schofield Barracks 
333d Infantry Combat Team 
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Get It Out! 


ical documents of the first importance were 
from a highly secret status to one of open public 
when the State Department published ofhcially 
ime entitled Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941. 
‘first impor- 
[hey do not merely give us inside dope on the 
\xis. They have a vital bearing on the day-to-day rela- 
of our Government with Soviet Russia. As next 
s JourNnat will indicate at length, these most secret 
ed diplomatic files cast a brilliant light on the 
ral strategic concepts of the handful of men who then 
lled and still control the destinies of the Soviet 
Union, and in a highly uncomfortable measure, those of 
rid itself. They penetrate the iron curtain straight 
oh to the very spot where its absolute control resides, 
he Kremlin itseif. 
[here is not the least doubt in our mind that the public 
iting of such deep insight into the workings of the 
p Soviet mind was entirely desirable. For we think too 
much in the dark about Russia. The soldier, and espe- 
lly the citizen upon whom the defense of the nation 
ly depends, needs in the present confusion every avail- 
ble tact to go by. 


| c papers are not of mere historical ‘ 


But The Journat is deeply disturbed, nevertheless, by 

issuance of Nazi-Soviet Relations. Why did it take so 
ng for this most important material to appear? And how 
on will it be before all other such informative docu- 
ments can be made available? 

[he documents were cz iptured almost three years ago. 
Undoubtedly they were not all in one bundle or even in 
one spot. It would take some time to sort them, arrange 
them, translate them and publish them. The work could 
best be handled by such highly competent scholars as 
those who did edit this first volume. 


But the world moves faster today than even a super 
sonic airplane. It cannot afford scholarship in the sense 
of the deliberately moving effort that is apparently going 
into the release and publication of documents which tell 
us things we need to know now. Indeed, that we needed 
to know a year and more ago. 

Ihe Journat’s guess would be that at the present rate 
of expert editorial and historical handling these vital 
papers are receiving, the last of them will not be officially 
And this, we believe (with 
out the slightest intention of blaming the able staff now 
at work on the project 


published for several vears. 
is utterly intolerable in a world 
all the accurate infor 
mation about the international scene it can get. 

There is a way out, 


that needs, and needs desperately, 


and we recommend it—recommend 
it as an important measure of national defense. 

The way out is to speed up the work. Add a score, or 
two score transl: itors to the present State Departme nt edi 
torial staff and get the translations finished. Do the work, 
a priority at the 
Government Printing Ofhce similar to that of the Con 
The GPO can do it 

has done it—can print and bind the books in less than a 
week. But only if it is made clear how high the priority 
must be. 


perhaps in chronological order. Give it 


gressional Record—24-hour service. 


One year, let alone four or five, is too long to wait. Let 


us have the dope, and as soon as possible. So long as the 
translations are competent, the particular arrangement of 
Get them out! 


Chen let scholarly work of interpretation follow, pre 


the documents is entirely secondary. 


ceded of course by the less considered but equally im 
Let us 
have all possible light in a time when it is desperately 
needed. 


portant comment of ne wspapers and magazines. 


Time Of Tribulation 


\n ofhcer resignation rate as high or higher than any 
pee since 1918, higher even than the high year 1922, 
may be the natural result of the unnatural times in which 
we are living, but it’s stili a cause for concern. The rea- 
son officers give for resigning constitute evidence that 
may be used to correct conditions—so far as the conditions 
ire correctable by the Army. 

Why have 250-odd officers resigned in the past two 

What reasons did they give? Most of them gave 
one or more of these three reasons (note how they are 
interrelated especially the last two): 

Can make more money in civilian life; (2) The 
housing shortage; (3) Family trouble. 

esumably the officer who resigns because he can 

more money in civilian life hes cast up the account 
as decided that Army pay and allowances, plus such 
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benefits as lower income taxes, commissary and post ex 
change privileges, and the security of eventual retirement 
at three-quarters pay, aren't as attractive as the benefits of 
[here 
isn’t much the Army can do about such a situation; it can 
ask for higher pay for officers 


a job in a freer civilian existence at higher pay. 


but the 
lieutenant colonel or colonel who can command a civilian 
job that pays enough to make it worth his while to give up 
his commission isn’t likely to be attracted by a few hun 
dred dollars more a year in taxable income. 


as it is doing), 


The housing shortage is not confined to Army officers 
but the problem they face is perhaps more acute than that 
of a civilian who is permanently fixed in his community. 
\n Army officer settling down for even a two-year stay 
many assignments aren't even that long these days) is at 


a disadvantage. If he buys a house even at today’s prices 
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he's never sure what he can do with it two years hence. 
Suitable apartments are practically unattainable in all 
areas where soldiers are stationed. If he leaves his family 
it home he is inviting the tragedy of domestic difhculties. 

\nd that brings us to the third reason. (In reality the 

ond reason is but a phase of the third.) Almost in- 
variably domestic differences have had their beginnings 
in the war. [The husband and father was overseas tor 
vears. During those years his family had borne his ab- 
ence with a reasonable amount of patience. But when 
the war was over they expected him to come home and 
help build a normal home life. Not an unreasonable 
expectation. But most of these cases have to do with 
newly integrated officers. Neither they nor their wives 
had had prewar experience on extended active duty and 
the discomforts of a military career the service wife of a 
long experience takes In her stride were hard for the 
wives of these new ofhcers to accept. They were asked 
to pack up and move to a strange community where 
housing was almost impossible to get, or else resien them 
selves to remaining separated from their husbands. If the 
wife objected who could blame her? 

Ihere is the case of an officer returned to the States 
ifter four years overseas who was given an assignment 
that required him to spend half his time at two different 
posts, several hundred miles apart. His wife and two chil- 
dren had spent the war in a third community several 
hundred miles from both posts. The worry and responsi 
bility the wife had had during the many years her hus- 
band had been overseas were taking their toll. She was 
rapidly nearing nervous collapse. In an endeavor to hold 
the family together the officer took his family with him, 
ind spent his savings living in hotels and tourist camps in 


the two communities. But this was not home }i\. ind the 


mother finally lost her grip and was hospitali The 
doctors told her husband that only a decent, no! home 
life would bring about her recovery. So the er te 


signed. An exceptional case, perhaps, if viewe 
the whole ofhcer corps but not so exceptional if 


ATE 

to the stories of other ofhcers who have recently a: 
It is easy to say that the Army should go ba the 
four-year assignments and make every effort to mvintaiy 
them. But it isn't an easy thing for the Army todo. Wa, 


occupation and the postwar rebuilding of the An 
disrupted the life of every officer. 

That the process has not yet run its course can See] 
in the earnest efforts of the Army (Navy and Air Fore 
too) to have its future mission outlined and the means 
given for performing it. Until those decisions are mac 
the cost in terms of wasted years by human beings why 
are unwitting participants in the drama is messy. un 
inviting—and possibly inevitable. The only redeeming 
feature is that percentagewise so few of the total number; 
of Army families are affected. It is a testimony to the 
loyalty, good nature and sacrificial standards of the greate: 
part of the Army’s families and it is testimony that most 
of those who make the assignments are doing their best 
to eliminate as many distortions and discomforts as they 
can. Those officers who recognize that career planning 
includes a happy and full home life as well as a rounded 
professional experience are men of wisdom and charity 
The Army will not suffer from their ministrations. And 
if at times it seems that they are doing very little to allevi 
ate the discomforts, it must be remembered that they too 
sometimes suffer that the Army as an institution may con 
tinue to serve the Union. 


The Meaning Of Leadership 


Chose who heard Secretary of State Marshall's Pitts- 
burgh speech on the European Recovery Program heard 
more than a factual, logical appeal for business support 
for ERP. They were blessed with a message on the mean- 
ing of leadership by a man whose selfless contribution of 
leadership to a chaotic world has been a reassurance to 
millions during many dark years. General Marshall’s 
exposition of what is entailed if America is to fulfill her 
role as the leader of free nations was the wise advice of a 
man who knows the fullest meaning of the word leader- 
ship. This is what he said: 

I'he American people frequently hear assertions that 
events have thrust our nation into a position of world 
leadership which imposes on us unprecedented respon 
sibilities. There is truth in these assertions. The prac- 
tical question is: Shall we acknowledge and accept 
the obligations and exactions of leadership and, if so 
in what manner shall we exert that leadership? 

But, of course, the great problem of the leader is 
the responsibility for what follows as a result of his de 
cisions and actions. If we agree that the United States 
has become a world leader and in view of the critical 
state of the world perforce must assert its leadership, 
then we must examine all aspects of the problem. 

There are subtle distinctions among the incon 
veniences and sacrifices that may be expected to result. 

Waiting for delivery of a new model car while continu- 

ing to drive an old one is an inconvenience. Paying 


higher taxes than we would wish entails definite sacri 

fice, as does doing without some scarce goods or articles 

until there are enough to go around. 

These are some of the realities to be faced in our 
daily private lives. These are some of the exactions of 
leadership. 

This is a challenge to the best of every American, the 
worker and the boss, the soldier in the ranks and the of 
ficer, the leaders and the followers. It is an appeal for 
individuals of all ranks and stations of life to accept the 
responsibilities and sacrifices that must be made if the 
obligations of leadership are to be met. It is as much a 
matter of individual conscience and individual accept 
ance as it is the problem of all of us as the Government. 

And it is especially a challenge to the military leader, 
for he of all men, fully understands the requirements o! 
true leadership and the folly that results from false leader- 
ship. The military leader will note how General Marshall 
details the stringent requirements of leadership. Leaders, 
he says, accept responsibility for the decisions and actions 
they make. They accept the obligations and exactions of 
leadership. They accept the need to examine every aspect 
of the.problems that face them as leaders. They accept 
the inconvenience and sacrifices that leadership requires. 

That is no easy creed for a nation or for a man to ! 
up to. It prov ides no easy road to success as a leader. | : xe 
man who is faithful to it will find that the job of being 
leader will hardly give him time to mull over the enjoy 
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prere ygatives of lez idership bestow on him. 
1e man who so delights in the privileges of lead 

t he is unwilling to sacrifice his time and his 

; to his duty is no leader. The everyday job of 
ing » leader boils down to the practical task of working 
be a leader. And this involves moral principles as 

he outward manifestations of authority. The pos 

f a piece of paper that gives a man authority does 


How Much For 


Franklin advised us not to pay too much for our whistle. 
\nd it’s good advice. But whether cheap or dear, after you 
you are stuck with it. If it is a whistle of superior 
jualities, well constructed of durable and handsome ma- 
and emits a satisfactory sound your whistle adds 
g ‘uster to yourself and you will show it off proudly. But if 
I + is an inferior whistle, poorly constructed of stamped tin 
ind with a sound as shrill as a shrew, you'll be mortified 
: the shabbiness of it and be inclined to keep it out of 
eht and sound of those whose opinion you value. But 
for good or bad it’s your whistle, bought with money that 
loesn't come éasily. 
, Jostle a man off the curb and if you are canny enough 
he'll —, for getting in your way. Sneer at his most 
v held political opinions and he will wonder at his 
temerity in possessing any opinion. Order his children to 
ase their loud playing in their own yard and he will 
back you up. Run off with his wife and maybe he'll thank 
you for the service you did him. But steal his pocketbook 
nd he'll cry to high heaven for the police and be trans- 
formed from a mook and submissive nonentity into an 
roused citizen, asserting his rights to his own property 
id use force if necessary to recover it. 
It just doesn’t pay to tinker with a man’s money unless 
you are deliberately trying to arouse his most ardent at- 
tention. 


\ll of this suggests a fact that won't be very popular 


[hree years ago this summer the American Army was 
it the zenith of its power and prestige. Its great victory in 
Europe had excited the admiration of the American peo- 
ple. The esteem in which that Army and its leaders were 
held was possibly greater even than the esteem in which 
the country had held the armies of Grant and Sherman 
n another victorious summer, 1865. 

While it was an Army hard for Europeans to under- 
stand it was one that they had to respect. Walter Lipp- 
mann quoted a French friend’s observation of the Ameri- 

\rmy in Europe: “You misunderstand me 
1 | say that your Americans do not look and act like 
| soldiers as we Europeans expect soldiers to look and act.” 
, They look, he went on 


! kn 


won't 


“like armed working men in a 

tic industrial plant on wheels rolling along and 

king down and blasting away and running over what 

got in their way. I felt as if the Americans were 
ligeing the Panama Canal right through the 
Army.” 

| [he Frenchman was right and it could be added that 
the \merican Army was quite proud of this new look. It 
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The Army In 


not make him a leader. If he does not accept the obliga 
tions, exactions and decisions of leadership he is no leader 
It is the way General Marshall became a leader. Since that 
day in February 1901 when he accepted a commission as 
second lieutenant of infantry he 
leader. It’s the hard way 


has been a practicing 
and the only way. In a world in 
agony for such leadership it must be the way of America 


and the individual American's wav. 


A Good Whistle? 


with taxpaying citizens, but like foul-tasting medicine or 
a visit to the it is for 


The 


and his father, 
the victim’s own good, whether he realizes it or not. 
fact is this: 


Universal Military 


money. 


woodshed by a boy 


lot of 
It's going to hit the taxpayer on a nerve that in 
variably arouses complete interest. And that’s all to the 


Training is going to cost 


yi od. 

It'll make the citizen conscious of his Military Estab 
lishment and he'll start demanding that it be a modern 
establishment, prepared to furnish him a modern brand 
of defense on call. Has it ever occurred to anyone that the 
Army of the 1930s was a pitifully small and shoddily 
equip ped army, because its owners, the taxpayers, weren't 
paying enough for it to make their pocketbooks conscious 
of the cost? It was a poor whistle and the country hid it. 

If the high cost of UMT will make the taxpayer so con- 
scious of his Army, Navy and Air Force that he'll take an 
active interest in seeing that it is the best possible Military 
Establishment, he'll be proud as hell of his whistle. And 
much to his surprise he will find that over the years such 
savings will be made through eliminating war or at least 
cutting down the cost of frenzied preparations after we 
are at war, that accrued dividends amounting to one hun- 
dred per cent of his investment will be returned to him. 

\t the quoted price UMT looks like a good sound whis 
tle. 


Transition 


it seemed more akin to the construction gangs that built 
Boulder Dam than it did to the strutting minions of Hit 
ler, Bismarck, Napoleon and Frederick so much the better. 
It was a better Army, It was an 
troit, Schenectady and Watervliet Croft, 
Knox, Benning and Sill. \rmy that created the 
Red Ball Express and rebuilt Cherbourg Harbor and the 
French railways as well as the Army that fought the great 
battles at St. L6, Hiirtgen Forest Ardenne 

The only showed the 
Europeans what Americans could do with machines but 
also showed them that 


too. Army created at De 


as well as at 
It was an 


and in the 


American Army in Europe not 


Americans had the morale and 
stamina to fight the hard costly infantry battles 
\s the significance of its great deeds dawned on this 


\merican Army in 


itself, a 
boy proud of his accomplish 
itself. It tried to 


its accomplishments in understatement and per 


Europe it became proud of 
like a 


but still proud 


little shamefacedly 
ments be 
belittle 


sonal abuse, but it was a proud Army. 


sure, 


Rightly proud 
And it was a very human Army 
friendly 


, too, from its genuinely 


and human commander, Eisenhower, to the riff 
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raft that deserted it to play the black market game in 
Paris. And when the shooting stopped that great human 
\rmy showed its humanness. It wanted to go home and 
ome of the bitterness, stored up while it was slaving and 
acrihcing, began to come out. And so while Eisenhower 
was being triumphantly feted in New York and Wash 
ington, the American Army in Europe began to act like 
a temperamental boy with the tantrums. There were pub- 
lic protests against the demobilization plan. Dirty and 
sordid stories of high living were revealed, and the dank 
ind odious underside of this great Army began to be 
revealed. It was as though the Capitol building was 
overturned revealing the sordid squalidness of the slums 
that surround it. An American general of forty-seven 
years service Was booed by his fellow soldiers as he dis 
embarked from his boat in Boston. Newspapers had a 
held day with exposures, charges and columns of editorial 
reform. Congressmen asked questions. By this time the 
war in the East was over and mutterings of unrest were 
heard from the Philippines, Hawaii and Okinawa. 

In such a storm of protest was the Army of the United 
States demobilized. The opinions of the Army’s leaders 
were hardly asked and never heard above the screams of 
annoyance at petty discomforts and alleged disregard ot 
human rights. The Doolittle committee came and went. 
Civilians looked into the Army's food system. Boards did 
this and that. Veterans organizations, hoping to capitalize 
on the unrest, were critical and worked out their own 
plans for the Army’s salvation. It wasn’t until months 
later that the country realized its Army had been demobil 
ized too quickly. By that time it was too late and all the 
editorials saying so couldn’t put it together again. 

It wasn't a very pleasant time to be a Regular officer in 
the Army of the United States. Less dangerous perhaps 
than crossing the Volturno or attacking a Siegfried Line 
pillbox but definitely a harsher blow at personal pride and 
morale than a temporary setback on the battlefield. 

I'wo years have passed since the bulk of that Army was 
demobilized and a full year has passed since the last 
draftee was inducted. From the depths of the recrimina 
tions and ridicule, stoically endured, the Army was re 
born with hardly a civilian to bear witness of its rebirth 
or to wish it Godspeed. Three things perhaps saved the 
\rmy: the integrity of its top leaders was enough to 
bring thoughtful people to their senses; the selflessness 
and devotion to duty of the lesser leaders who throughout 
the whole period continued to do their duty as officers of 
the Army of the United States; and the dawning realiza 
tion by the people that the victory wasn’t complete, that 
the day of the brotherhood and oneness of man wasn’t 
yet here and that the concept of force still motivated some 
rulers 

The reborn Army, still uncertain of the direction its 
destiny will take at the hands of its master, the people, is 
certain that it will be of use. In its own way, in ways 
learned at Valley Forge, Bladensburg, Chapultepec, Get 
tvsburg, Chateau Thierry and Okinawa, and in the vears 
of peace that separated those grim reminders of the Army's 
ultimate mission, the Army was preparing to serve the 
people from whom it gets its strength. 

If in the fatioue that comes with the end of days and 
weeks and months of unceasing effort to accomplish the 
little tasks that together add up to make an effective force, 
the Army man sometimes wonders at the futility of his 
existence, he can take comfort from the thought that only 
three years ago the accomplishments of the Army were 





far from tutile. If from that high tide the wat« 
tion and pride receded until only the worn 
packed sand that are the foundation of the A 
left, there is still the certainty that the waters y 
and that the people will again be swept to a hi 


de of 
pride in their Army. In a peculiarly backhar wa 
the people’s predilection for disregarding this ne 
time of peace is an acknowledgment that they rel 


on the Army to keep the faith. 


One Big Association 


We expected to make a detailed announceme: 
present JourNnaL about the project of forming an Ass 
ciation of the United States Army. Before we could do 
so, it was necessary to call a meeting of the Ex 
Council of the Infantry Association which could not | 
done until too late to report it in this issue of the magazine 

Almost certainly we shall be able to do so in the next 
Journat. So watch for the announcement. It wil! be of 
deepest interest to every reader of the INFANrRY JouRNat 
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’s the Regular’s Job to Help 
Editors of INFANTRY JOURNAL: 


f my officers told me recently of a radio commentator who 
ut the Regular Army breaking up National Guard 
it the beginning of World War II. A reserve officer just 

w a film spoke of an editoria] in a New York paper about 
eoulars not doing enough for the Reserves, or some such 
could debate these issues but it would be negative think 
id doing. You can do a great deal by continuing to print 
INFANTRY JouURNA., every time there is an opportunity, the 
t the RA is always ready, willing, eager and in fact duty 

ind to assist and foster the civilian components all of the time. 
[hose of us near Reserve or NG units can help by offering spe 


nstructors, lesson outlines, films, projectors, charts, texts, 
and facilities te both the National Guard and the Re 
Let’s go to these units and their instructors and offer these 

s. We shouldn’t ever wait for them to come to us. Just a 
| statement, “Come over if you need anything” or “We're glad 
p you at any time” isn’t enough. Let's be specific; tell them 
specific conferences we can provide, what training aids and 
r items we can make available and how they might be used. 
\n editorial along this line would help but by printing the facts 
nually, one way and another as opportunity arises, I believe 
the new NG or OR units will know that the RA has every 
e to help. We in the RA will do our part in time of peace and 


mut our fighting army is a civilian army. That’s the American 


Cor. AtFrep E. McKenney. 
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the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 


If time allowed, the writer would send bouquets to you after 
very issue. As it is, I should like to forward cheers for 1948 and 
ecic congratulations to Colonel Marshall and Mr. Strausz-Hupé 
r their first-rate reviews of the Allen, Patton and Répke volumes 
the December issue. 
[he monthly arrival of InFanrTRY JourNaL gladdens a former 
litor's heart. There is a very real reason for this and I wish | 
> able to say so before some congress of publishers and 
[he InFantry Journat not only gets a thorough and 
| physical make-up with each issue, but hews to its line with 
rial authority and dignity that have long since departed 
st of its bigger commercial competitors. Our magazines 
indoned policy in favor of a “line,” which is the surest way 
of converting your book into a mess of hogwash. Even 
and the Atlantic Monthly have succumbed, via political 
it life departments. 
is reason, I was happy to find the two aforementioned book 
n your pages. They are not only in complete agreement 
I}'s general subject but in themselves are excellent literary 
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Not, | 


should add, in the inflated newspaper “book review” supp! -ments, 


criticism which might be printed anywhere with pride 


which are strictly advertising department affairs! 
Editors cannot listen to every plea, yet I should like to suggest 
that consideration be give 


~ 


of the military in high government places 


n to a story on the controversial subject 
Each week produces a 
civilian yawp about the horrible preponderance of military in the 
administration—usually from personalities who wish to solve world 
problems without the dislocation of their personal comforts. I be 
lieve the I] can make a contribution by emphasizing that only the 


military—first by rote, perhaps, then through honest devotion—are 
impelled to serve their country during periods when glory is not 
so handy as it is in time of war. 

G.M.C. 
» Did you see the editorial, “The Soldier in Public Life” in the 


January issue? 


“Men Against Fire”’ 
To the Editors of InFanrry Journal 


The Journac is still full of “mental vitamins.” In particular, 
Colonel Marshall’s articles have provided rich fruit for thought, 
and it is small wonder that I am ordering his book Men Against Fire 

A sickening shortage of troops here seems to have driven many 
ofhcers and noncoms to despair, so it might be well for The 
JouRNAL to run some articles on continuation of training despite 
small available numbers. Since the development ot a noncom seems 
to be among the higher things on the “new Army’s” list, this would 
be an excellent time to dwell on squad and platoon work. Too 
many bright young corporals are leaving the military profession 
because they have no chance to expand their energies. 

The plight of officers being sidetracked to snack-bar supervision, 
etc., should be altered, too. One literally has to fight his way to 
duty in the Infantry regiments, and when he is successful, he finds 
hardly a line company for others haven’t been able to get through 
this barrier. 

Continuing success to you as a light in the postwar cloud 

Yours sincerely, 
PRIVATE 
APO 24, San Francisco, Calif. 


5 A 7 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNA: 


The IJ, that gem of magazines, has been reaching me since class 
118 graduated at Fort Benning in December 1942, 
France and Belgium. 

In Fletcher Pratt’s Part II of “The Tactician of the West,” there 
is presented a partial view of General Bradley and tactics, etc. It is 
interesting reading. But in the second from the last paragraph he 
makes the statement that the southern part of the Ardennes salient 
was pinched off by the 80th Division and 5th Armored Division 
I believe Mr. Pratt errs in his numerals there, for my division, the 


including 
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4th Armored with a combat team of the 80th Division, actually 
did the damned pinching. 
Che last | saw of my company, A of the 10th AIB, was at Chau- 
mont, Belgium, not far from Bastogne on December 24, 1944. 
Now if I'm wrong, tell Mr. Pratt that I'll eat my wooden leg 
and wash it down with a gallon of Pratt’s flowing ink. 


Lr. James D. Jounson, A.U.S., Ret. 


Charlestown, Ind. 


Is It Fair? 


To the Editors of Inranrry JourNAL: 


I have been in the Army since February 1943 and I hope to stay 
in the Army for retirement and possibly thirty years. | went through 
the European Theater campaign and was wounded three times. 
Never have I been thrown from any detail for inefhciency and 
never have I fallen out of any type of formation because I couldn't 
take it 

But when I apply for OCS I am rejected because my chest is too 
flat and I didn’t weigh enough. 

Now the purpose of this letter is not to pity myself or to explain 
to the public that I was in combat. The one thing I would like to 
have someone explain is why a man that lived through pure tor- 
ment during the war and never made a failure in any way should 
be barred from a commission or bettering himself for the future. 

Ser. Rurus C. Brantvey. 
MP School, 


Carlisle Barracks, Pa 


Zebra Army 
lo the Editors of Inranrry JourNac: 


I've read your magazine for nineteen years and always have 
found it interesting—especially “Cerebrations.” 

I hope Colonel McCrea’s article in the December 1947 issue 
will take hold. It’s getting to be a zebra army—stripes on everyone! 
Ihe only people that should wear stripes are noncoms. If anyone 
thinks that isn't so let them imagine, if they have any imagination, 
an army where the NCOs wear bars, leaves, eagles and stars with 
an “N” plastered along with the bars, stars, etc., to signify non- 
commissioned, Ever since this T-striped business came out in "41 
or thereabouts I've noticed a decline in the status of noncoms. No 
observer could truthfully say a corporal or sergeant is looked on the 
same as previous to then. 

Another thing—when are the old women or Hollywood dreamers 
going to get their noses out of Army uniform designing? This 
“snappy” business had best be forgotten—especially this sky blue, 
azure, indigo dress uniform someone is dreaming up for us now. If 
they want theater ushers let ‘em stick to the Keith circuit! 

Such fiddle-faddle may be all right for some special unit, or 
eighteen-month enlistments, but please get someone with power 

to stick up for the Army. 

Give us back our blouses with backs for movement, and our russet 
leather belts and our russet leather footgear and let the theater 
ushers have their sky blue, powder blue Hollywood creations. 

And what's all the fuss about combat clothing and combat foot- 
gear? Says I—study the brakeman, the logger, the fisherman, the 
lineman and stop piddling. They are out every day of their lives 
in all weather and must have clothing neither clumsy nor too 
burdensome. 


Too many stripes and screwball clothing—those are my squawks. 


Ser. W. H. D. Mapruiaca. 
\-70 Tank Bn., Sch. Tps. 
Fort Knox, Kentucky. 


“Too Many Men” 
To the Editors of Inranrry JourNAL: 


Your article “Too Many Men,” by Colonel Branner P. Purdue, 
is an accurate portrayal of a major and man-killing weakness of our 
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recent training for and combat in battle. The artick 
out that battles are won by fire power, whereas in th 
probably failed to stress this fundamental fact. \ 
men’s bodies to give mass to the attack instead of m 
complete use of our means to develop fire and shock 


arly Points 
st we have 
have Used 
M4 full and 


ver which 

is the real power. Mass obtained by the use of too 1 iny men ; 
relatively powerless, and terribly casualty-producing. Power ch 
tained from mobile weapons adequately supported is « | ectiye 4.3 
ug 


life-saving. 
The prewar Infantry squad had eight men. During 


. © War we 
made the error of increasing it to twelve. We hay 


1OW gon 

: sec ; . gone 

back to nine. That is even too large. A squad will generally deploy 
only to the extent it can spread and still retain intrasquad cop, 


munication and be controlled by the squad leader. T! 
communication and control within the squad are abou: 
as they were in 1918. 

In the next war, as was coming to be the case in this last one 
the excellence of a unit will not be measured by the number of 
casualties it has sustained. This will, however, be an ndication 
of the weakness of the leadership among leaders of similar units thy 
have performed similar tasks. 

More thought, study, and practice in the art of using fire powe 
and mechanical shock power in place of some of the men wil] save 
lives. Only a small percentage of commanders in all echelons had 
the ability to employ in a coordinated plan all the supporting 
means available to them to help the Infantry forward. In the 
future, more than ever before, a successful battle commander mus 
have the ability to plan deliberately and then execute violently. One 
who cannot do that can gain objectives on the battlefield only }y 
expending lives, excessively. 

As we all know, Infantrymen suffered by far the heaviest casual 
ties of World Wars I and II, casualties so severe that had either 
war continued we would have found that our manpower was not 
inexhaustible. If and when we fight another war, we wil! not be 
able to match the manpower of our enemies. We can more than 
match their means of fire and shock power. We must plan for and 
learn to use our advantage. We cannot afford to take the chance 
of running out of soldiers—we must fight more efficiently. The 
answer is found in “Too Many Men”: use fire power and mechani 
cal shock power to reduce the number of foot soldiers in the 
attack. 


means of 


the Same 


Bric. Gen. Bruce C. Care. 
Hqs. AGF 


Fort Monroe, Va. 


» * * 


To the Editors of Inrantry JouRNAL: 


I have read with considerable interest Colonel Branner P. Pur 
due’s article “Too Many Men” (January 1948, Inranrry Jour 
NAL) and I have these observations to make: 

In his preface to the article in question, Colonel] Purdue men- 
tions that “fourteen friends, all former regimental commanders’ 
commented on the first draft of the MS. Being a firm believer in 
truth from the horse’s mouth, I presume to question the wisdom o! 
the author's choice of critics. I strongly doubt that many-of the 
regimental commanders consulted saw service during the recent 
hostilities at levels below battalion. For firsthand information and 
constructive comment on small-unit offensive operations, why not 
consult the experts? Why not, preferably through some outside 
agency, have recourse to the troops and their immediate leaders’ 
Purposely I use the word leaders and not commanders, but let it b 
clearly understood that in this instance I consider the rifle compan 
commander a leader. These can lay claim to firsthand knowledg: 
They are, to my mind, the real authorities. In this premise, | 
think I am supported by the actions of Colonel S. L. A. Marshal 
formerly chief historian of the European Theater of Operations 
and author of Bastogne: The First Eight Days and Men Against 
Fire. Seeking cold, hard facts, Colonel Marshall came to many 
interesting conclusions after “holding post-combat mass interviews 
with approximately four hundred infantry companies in the Centra 
Pacific and European Theaters.” Information was gleaned from 
the fighters and their leaders by an impartial agent. | ghting 
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mmissioned and noncommissioned, at and below com 
re consulted for the following reason: 
is to be seen and its conditions are to be understood 
the eyes and words of the men who fight there. There 
utor who can fill in for them. Getting up to a battalion 
ng to its people about the conditions of the fight will 
tisfy the object.” (Chapter 8, Page 104, Men Against 
S. L. A. Marshall.) 
2 his article Colonel Branner states: “We infantrymen 
many men in the attack.” For those infantrymen 
veir rifles, but did not carry same as a basic arm, this 
ue. I seriously doubt though that many sons of the 
Battles whose business involved stepping across LDs 
ise the above sentiment. Not having been a combat 
f, I would be most interested to learn the sentiments of, 
urteen veteran Company commanders. 
description of a “limited-objective attack made by a re 
ttalion of a well trained, battlewise division” follows. 
unter all conditions and the situation are ideal. Fol- 
lifting of supporting concentrations, the two rifle com- 
the assault sweep their objectives, assisted by armor. The 
nopned and organized; reserve and weapons companies 
ward: a counterattack is repulsed. As a result, ten death 
wound casualties have been suffered. Of the latter 
itely thirty are attributed to shell fragments. From this 
concludes that if the numbers of the attackers were 
y half, casualties resulting from shell fragments would 
be cut fifty per cent. Perkaps this is true; perhaps not. 
let us consider this ideal assault once again. As this battlewise 
n sent its two assault companies forward, just what hap 
Iwo rifle companies attacked, each with two platoons 
ind one in support. Within each of the attacking platoons 
tuation is still ideal) two squads moved to the assault. Hence, 
H-hour two companies, or more correctly four platoons, or still 
rrectly eight squads stepped off. Figuring an even dozen 
, to the squad Cwhen did that ever happen?), we find that 
y-six fighting men move to meet the foe. Now for another 
tion 
an average experienced infantry company in an average 
1 day’s action, the number engaging with any and a!l weapons 
ipproximately 15 per cent of total strength. In the most 2g 
sive infantry companies, under the most intense local pressure, 
gure rarely rose above 25 per cent from the opening to the 
of the action. 
Now maybe I should clarify the matter still further. I do not 
n to say that throughout an engagement, the average com 
y maintained fire with an average of 15 ner cent of its weapons. 
hat were it, there would be no problem for such a rate of fire 
ild necessarily mean great volume during the height of an 


} 
t 
lt. 


iu 

The thing is simplv this, that out of an average one hundred 
n along the line of fire during the period of an encounter, only 
teen men on the average would take any part with weapons. This 


was try 


true whether the action was spread over a day, or two days, or 


Moreover, the man did not have to maintain fire to be counted 
ng the active firers. If he had so much as fired a rifle once or 

. though not aiming it at anything in particular, or lobbed a 
renade roughly in the direction of the enemy, he was scored on 
: positive side.” (Chapter 5, Pages 56 and 57, Men Against 

Jolonel S. L. A. Marshall.) 

back to our thin OD line of heroes. In this ideal situation 
t believe that we can consider the local pressure “most 
' Hence, using the fifteen per cent figure in our compu- 
we discover that some 14.4 riflemen are engaging the ob 
during the final assault which is the vital phase of the opera 
One-half the number of infantrymen could have laid down 

. bluffing fires,” the author reasons. I agree, but here is a 
se of “could is can’t for want of would.” In theory, one-half 
he number of infantry could certainly have laid down sufficient 
me. In practice, as confirmed by Colonel Marshall's exhaustive 
wsearch, one-half the number of infantry would have laid down 
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one-half the volume of fire. 2 infantrymen of the 


In this case, 
assault wave would engage the objective. 
At this point another interesting possibility suggests itself. As 
sume that only one-half the battalion had been employed for the 
operation and that luckily the objective was taken and had been 
partially organized. Suddenly, out of nowhere comes the enemy's 
inevitable counterattack Cif he’s German). Our slightly depleted 
company and a half of infantry and half a weapons company are 
rushed from the newly won position. A withdrawal, with its ac 
companying Additional 
assumed. have the picture of half the battalion dis 
organized and withdrawing. The objective is still to be taken. 
We've piddled away our forces. A new attack is in order: Same 
Not only assigned 
objectives, which is sometimes relatively easy, 


confusion, follows. casualties may be 


Now we 


objective, second go-round. must we win our 
but we must assure 
that sufficient troops occupy them immediately for their retention 
against all comers. 

Toward the conclusion of his article, Colonel Purdue furnishes 
a practical example of the veracity of the theory advanced; i.e., less 
infantry could often have done the job and done it as well. His 
torical instance presented is the crossing of the Rhine River, south 
of Wesel, by the 120th Infantry Regiment. Here small numbers 
were employed quite successfully with the support of a vast amount 
of artillery. CThirty-seven battalions of artillery supported three 
regiments, one of which was the 120th.) However, a perusal of 
Chapter XIV of Robert L. Hewitt’s excellent book, Work Horse 
of the Western Front, the story of the 30th Infantry Division, of 
which the 120th was a part, sheds some interesting light on this 
episode. Apparently, the 120th Regiment was a participant in a 
sledge-hammer blow, two armies strong, against an eggshell 
Quite likely, the endeavor would have been equally successful with 
much less artillery support. Concerning the action in question, 
Major Hewitt writes 

“The enemy was in the unenviable position of trying to contain 
the two active thrusts in the south (First Army's three corps 
bridgehead at Remagen and Third Army's Rhine crossing farther 
to the south. A breakout was threatened from the former bridge 
head and the latter was beginning to be exploited. while hus 
banding his now meager resources against the attack he knew was 
coming in the north. . The last German rearguard had been 
driven east of the Rhine two weeks before the northern cross ng 
took place. In that fortnight the Germans had placed a shallow 
line of infantry and Volksgrenadier divisions along the river line 
and had frantically set up field works and barriers. Morale of the 
defenders was low. . On Ninth Army’s left, where the Rhine 
turns generally northwest, British Second Army was to attack on 
a broad front and strike to the northeast. An Anglo-American air 
borne force would be dropped behind Wesel to fill the gap between 
the two attacks. .. . The Rhine was 1,100 feet wide in the 30th’s 
crossing zone. . . . The Rhine problem was one of size alone and 
could be solved by sheer volume of equipment and organization. 
... The 120th was to attack on the south. Intelligence obtainable 
in the planning period indicated that the defending German 180th 
Division had only five infantry battalions available and had placed 
its main line of resistance along the dike, with local reserves in the 
towns just to the rear. Permanent antiaircraft defenses guarding 
the Ruhr extended in depth through the Division attack corridor, 
but it appeared unlikely that many troops would be available to 
rally around these positions. With only two panzer-type divisions 
available in reserve on the entire 21st Army Group front, large 
scale counterattack seemed unlikely. . . . The great assault began 
the night of March 23-24 ... for the first British elements, far to 
the north, were to assault at 8:00 p.m. An hour later the assault at 
Emmerich began. At 10:00 p.m. British Commandos crossed s 
lently just north of the 30th Division sector and Jay in wait, 1500 
yards from Wesel, while more than 300 RAF Lancaster bombers 
pounded the city for fifteen minutes. . . . At 1:00 a.m. approxi 
mately 200 tubes of 30th Division artillery, reinforced, started an 
hour-long barrage which deposited more than 20,000 rounds of 
smoke and high explosive on the far shore. . . . At 2:00 a.m. the 
artillery fire shifted to deeper targets and the assault began.” 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


The Army's Shot to Hell 


Everywhere one goes these days, he hears, “The Army is 


yone to piece We don't have eno igh men to do anything.” 


( ompanie ind batteries and troops down to little more than 
platoon size; battalions and squadrons so small lieutenant 
colonel feels he has a captain's command; regiments in. name, or 


rather numerical designation, only 


Few service troops and still 
fewer civilian employees, resulting in the undersized combat 
units having to further deplete themselves by furnishing special 
duty men. No funds for repairs and painting by contract. So 
combat troops must wield hammers and brushes instead 
weapons. Yes, the Army's shot to hell these days 

How far has the Army gone to pieces? “How far” is compara 
Let us tell 
you how things were in 1920 and 21, two to three years after 
the Armistice of World War I. . . 

We didn't have many men then, either, and lots we got in 
The then Secre- 
tary of War believed that the Army should be a big educational 
institution for the welfare of the illiterate and the immigrant. 


tive. You younger oflicers “ain’t seen nothing yet.” 


those days were far worse than no men at all. 


Because we were to teach the unfortunate, there were few re- 
strictions as to who could join the Army. As the result, we 
got the trash, the scum, the bums. Yes, and we even got draft 
dodgers, for a nationwide manhunt was on, and some of the 
hunted believed they could lose themselves in the Army. We 
did manage to get some good men, too, but at times it seemed 
as if we were receiving only the physically and mentally un 
clean. Times were really rough. I know because I was a pla- 
toon sergeant and I had my own task of trying to develop and 
maintain an appearance ot cleanliness within my platoon. | 
must have been born a soldier, else I would have quit in disgust 
instead of going on to the Point. 

Che only way we could look like soldiers was to buy com- 
mercially made uniforms. The Army was issuing shoddy stuff 
acquired during the war, stuff which lacked uniformity of 
color, fit, material, and cut. The only uniformity of issue 
clothing was that it was of uniformly poor quality. Even the 
shoes were made wrong side out and they were worse than the 
combat boots of today, bottoms hobnail studded and heels re 
inforced with steel horseshoes around the sides and back. If 
you have difficulty imagining what a recruit looked like in those 
days, just remember the cartoons of Sad Sack. 

Che chow! The ration was worth some thirty or thirty-five 
cents, and food was high in cost then, of course not as high as 
of today. But regardless of price difference, we did not eat very 
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well. We sergeants in my company had a sort of caste syst 
in that we he id our own table on which there were a few ext 

jams and jellies, catsup and other sauces, and so forth. So fel: 
well off—but we bought this additional food out of our hue 


pay of about fifty-five dollars a month. We could well affo; 
this expenditure because we were of the elite, being Enginee; 
sergeants. An ordinary Infantry or Artillery or Cavaln 
geant got approxim: ately ten bucks less each month. 

As for discipline, we had some in our company because y 
noncoms stuck together. We had to! But discipline was : 
universal. For example, one day in early 1919 when I wa: 
private, | was on KP in a replacement-unit kitchen. The fo 
had been bad, real bad, for weeks. Being Friday, there we: 
fish, small ones being served nearly as issued: cooked but wit! 
scales still on and, in some cases, with guts still in. When t! 
men of that company jabbed their forks into that stinkin 
bunch of fish they rebelled. They walked out by way of the 
kitchen—each with a handful of fish which he threw at the 
mess sergeant and the cooks. Along with the other KP’s, I wa: 
supposed to help clean up that mess but I took off to spend the 
afternoon in the post library, preferring company punishment 
to the nasty job. But the punishment never came—the mess ser 
geant’s troubles probably caused him to forget to report m 

On our post, we did have some housing for married officers 
and enlisted men. But there apparently was little supervisior 
because, in one case at least, a woman of no virtue married 
little nitwit of a private so she could get on the post. She had 
for her house guest her sister who was also kindred profession 
ally. The two kept the poor moron some place in the back 


ground while they made a right good living during the firs 


few days following each payday. 

Yes, the Army is in a hell of a shape these days, but it was hve 
or ten times worse after the other war.’ Despite all of our trou 
bles and difficulties, we were able to made conditions better 
much better, within a few years. 
we do our best with what we have. 

CoLoneL TRAVELER 
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Human Nature and Efficiency Reports 


The disturbed authors of Letters to Editors and Cerebrations 
about “Efficiency Reports I Have Known” should relax N 
amount of designing new forms and ways for one whe being 
to prepare an efficiency rating on another human being ‘s going 
to produce an “equal-justice-for-all” result. 
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x, boys, because you are dealing with human na- 

rsonal opinion and there never will be a system 

or a set of scales by which you can accurately 

in's efficiency, must less reduce it to writing in a 

nce form. 

we should have the best form possible—that’s what 
are trying to do. And the new ER form is obvi 


aut ‘ 

sly de da to gi\ e the best results in the Army as a whole 
eed o far as possible, the human equation—not of the 
ted 0 but of the rating officer. ; 7 

But | rsonal equation is never going to be eliminated 
tirel\ a ERs, and when you disturbed idealists cite cases 
here 1! ystem didn’t work” you are just pointing out that 


sonal prejudice, carelessness, dogmatic opinions, and 
her vit human nature do show up in ERs. What's so 
range about that? Every other activity, procedure, or routine 
which large numbers of human beings are involved are to 
t affected by the vices inherent in human nature. | 
that ERs will never prove an exception. 


yme ext 
m atraic 
Noes anyone imagine that a man in civil life advances on the 
ortion to how hard he works, or even according to 


well he works? The accident of position, the chance that 


boss likes your profile, the added chance the boss succeeds 
along with him—all these things and a thousand 
e go into success in civilian life . . . and in the Army, too 
But, by and large, in or out of the Army, the pay-off comes 


the man who has got it on the ball. 


pulis you 


They say the proof of the pudding is in the eating, but the 
» given the pudding is always going to be affected by who 
the pudding, and what flavor he likes. The proof of the 
ng thus turns out to be nothing more or less than another 

n's opinion, but it is the only ER the cook can ever get. 

Philosophers down through the ages have tried to put this 

ught into words, such as, “ “Every man to his own taste,’ said 
farmer as he kissed the cow.” 

You hear it said that aides and adjutants always get high 

ls. Well, they always will—they were picked for their jobs 
t place because the man picking them liked them. 
It isn’t a case of “there ain’t no justice,” it’s just a case that 
always going to be influenced by human nature and 
personal opinion, no matter what system is used or what fancy 
new cure-all form is developed. 

[he best way to get the best of this human nature angle is to 
« p doing the best job you can every day, letting nature take 
course with your ER—as it will anyway—and stop hollering 

‘How'm I doin’?’ 


i tl e hr 


justice is 
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Sticking the Neck Out 


\lthough there will be objections, | claim no other fighting 
unit made such an outstanding record in combat as the Army’s 
parachute-infantry regiments. True, the Marine divisions (who 
got publicity out of all proportion to their strategic accomplish 
ments), the well-known 442d Combat Command, and not a 

ew Ranger battalions and various infantry regiments accumu 

ited an array of awards and decorations more numerous than 
that of any one parachute outfit. But for a battle performance 
that hovered consistently on the phenomenal, the jumpers were 
yond compare. Although this fact is widely recognized 
borne circles—and somewhat reluctantly elsewhere—no one 
yet paused long enough in admiration to analyze the rea 


sons for the parachutists’ superiority. If we list the reasons we 


vould have something for the Army to shoot at in the future. 
| believe that there were, roughly, seven reasons for ¢he para 
itists generally frantic performance: (1) age, (2) physique, 
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3) leadership, (4) training, (5 jumping itself, (6) condi 
tions under which they fought, and pride in their uniforms 
While the infantry, antil the disintegration of the ASTP, 


was composed of reluctant men whose ages ranged from eight 
een to thirty-eight, the paratroops, all volunteers, tended to be 
about twenty for enlisted men and up to thirty for most of the 
ofhicers. This general youthfulness was reflected in many ways, 
all to the fighting advantage of the troops. Being in the same 
age group, they tended to think alike and act more or less alike 
Uninhibited, unmarried (for the most part), vigorous and un 
settled, the parachutists were open to challenges in both train 
ing and combat that would have been instantly rejected by 
older, 


more conservative, married men who had led their own 


lives as civilians too long to take any unnecessary risks or force 
themselves to finish a 25-mile speed march. The jumpers, on 
the other hand, coming straight from the discipline of school or 
home, were less prone to be bullheaded about the 7-mile runs 
and fantastic night patrols; instead of regarding these as ridicu 
lous impositions on their freedom and set way of life, they 
looked on them as challen res tO their stamina and courage and, 
bitching violently, forced themselves to finish. 

I might illustrate the importance of this youthfulness by tell 
ing what happened in my alma mater, the 506th Parachute 
Infantry Regiment. Robert F. Sink, a most 
congenial, excellent leader, was always saying, before all possi 


ble hikes and jumps, 


Our colonel, one 


“Now this hike [or jump] is going to 
separate the men from the boys,” 
o me that the having been around 
somewhat longer than the boys and therefore being less inclined 


but despite the good colonel, 
it always seemed t men, 
to knock themselves out in training or battle, quickly dropped 
on the runs 
around the airport at Benning, and on the lengthy double-times 
over the hills in England. By the time the war was over, the 
men had all dropped out and the boys were still there. The boys 
finished the three-day, 115-mile march to Atlanta; the boys 
jumped it 1 Normandy and Holland and waded through the 
and on VE-Day it was the boys who 
celebrated on Hitler's champagne in Berchtesgaden. The men 
had quit long before that, but the boys, who didn’t know any 
better, had stuck with the 
age was twenty, where the survivors 
were twenty-three. I believe you could say the same thing about 
any other parachute outfit. 


out on the dashes up Mount Currahee basic, 


snow drifts at Bastogne; 


regiment from Toccoa, where the 


average to Berchtesgaden, 


In keeping with the rather strenuous requirements of their 
job, namely to jump from airplanes in flight, the parachutists 
not only had to be young but physically perfect as well. Tests 
given volunteers at the reception centers stipulated that one 
should be not too tall, not too short, no broken bénes or poor 
coordination. Further, exams at the training camps eliminated 
what the induction medics had missed. What was left were not 
the Charles Atlas type of muscle-bound bodies beautiful, but a 
worthy assemblage of lean, hard, eager, athletic young 
men whose one aim in life was to jump five times and get those 


wiry, 


troopers wings. 

Our leadership was in keeping. In order to get and main 
tain the respect they considered their due, our officers had to 
jump first and lead their men on all the runs and hikes, com 
pany commanders at the head of the column, platoon leaders 
on the flanks, shouting their words of cheer; they had to be 
more athletic than their men or their men wouldn't follow. | 
can remember our battalion commander, Lieutenant Colonel 
Strayer, a rather gruff individual, who, though shading forty, 
forced himself to limp through the finish of our speed march to 
\tlanta. 

And when they finally went into action, minus the men who 
had fallen out on the runs and hikes or frozen in the door or 
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refused to jump, they made up in bravado and eager madness 
tor what an intantryman would consider their amazing lack of 
fire power. Sans ti inks or artillery, two battalions of par: echutiots 
could dash in and capture a city of 100,000 the day after the 
jump in Holland, and when a machine gun burped, they sim- 
ply sent three men across the field to get it. heir heaviest 
regimental weapons being the bazooka and the 81mm. mortar, 
the troopers rushed in where angel (and the more conservative 
infantrymen | can remember the time our 
syuad of six men with a BAR relieved an outpost of eighteen 
7¥th Division lads with a heavy 30 and an air-cooled 50 caliber 
machine 


feared to tread. 


[he doggies were amazed, but 
our squad leader assured them that- we were used to this sort 


gun in [laguenau. 
of thing; been doing it since Normandy and gotten away with 
The Cross of Lorraine boys shook their heads, mut- 
tered some thing about ° ‘crazy paratroope rs, and rushed back to 
their trucks, bequeathing us a legacy of two cases of old 
C-rations. 


it so tar 


Another reason for the paratroopers’ outstanding battle per- 
nature of the actions in which they were 
mostly 


formance was the 
airborne and therefore tenuous at best, 
they participated were relatively 
short and sharp, limited at the most to some two and a half 
Every time we went in we knew that there was a 
definite limit to our stay and that at the end of that time those 
of us who were left were guaranteed a return to our base camp, 
then England. Even when the outfit 
trucked north to Bastogne, they knew that they would return 
to camp in Mourelon, France, when it was all over and, forti- 
fied by this knowledge, they fought all the harder. If you prom- 
ise a soldier a rest as a reward for combat, he will not hesitate 
to leap from planes onto Germans at midnight or at noon. The 
infantry, however, had no such promise. They knew that when 
they went into action the only way they would get beyond the 
sound of whispering shells was to be killed or wounded. Since 
they had no hope and nothing concrete to fight for, they were 
very understandably Jess anxious to risk their lives in frantic 
actions. Know ing that they were there to stay for the duration, 
the infantry fought conservatively, taking their time and using 
a tremendous amount of support, whereas the airborne, a*sured 
as they were of a return to base camp eventually if not sooner, 
fought violently and with the utmost verve, even though most 
of the time they had little support and received no replacements. 

The final factor in the fighting superiority of the para- 


involved. Being 


the campaigns in which 


months. 


in our case first France, 


troopers was their distinctive uniform and the élan that it gave 
them. In the dear, dead days when only paratroopers wore 
jump boots and the bloused pant was the sign of a jumper, 

parachutists felt they were special troops. T hese additions set 
them apart and gave them such a strong fraternal feeling that 
it was once a fighting act for a nonjumper to wear boots or 


blouse his pants. D. K. W. 


Twelve Reasons 


Why is service in the ground arms less attractive to the young 
American than service in the Navy, Marine Corps, Air Forces, 
and Service arms and departments of the Army? I have ac- 
cumulated twelve reasons that developed from questions I put to 
sok “ns TS, 

Uniform Glamor. The present shade OD 33 uniform 
baal too much like a foreign army fatigue uniform. The dress 
uniform of the Marines and the blues ‘of the Navy have indi- 
vidual glamor. There should be some distinction between 
troops of the Arms and those of the Services so that a combat 
trained soldier will be recognized as such. The paratroopers 
have found this to be true. Every man likes to dress up and 
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show off and soldiers should be given the pportuni 
2) Promotions. The system of technicians sh «jd \. 


x aly 
ished and the return made to specialist ratings | 


Tivate 


class. There should be fewer noncommissione offices . 
outfits but they should be the best men. Platoon -rgeang, b 
important men and should be master sergeants. 7 
(3) Caste System. First three grade noncomm sioned yg 
cers should be given their old distinction. Right no. the, bal 
few more privileges than a private. Privates shoul. have o., 
target to shoot at so that they know when they make the f. 
three grades they are somebody. 7 
(4) Numerical Organizations. Reactivation of nimeric, 


ganizations should be made even if they are small sep. 
battalions. Pride in organization and organization hisior 
all-important. 

(5) Delay in Processing. Some plan should be worked 
so that when a man is enlisted he can report to a unit withoy 
delay. He should be welcomed to that unit by a senior office 
and be informed that “this Division (Regiment, Battalion 
the best in the Army.” Insignia and patches should be aya 
able for him. First impressions in the barracks of the new our); 
are all-important in starting a man off right. 

(6) Appeal to Men. We ought to recruit using the them 
that “It Takes a Man to be a Soldier” (WACs excepted), 
(7) Eligibility. There are many men who want to o 
into the Army but can’t because of intelligence limitations 
These same men know that if a war came, they would bx 
drafted and be shooting soldiers. Old-time noncommissioned 
officer, who were proven as leaders in combat, know that if the 
clock were turned back many of them could not have come 
into the Army under present standards. Lower the score and 
bring in physically fit ground soldiers who want to be soldier 
Instead of taking only men who require a year of training and 
then serve another year learning to be good civilians, take ip 
men who will take maybe two years to train but who ome Te: 

main as professional soldiers for twenty-eight or more years 

) Consolidated Mess. It may be more economical to 
operate big consolidated messes but the small company mes 
was one of the most important means of building morale Rea 
soldiers miss their old company mess hall. No longer can t 
argue that Company A has the best damn mess in the wh 
Army. 

Ground Services Schools. It should be possible for a 
man to enlist as a doughboy or field artilleryman even though 
he wants to be a cook, truck driver, mechanic or radioman 
He should not have to go into the Services to obtain this train 
ing when his original desire was to be a combat soldier as well 
as a specialist. 

(10) Overhaul the MOS System. Too much emphasis a 
heen placed on the MOS leaving very little to the organizati 
commander. Too often the poorest qualified man is a 
ill an MOS training quota. 

(11) Uncertainty. Some sort of a guarantee should k 
worked out so that a man can get in an outfit and make positive 
plans for two years. This was a real inducement before 194 

(12) Competition. The spirit of competition between units 
should be pushed. Stimulation of pride in the outfit is needed 
from the top down 

All of the old-timers I talked to agreed there is 
wrong with the Army that can’t be corrected at once by retum 

ing to the standards established for the professional Army he 
fore 1940. All agreed that (7) is the most urgent problem. — 

And the old-timers to whom I directed my questions 4 
ganged up and handed one to me. It was: “Just what w% 
wrong with the old Regular Army?” 


y 


y 


T= 
nothing 


May. K. S.V 
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Superb Report 


WE MEANING OF TREASON. By 
ecca West. The Viking Press. 307 
nes; $3.50. 


War, and the effects of war, are unques 
bly the greatest horrors that man has 
rived to bring upon himself; and of all 
effects, perhaps the most terrible is 
leoradation of the human spirit in 
ways. One of these is treason. 
World War II was the first in which 
nation or group of nations fostered 
on on a grand scale—fostered it and 
t so successfully as to undermine the 
e and the will to fight of its enemies, 
estroy their physical facilities for mak- 
var and their confidence in their lead 


[his book is partly the story of the Ger 

’ bumbling efforts to make use of the 

h traitors in their efforts to destroy 

and partly a study of the traitors 

nselves—what manner of men they 

nd what defects in them led them 

tun away from their people and their 

try, to try to betray the democratic 

nstitutions which Britain poured out her 
blood to protect. 

By and large the traitors were misfits in 

lemocratic society, or any society. Many 

them had no particular political con 

ns, and turned into the path of trea 

n because it offered them some persona! 

ggrandizement or because it offered them 

more pleasant existence than 

prisoner of war camps from 

were seduced. These were the 

who followed the path of com- 

ease, rather than the path of 

ause they had no idea what 


t 
ind 


ere others who were not chil 
se were the insane—the psy 
» in any age and in any cir 
are at odds with their environ 
best known of these was the 


1948 


tragic John Amery, elder son of a great 
father, who had been in varying degrees 
of trouble all his life. He knew, certainly, 
that he was a failure, but he refused to rec 
ognize the causes for his failure as having 
come from within himself, preferring to 
believe, as so many Fascists believed, that 
he was a superior person thwarted by a 
whole horde of inferior persons, as Gulli 
ver was ensnared by the Lilliputians. In- 
evitably he was drawn to those places out 
side of England where he felt that his true 
worth might be recognized, first into gun 
running for Franco, and, later, into broad 
casting treasonable speeches over the Ger 
man radio. When he was sober, and not 
broadcasting, the Germans used him to 
make the rounds of prisoner of war camps 
where he tried to recruit some of the 
weaker souls for the British Free Corps, an 
organization which the Germans were al 
legedly recruiting to fight the Russians. 
Actually the organization was a farce, but 
it might, contrary to appearances, have 
been a rather useful farce. In 1942, when 
the Corps was first “recruited,” the Ger 
mans were dickering for a separate peace 
with Russia, and were using the anti 
Bolshevik British Free Corps propaganda 
as a smoke screen to hide these negotia 
tions. When the negotiations broke down, 
so did the Corps and so did John Amery, 
who was relegated to a series of positions 
where the Germans felt he could cause th: 
least trouble. At the end of the war John 
Amery was brought back to England and 
pleaded guilty to high treason, and was 
hanged. There were others like him who 
were tried and convicted, but these were 
not hanged, only imprisoned, for most of 
them were so futile they had not been 
able to accomplish the crime of treason, 
even though they had tried. 

These men, the children and the mad 
men, are the sort on whom Fascism must 
feed if it is to live 
another breed entirely, the man who 


There is, however, 


aspires to lead, to stand on a platform and 
sway the multitudes with the power of his 
voice, to have unlimited power over peo 
ple. He honestly feels that Fascism, or 
whatever his particular “ism” may be, is 
the solution to the world’s ills, and he is 
willing to see his own country under the 
heel of an invader if that is the only way 
his form of government can be installed. 

Such was William Joyce, the most able 
and most dangerous of the traitors. Such 
also, was Dr. Allan Nunn May, who came 
a little later, accused of turning over sam 
ples of enriched uranium 235 and uranium 
233 to a Russian agent, and convicted by 
his own confession. 

William Joyce was better known as 
Lord Haw-Haw, and as Lord Haw-Haw 
the sound of his voice was as well known 
to Britons as that of Winston Churchill. 
The fact that many of his early broadcasts 
were ridiculous was more the fault of his 
employers in the German Propaganda Of- 
fice than it was his, for he had a good 
mind. As Miss West points out, his later 
broadcasts, less closely supervised than his 
earlier ones, were able political treatises, al 
though they were not startlingly original in 
thought. His weakness—the weakness that 
led him to the scaffold—was that he be 
lieved he deserved better rewards at the 
hands of society than society was prepared 
to give him; hence he wanted to destroy 
that society and substitute one in which he 
would be one of the chosen few 

Dr. Allan Nunn May, brilliant and 
gifted as few are, still fell prey to essen 
tially the same weakness which had con 
founded William Joyce: the belief that 
the society which he espoused, the so 
ciety which Miss West calls “Communist 
Fascist” as opposed to “Nazi-Fascist,” was 
the only possible society. 

Yet one thing must be said for William 
Jovce and Dr. Allan Nunn May. In Mis 
West’s words: “These men both were 
fortunate in their misfortune, for they 
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were given by their destinies the chance 
to wrestle with reality, to argue with the 
universe, to defend the revelations which 
they believed had been made to their 
spirits; and that is man’s glory.” 

William Joyce and Dr. Allan Nunn 
May were at least gallant traitors, if there 
can be such a thing. They undertook trea- 
son with full knowledge of what it might 
cost them, and they accepted the judg- 
ments against them without quibbling and 
without repenting. William Joyce lost his 
life, and Dr. May might better have lost 
his. He was imprisoned for ten years, a 
living death for a man who lives by the 
light of his own mind. 

Such is a bare outline of Miss West's 
book, for there is much of it that cannot 
be compressed into a review. One of the 
world’s great living journalists, she has 
written of the trials of these men, of the 
judges and juries and lawyers, of the court- 
rooms where the trials took place, with 
magnificent skill. If this book were nothing 
else, it might well take its place as an ex 
ample of the greatest court reporting in our 
language, and be held up as an example 
for generations of newspapermen to come. 

However, there is another factor to be 
considered in evaluating The Meaning 
of Treason and Miss West herself, the 
factor that lifts this book out of the realm 
of great reporting and into the realm of 
great literature. Some authors can record 
impressions brilliantly, and others have the 
ability of penetration and analysis; few 
have both in equal measure. This book 
is the proof, if proof is needed, that Miss 
West has these abilities, for it is a superb 
psychological study of the pitiful people 
on trial, the defects in their characters that 
led them, under the stress of world con- 
flict, to renounce their people and their 
country, to declare themselves on the side 
of human enslavement. 

One might feel that such a study would 
|» its very nature, somewhat pedantic. 
It is not. Miss West is one of the finest 
craftsmen writing today. She writes with 
a warmth and sympathy and understand- 
ing and, equally important, with a wit and 
a considerable charm. From a purely tech- 
nical point of view, her prose is rich and 
flowing and alive. 

I am convinced that a reading of this 
book is a necessity for all who wish a full 
understanding of the world during the 
war years and the world we live in now. 
For in probing the meaning of treason, 
Miss West has also uncovered at least part 
of the meaning of fascism, under whatever 
name it may hereafter exist. The Meaning 
of Treason is one of the great books of our 


time.—O. C. S. 
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The Russians and Germany 
BERLIN REPARATIONS ASSIGN 


MENT: Rounp One or THE GERMAN 
Peace SetriteMeNtT. By B. U. Ratch- 
ford and William D. Ross. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 259 
Pages; Index; $3.50. 






American ofhcers who 
with the first contingent of 
here a familiar picture of : " 
city in the world bombed .y: 
planes, smashed by Russ 
population of old men, w 
dren hungry, dazed, and « 
ized by unrestricted loot nd 
during the early weeks of | 
tion. 

Of the many books wr 
military occupation of Ger: since VI 
day, the best half dozen w , 
clude this analysis of Gern 
a University of North Car 
of economics and one of 
Members of the military go, 
they played leading parts in for 
tion of “The Plan for Reparations ap 
Level of Post-War German Feonom, 

The Russians, say the auth ver 
sistent in their adherence to the p 
first announced at Yalta, of demanding te, 
billions of dollars reparations from ( 
many. When the removal of capital ac J 


failed to bring about the antici; 1 
they began to extract reparat ws fi 
current production in their own zone , , 
insisted on similar reparations from ¢ 
Western occupied zones. It was apparer 
from the beginning that the Russian 
wanted all they could get from Germar 
without regard to economic effects on Ger ’ 
many or the rest of Europe. to th 
The American policy, by way of cor nol 
trast, was indefinite and lacked continu: that of 
There was first the disastrous Morgentha ng 
plan which would have closed down : 
Ruhr mines and dismantled the industr 
workhouse of Europe. There followed a pa 
other unworkable plan prepared by : nillion 
Foreign Economic Administration id _unco 
Washington. Then there was th runn 
dictive directive 1067 sent to German r brash 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff which prohibited Hse mora 
the rehabilitation of prostrate German av they 
dustry. id kim 
Much valuable time was lost before ' 1 ge 
Hoover and Ratchford Plans were dev nn pla 
oped by the American Military t 
ment staff in Germany and approved 
Washington—plans which represented 1 ned 
istic approaches to a so!ution of German 
economic problems. The Stuttgar h 
by Secretary Byrnes enunciating the pr 
ciples of these Economic programs was 
significant milestone in American pol 
Secretary Byrnes’ policy and that of bi 
successor, Secretary Marshall, not 
strengthened the hands of American n relax 
gotiators in Berlin, but also encouraged th pee. 
British and French representatives ™ 
were concerned with reparations and 





level of industry. peared 
Of the reparations negotiators from - 
Allied Nations the authors say “the ‘vars’ = 
Soviet reparations team were ible, inte H- 
gent men of considerable experience 4 rte 
training. . . . The British had the greates . hi 
advantage in experienced men, and ! bee be 
them must go much of the credit for s* t his 
ting up the machinery and keep ng 't £ 
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personal policy which re 
trained Military Govern 
nd enlisted men who had 
from the battle front and 
f training on the promise 
remain in Military Govern 
two vears after the end of 
lhev can see no justification 
n in the Army's personne] 
h resulted in almost a 
the time the junior au 
Force officer in England 
to Military Government, 
reported for duty in Ber 
mn the personnel program 
from Washington many 
rupul us “civilians wh 
than carpetbaggers.” 
tions Assignment is recom 
ority reading by all those 
th American foreign affairs 
idministration COLONE! 
Mi LTON 


Adventures in Japan 


STAINLESS STEEL KIMONO 


| tt Chaze. Simon & Schuster 


o? 75. 
ry beginning it came as a 
itrooper Elliott Chaze to find 
istodian of such a strange and 
intry. As he states in the fore 
bawdy tale, “I believe that th 
t occupation troops in Japan 
f a person suddenly handed a 
bedpan and told to guard its 

I fully.” 
untry entrusted to doubtful care 
)troopers was one of some seven 
n people with scrunched up eyes 
bed hair, all smelling of fish 
» about in kimonos. The au 
shly suggests that the reason Japa 
rals are so flexible is because of the 
hey dress—ready for bed in pajamas 
kimonos a’ d funny bedroom slippers 
geta.” In fact, he says the whole 
place looks like it is ready to hit the 


this galloping account of seven 
1 but not battle-tried paratroopers in 
ed Japan, the author describes th 

fe of the occupation soldiers and the 

inding ways in which they amused 
selves in a land of cherry blossoms 
rokendown sanitation. For example, 
adventures of one Sergeant 

10 took to oriental entanglement 
n—always exchanging choco 
irs and chewing gum for the intimate 
tions of Japanese girls. The reade: 
liscovers that whereas a sleeping bag 
red roomy enough for intermittent 
1 Hemingway novel, it was differ 

im army bag designed for one under 

tr will also enjoy the antics of 


Yergeant Williams who was so touchy 


h 
his Japanese trophy sword with 


D 


ns on the hilt that he refused 
nds finger the blade on the 





rs are sharply critical of the 


grounds that acids from the human hand 
were active enough to corrode the steel 
“It was tempered just so,” Williams said 
“All the molecules were aligned just so.’ 
And he didn’t intend to allow anyone to 


| 
juggle the molecular arrangement of the 


sword. There are the hilarious adventures 
of Saito, the messboy who “didn’t know 
where his next cigarette butt was coming 
from,” when they picked him up in the 
streets of Sendai. 

The reader gets a brief glimpse of th 
peculiar psychology of the skytroop 
from the lure of shining mahogany-colo1 
boots to the tenseness of the jump Even 
in an exhibition jump, the reader gets a 
thrill as the author's parachute lines get 
caught in the boot buckles of another 
chute. Both men were riding one chute five 
hundred feet in the air and the ground 
was coming up in a hurry. “If anything 
says Mr. Chaze 


“the ground noticed it right away.” 


went wrong in the air,” 


There is also a miscellany of sound ad 
vice for aspirants to Japanese society. For 
example, one of the first questions a Japa 
“You drive Jeepah?” With 
them, it’s not the man’s rank that counts 
but whether he walks or rolls. 


nese asks is 


Every case-hardened occupation soldiet 
will enjoy reading the sex adventures of 
Mr. Chaze and his six composite buddies 
in occupied Japan. The author however, 
a former AP reporter, loses sight of the 
occupation mission whose economic and 
political problems must have been known 
in the operations level at least) to the 
skytroopers gathered in this smelly little 
\ little in 


sight as to the nature of the occupation 


country for occupation duty. 


mission, former AP reporter Chaze, would 
add immensely to this readable book. 
Although this is a book to be read for 
amusement, the reader, like the occupation 
soldier, will wonder, “What am I doing 
here?” as he finds out about the zany lif 
of Americans overseas and their abject 
charges. The innate, shy kindness of the 
skytroopers however comes through the 
brashness with which the author writes of 
these strange little people. Despite their 
antics, it can be argued that there is no 
ambassador of good will quite like the 


American G.I.—G. P. P. 


Artist of the “Regulars” 


FREDERIC REMINGTON. By Harold 
McCracken. J. B. Lippincott Company 
236 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $10.00. 


Frederic Remington’s work is a prime 
example of what most people mean when 
they say “I don’t know anything about art 
but I know what I like.” Although the 
disciples of both the modernists and the 
academicians in the field of art unite in 
sneering at Remington’s work, he is prob 
ably America’s most famous artist of all 
time. Thirty years ago it was a rare middle 
class home that didn’t boast at least one 
Remington print. His work now has 
added scarcity value to its intrinsic value; 


one of the most valuable features of this 
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Here is the story of how we built 
our ground forces for combat in 
World War II. It is the story of 
the immense problems solved by 
General Lesley J. McNair and his 
staff and successors from 1940 
through 1945. 


$3.25 


Aspects of Current American 
Foreign Policy 


The official State Department account 
and explanation of our foreign policy, 
as it is now being administered. Infor- 
mation of the utmost importance to 
every American. 


$.20 
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THE CALCULATED RISK 
By HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG 
The editor of Foreign Affairs proposes 
a solution to the deadlock between the 
USSR and the rest of the world. 


In THE CALCULATED RISK he out 
lines a scheme by which democratic 
nations, working within the framework 
of the UN can establish a democratic 
program and go ahead with it, without 
Russia. 


“All military men need a grasp of this 
plan, for it may well become the pro 
cedure we shall be following.—The In 
fantry Journal. 


$1.50 


Order from 
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NEW BOOKS 


HOW TO PLAY 
GIN RUMMY 
By OSWALD JACOBY 
A ranking bridge and poker ex- 
pert explains the fine points of 
America’s most popular card game. 


$2.25 


HOW TO FIGURE 
THE ODDS 
By OSWALD JACOBY 
A straight-faced study of your 
chances on everything from mak- 
ing seven straight passes to making 
a profit on your life insurance. 


$2.50 


OPERATION VICTORY 
By SIR FRANCIS DE GUINGAND 
Montgomery's Chief of Staff 
writes one of the fairest and most 
interesting books to come out of 


World War II. Recommended read- 


ing. 
$3.75 


BOMBER OFFENSIVE 
By SIR ARTHUR HARRIS 
The story of the air bombard- 
ment of Europe—by a ranking Brit- 
ish air commander. 


$2.75 


EUROPEAN COCKPIT 
By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 
The latest and one of the most 
reliable studies of the intricate and 
explosive politics of the Balkans. 


$4.00 
LETTERS FROM 
GROSVENOR SQUARE 
By JOHN G. WINANT 
A former ambassador to England 
gives us an account of his mission 
in England in the early part of the 


war. 
$3.00 


Order from 
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fine biography is the wealth of Reming- 
ton’s work reproduced in it. The volume 
contains thirty-two reproductions in full 
color, as well as more than eighty in black- 
and-white. 

Remington’s grave bears the epitaph: 
“He knew the horse.” He not only knew 
the horse, he loved it. He was fortunate 
to live in a time when the horse was every 
bit as important as our gasoline engine is 
today; he had gumption enough to leave 
New York State and go to the West where 
there were scenes and action to match his 
skill and to hold his interest. The West 
in the 80s was a turbulent area; Reming- 
ton set the turbulence down for posterity. 
Vigorous, even violent, motion character- 
izes Remington's work; it is a rare, but still 
effective, piece that shows a horse with 
four feet on the ground, or an Indian in a 
peaceful attitude. 

In spite of the lack of appreciation Rem- 
ington met at the hands of the art experts, 
the artist did very well for himself finan- 
cially. His work indicates vitality and 
craftsmanship that are characteristic of the 
man himself. A good rider, a dead shot, 
and a strong and active man, Remington 
was at home around a campfire in the 
West, or at a swank hotel in Europe. 

Since the Army was such an important 
factor in the old West, Remington depicted 
soldiers in much of his work. His “Regu- 
lars” are famous as a trade-mark; our older 
soldiers know and appreciate the artist’s 
work. The newer soldiers might learn a 
bit of tradition and history from this book, 
as well as getting much enjoyment from 


the art.—A. S. 


Able Leader 


JUAREZ AND HIS MEXICO. By Ralph 
Roeder. The Viking Press. Two Vol- 
umes; 763 Pages; $10.00. 


The biographer of Savonarola and 
Catherine de Medici has found in Mexico’s 
troubled history a statesman worthy of his 
scholarly research and colorful picturiza- 
tion. A Zapotec Indian, Benito Juarez 
worked his way through college to become 
a lawyer. He was a national leader in 1847, 
the “terrible year” when American armies 
invaded Mexico, occupied the Capital, and 
forced the cession of California and New 
Mexico to the United States. Governor of 
the State of Oaxaca, Juarez distinguished 
himself as a liberal leader, an able ad- 
ministrator, a man of absolute probity and 
unquestioned patriotism. 

The war with the United States was 
followed by a quarter century of civil wars 
and military invasion from Great Britain, 
Spain and France. Juarez was President of 
Mexico during this turbulent period. His 
armies were often defeated but never con- 
quered. In 1867, under relentless pressure 
from the United States, Napoleon III 
withdrew the French occupation forces 
from Mexico and the puppet Emperor 
Maximilian was executed. Juarez estab- 
lished a relatively stable government which 
was to continue until his death in 1872. 
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Poland Today 
BETWEEN FEAR AND [(\OPE, » 
L. Shneiderman. Arco Publishing Cy 
pany. 316 Pages; Index; $3.75, 


One trouble spot in the world tody 
Poland—the state which both Gemy 
and Russia used as a lever in springy 


their armies into defensive and offenss 
action. The author shows how Poly 
today, is being forged into one of the 
links in the Russian ring of protectiy 
satellite states. He gives a factual acco 
of the various forces and currents whi 
are rebuilding Poland and shaping \y 
future destiny. 

With devastated Warsaw as the openis 
theme, the picture painted by the autho 
neither pastoral nor pleasant. Bold, « 
nous hues are cast by infiltrating Cx 
munist groups, threats of class strife a 
violent anti-Semitism; while lighter shad 
indicate the somewhat nationalistic Pe 
ant Party and the presence of the s 
influential Catholic church. Poland 
Slavic state, but its people stil! tum | 
guidance to Rome, Paris and the wes 
democracies. 

The author was born and educated 
Poland and thus is basically familiar 
the political, social and economic ba 
grounds of his material. His narrative p 
tures key personalities in Polish puliti 
and religious life, his interviews and d 
cussions with them, in a clear and © 
able manner. 

Many Americans know little of this 
tion whose geographic position makes it 
crucial factor in the re-establishment 


world peace. This book is for them.—-\ 


Indispensable Reference 
NEW CYCLE IN ASIA. Edited with 


introduction and notes by Harold 
Isaacs. The Macmillan Company. - 
Pages; Index; $3.00. 


This useful book covers Japan, 
Korea, the Philippines, India, Burm 
do-China, Indonesia and the ex-Jap 
mandated islands. For each area it pre 
the basic wartime and postwar »* 
statements by the interested powers 4 
local leaders, where such exist. Mo 
communiqués, the Linggadjati agre™ 
the “Quit India” resolution and doz 
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The Law of Libel 
S WORDS. By Philip Wit 


lumbia University 
Index; $5.00. 
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in all its ramifications, from 
Gemmag the author to the cry of the 
SPIN GOA «chy the sign in a bookseller’s win 
nt ; zardous occupation. Often the 
Folan tof ca id the best of intentions can 
t the | someone along the line from a 
tect ibel, either criminal or civil. To 
WHE! «) the difficulty of avoiding the trap, 
MS WOE -ont legal jurisdictions have different 
ping a vhat constitutes libel. The very 
vill protect from libel in one 
ve the cause of conviction or 
another. Generalizations con 
ning the subject are dangerous. 
ing \ Mr. Wittenberg, one of the outstanding 
tr s on libel and copyright law, of- 
fine a summary of the situation as 
mpressed in one volume. In each 
quotes pertinent law and cases 
h state that has diverging thought 
ular facet of libel under dis 


u n addition to a general summary 
theory of the subject. A photograph 
au vill get by in Delaware might, in 
ant put someone in jail. Contrary to the 
om ef of many, the truth is not an absolute 
rrative P to a charge of libel in every juris 
h poune In some states truth is an absolute 
$ and GEnse in both criminal and civil suits; in 
and f truth is an absolute defense only in 
s pinal cases. In many states the truth 
of this t be coupled with the thought that it 
makes MB oublished for good motives and justi 
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yem.—| he table, “Terms Judged Libelous,” 
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starved, tortured and barely escapes hang 
ing; then south to Virginia for the siege 
and surrender of Yorktown. A good ad 
venture story.—CoL. Prestey W. Mer 
TON 


BREAKING NEW GROUND. By Gif 
ford Pinchot. Harcourt, Brace & Com 
pany. 522 Pages; Index; $5.00. 


Ihe first settlers in America, and par 
ticularly those of the ever-widening fron 
tier, mercilessly attacked the extensive for 
ests that they encountered. In the process 
of breaking new ground, vast tracts of 
timbered lands were leveled to make way 
for the plowed fields and log cabins of 
these pioneers. Later years saw the for 
mation of incorporated lumber interests of 
the Middle and Far West—which gave 
little thought to the fact that they were 
destroying an irreplaceable natural _re- 
source. 

First to urge a program of reforestation 
and of forest conservation in the United 
States was Gifford Pinchot. A graduate of 
the French Forest School at Nancy, he was 
first to interest the national government in 
the preserving of our national resources. 
His was a tireless and never-ending effort 
toward a selective cutting of timber and 
for a practical irrigation system for the 
arid West. 

As an autobiography and as a personal 
study of a problem which is still facing our 
country today, this book is an invaluable 


record.—V. R. 


Brief Reviews 
WORLD'S GREAT STORIES OF 
HUNTING AND ADVENTURE. 
Edited by Bradley Robinson. Robert M. 
McBride & Company. 384 Pages; $3.75. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR. The Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 374 Pages; In- 
dex; $4.00. 


PLAY BALL! By Bert Dunne. Doubleday 
& Company. 274 Pages; Illustrated; 
$2.50. How to play all the positions in 
baseball. 


BRIGADOON. By Alan Jay Lerner. 
Coward-McCann, Inc. 138 Pages; 


$2.50. Broadway’s hit play of Scotland 
in fantasy. 


LEWIS AND CLARK: PARTNERS IN 
DISCOVERY. By John Bakeless. Wil- 
liam Morrow & Company. 498 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $5.00. A biography of 
the two great explorers. 


SKYWAYS OF THE PACIFIC. By Wel 
don B. Gibson. American Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 48 Pages; Illustrated: 
$.25. 


THE NEW FOUNDATION OF IN 
TERNATIONAL LAW. By Jorge 
Americano. The Macmillan Company. 
137 Pages; $2.50. The new conception 
of international law based on the prin 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter 








FOR YOURSELF— 


A complete, convenient indoor 
rifle range, and a safe, accurate 
target gun. 


FOR YOUR FAMILY— 


An ideal “training aid’ —accu- 
rate shooting and hours of fun. 


FOR YOUR PARTIES— 


An unbeatable crowd-pleaser 
—and a real highlight in the 
game-room—or the living room, 
for that matter. 


FOR ALL YEAR ROUND— 
The perfect gift—lasting, the 
finest kind of sport, invaluable 
training for hand and eye; safe 
for children, more than accurate 
enough for the adult sharp- 
shooter. 


Johnson Indoor Target Gun 
Complete with targets, pellets, 
backstop— 





$15 





EXTRA PARTS 


Pellet Carriers $.45 ea 
Propelling Bands 

(3 in package) $.25 
Pellets (65 to package) $.30 
Targets . $.15 doz 
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NOW HEAR 
THIS! 
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NOW HEAR 
THIS! 


means something to doggies—and to 
everyone else who sweated out a sea 
voyage in wartime. Emergency drill, 
blackout, interminable mess lines—every 
announcement 


prefixed with “NOW 
HEAR THIS r 


It means a lot more to Navy men—they 


had to live with the phrase al/ the time. 


NOW HEAR THIS was the Navy's pre- 


fix to every announcement—from meal- 
time to battle stations. The phrase roared 
out of amplifiers once every couple of 
seconds. It means “Listen—dammit,” 
on a Navy vessel. It means, too, that 


there's a Navy book out—the story 
of the Navy and its ships in World 
War Il—the easy-reading, information- 
packed story of how the watery half of 


the world got along in the war. 


$4.00 
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MARINE FROM VIRGINIA. By David 
Tucker Brown Jr The University ot 
North Carolina Press. 105 Pages; $2.50. 
Collection of letters from a Marine to 


his parents 


LIVES OF THE LINERS. By Frank O 
Bravnard. Cornel) Maritime Press. 204 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3 75. Per 
sonalized and animated stories of the 


] ] 
world’s great ocean vessels. 


SHIPS OF THE U.S. MERCHANT 
MARINE. By S. Kip Farrington, Jr., 
with an Introduction by Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz. Illustrated by Jack Cog 
gins. E. P. Dutton & Company. 92 

Illustrated; $3.75. 


short sections each concerning a shipping 


Pages Twenty-one 
line and each headed by an illustration 


in color of one of its vessels. 


THE OFFICERS’ GUIDE. The Military 
Service Publishing Company. 543 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $2.50. The twelfth 
edition of one of the standard military 


boc ks 


PACIFIC ASIA: A Potrricat At as. By 
Samuel Van Valkenburg. Foreign Pol 
icy Association. 62 Pages; Maps; $.35 


[HE WAY TO WRITE. By Rudolf 
Flesch and A. H. Lass. Harper & 
Brothers. 342 Pages; Index; $ . 


BERLIN REPARATIONS — ASSIGN 
MENT. By B. U. Ratchford and Wil 
liam D. Ross. The University of North 
Carolina Press. 259 Pages; Index; $3.50. 
\ blow-by-blow account of the Berlin 


conterence. 


UNCONQUERED. By Neil H. Swan 
son. Doubleday & Company. 440 Pages 
$3.00. Early American history in fiction 
form by the author of The Perilous 
Fight, The Silent Drum, The Judas 
l'ree, and others. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA’ RAILROAD. 
By Edwin P. Alexander. W. W. Nor 
ton & Company. 248 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $6.00. A pictorial history. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN UN-COM 
MON ATTORNEY. By Reginald L. 
Hine. The Macmillan Company. 268 
Pages; Index; Illustrated; $4.00. An at 
torney-historian provides a book of remi 
niscences which are both autobiograph 
ical and historical. 


MILTON CROSS’ COMPLETE STO 
RIES OF THE GREAT OPERAS 
Doubleday & Company. 627 Pages; Il 


lustrated; Index; $3.75. 


THE SILENT PEOPLE SPEAK. By 
Robert St. John. Doubleday & Com 
pany. 397 Pages; $4.00. The author of 
From the Land of Silent People covers 


the same ground after the war. 


AFRICA, | PRESUME? By Alan Reeve. 
The Macmillan Company. 232 Pages; 
Illustrated; $3.00. A new kind of travel 
book by an artist and newspaperman 


who didn’t intend to ¢ 


— 


first place. 


INFORMATION PLEA ; 
1948. Edited by John ae 
City Publishing Comp OP 
Index; $2.00. The s disien | 
John Kieran’s 960-pag endium 

THE ENDURING FED IST. g 
Charles A. Beard. Do y&C 





































pany. 391 Pages; Ih 1; $4.09 
The most significant or I ederal; 
papers edited and analyz ine of 


foremost historians. 


NORTHWEST HARVES 
V. L. O. Chittick. The M 
pany. 226 Pages; $4.01 
of the Northwest by fifte 
that section of the count 


LIBERIA, 1847-1947. By Charles Mg 
row Wilson. William Sloane Associate 
226 Pages; Illustrated; Index: $3.75, | 
history and interpretation of the s 
but famous Negro republi 


Edited } 
llan Cop 
Self-analyg 
writers frog 


MAN’S LAST CHOICI By E. ¥ 
Friedwald. The Viking Press. | 
Pages; $2.00. Indicating how our polit 
cal thoughts and institutions have fai 
to keep up with our scientific pr 

with extensions to the future. 


CAROLA. By Felix C. Forrest. Due 
Sloan & Pearce. 307 Pages; $3.00. 
psychological study of an American gi 
in China who lived as few Ameri 
girls have ever done. Fiction, by t 

author of Ria. 


THE CIRCUS IN THE ATTIC 
Robert Penn Warren. Harcourt, Jrag 
& Company. 276 Pages; $3.00. T 
novelettes and twelve stories by th 
author of All the King’s Men. 


THE MUZZLE-LOADING CAP L( 
RIFLE. By Ned H. Roberts. The Mi 
tarv Service Publishing Company. 44 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $6.00. Orig 
nally privately published, the book 
now presented in new format wi 
added material and new illustrations 
gun collectors, military n and ji 
plain shooters. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT LAKES. 
Ferdinand C. Lane. Doubleday & Ca 
pany. 254 Pages; Maps; $3.50. 1 
story of the world’s great lakes tor na 

A thousand helie 


scientific readers. 
it-or-not facts. 


OLD CHINA HANDS AND THE FO 
EIGN OFFICE. By Nathan A. Pel 
vits. King’s Crown Press. 349 Pag 
Index; $3.75. The story of the fore 
exploitation of China and why C 
did not become another India 


EXPORTING ARMS. By Mumnay 
Stedman, Jr. Kings Crown ! 
150 Pages; Index; $3.00. The hist 
of our regulations of arms <ports fr 
1935 until after VJ-day 
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